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Now Ready, Vols V. and VI., Octavo, 28s., of the 
story OF ENGLAND, containing the Reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary. By James AntHony FRovpDE. 


The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV., completing the Reign of Henry VIILI., 
21. 14s. 


London: Jonn W. Parxker and Son, West Strand. 





This Day, the Third Volume, 12s. 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN OF GEORGE 
THE THIRD. By Witt1am Massey, M.P. 


* In preparing this Volume, I have been much aided by information derived from private 
sources. The late Mr. Edward Hawke Locker, a Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, 
about forty years since, with the sanction of the Royal Family, and with the assistance of 
many distinguished persons, collected voluminous materials for a Life of George the Third. 
The progress of the work, however, was stopped by the interposition of Lord Liverpool, 
then at the head of the Government, who thought the time had not yet arrived for such a 
publication. Mr. Frederick Locker has kindly placed at my disposal the papers collected 
by his father for the important work which he had undertaken ; and I have thus been en- 
abled to obtain much curious and interesting information, relating hoth to the public trans- 
actions and the secret history of this reign. Lord Bolton has likewise permitted me to 
refer to the extensive correspondence of his grandfather, the first peer, who was for many 
years in office, and in confidential intercourse with Mr. Pitt, especially during the earlier 
years of his administration. I have also had access to other private collections.’—Preface. 


Volumes I. and II., 24s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





FRASER'S MAGAZINE 


For July, beginning a half-yearly volume, contains the First Part, to be continued 
monthly, of a CHRONICLE OF CurRENT History. Jt is proposed in this Chronicle to 


give a summary of all important political events at home and abroad, to commert on 
their general tenor in a moderate and liberal spirit, and thus to furnish a short but 
complete history of English and Foreign Affairs. The Chronique of the RevvE Dus 
Drvx Monpts, which is one of the most characteristic features of that periodical, will 
supply the best example of what is intended, although no direct attempt at imitation 
will be made, and the CuronicLE in Fraser’s Macazine will necessarily be shorter 
and more immediately adapted to the wants of English readers. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





WORKS BY THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A. 


Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. 


fy OCHILARIES. Second Edition, Two Volumes, 18s. 


THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 5s. 

HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 

YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 5s. 

ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 5s. 

GOOD NEWS OF GOD: Sermons. Second Edition. 6s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS. Second Edition. Two Series. 


5s. each. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
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New Books and New Editions. 


|} 


Essays and Reviews. By F. Temple, D.D; B. Jowett, M.A.; 


Rowxianp Witiiams, D.D.; Bapen Powe t, M.A., F.R.S.; Marx Parrison, B.D.; 
C. W. Goopwin, M.A.; H. B. Witson, B.D. Second Edition. Octavo. 10s. 6d. 








On Taxation: How it is Raised, and how it is Expended. By 
Leone Levi, Professor of Commercial Law in King’s College, London. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 7s. 6d. 


Manual of Human Microscopic Anatomy. By Albert Kolliker, 


Professor of Anatomy inthe University of Wiirzburg. With 249 Illustrations. Octavo. 24s. 


The Recreations of a Country Parson; Essays, Parochial, Architec- 
tural, /Esthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. Being a Selection from the Contri- 
butions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Magazine. Second Edition. 9s. 


On some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries. Being the Sub- 
stance of T'wo Papérs read before the Philological Society. By R. Cuenevix Trencu, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. Second Edition, Enlarged. With a Letter to the Author 
from Herbert Coleridge, Esq., on the Progress and Prospects of the Society’s New 
English Dictionary. 3s. 


The Angel in the House. By Coventry Patmore. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
The Mutinies in Rajpootana. A Personal Narrative of the Mutiny 


at Musseerabad, with subsequent Residence at Jodhpore, and Journey across the Desert 
into Sind ; with an Account of the Outbreak at Neemuch, and Mutiny of the Jodhpore 
Legion, and Attack on Mount Aboo. By I. T. Pricaarp, late of the Bengal Army. 


Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations. By the Archbishop of Dublin. 


Fifth Edition, Enlarged. 10s. 6d. 


Holmby House; a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. By G. J. Whyte 


Me tvitte, Author of “ Digby Grand.” Second Edition. Two Volumes. 16s, 


Sword and Gown. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” Second 


and Cheaper Edition. 


Chilcote Park; or, the Sisters. By the Author of “;Likes and 


Dislikes.” 5s. 


The Daisy Chain. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition. One Volume. 6s, 


An Introduction to the History of Jurisprudence. By D. Caulfield 
Heron, LL.D. Octavo. 21s. 


Elements of Chemistry. By William Allen Miller, M.D., F.R.S., 


Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. Complete in Three Parts, with 
numerous Illustrations, 27. 6s. 6d. Second Edition, enlarged, of the First Part, 10s. 6d. 








LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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NEW WORKS. 


—— 
MR. WALTER WHITE'S NEW WORK. 
This Day, in post 8vo, 9s. 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 
By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “ A Month in Yorkshire,’? “ A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,” &c. 








In demy 8vo, Vols. I and II., price 36s. 


THE HISTORY OF ITALY, 


From the Abdication of Napoleon I., with Introductory References to that of Earlier 
Times. 


By ISAAC BUTT, M.P. 


Formerly Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 





In three vols. post 8vo, 


CASTLE RICHMOND: A NOVEL. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “ The Bertrams,” &c. 





In crown 8vo, 12s. 


LUCILE: A POEM. 


By the Author of “ The Wanderer,’’ “ Clytemnestra,” &c. 





In post 8vo, 12s. 


FILIPPO STROZZI. 


A History or tHE Last Days or THE Oxp Iratian LIBERTY. 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 





In demy 8vo, 12s., 


CHRIST IN LIFE: LIFE IN CHRIST. 
By J. ©. M. BELLEW. 





Two vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 
By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 


Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-Law RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 





Second Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNEXION 
WITH MAN. 
By JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 198 PICCADILLY, 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SON’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 


LAND, From THE REFORMATION TO THE REVOLUTION SETTLEMENT. By the late 
Very Rev. Joun Lez, D.D., LL.D, Principal of the University of Edinburgh. 
With Notes and Appendices from the Author’s Papers. Edited by his Son, the 
Rev. WituiaM Lez. Two Vols., 8vo. Price 21s. 


LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: Luruer, Catvin, LAtm™er, 


Kwox. By Joun Tuttocn, D.D., Principal and Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s 
College, in the University of St. Andrew's, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in 
Ordinary in Scotland. A New and Enlarged Edition. 


LECTURES ON LOGIC. By Srr Wo. Hamirron, Bart. Edited 
by the Rev. Dr. Manse and Joun Veitcu, A.M. In Two Vols., 8vo. Price 24s. 
[In a few days. 


LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. By Sir Wm. Hamrrron, Bart. 
 somagi the Rev. Dr. Manset, and JoHN Vertcu, A.M. In Two Vols. 8vo. 
rice 24s, 


ESSAY ON THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF THE ATHE- 
NIANS. By Joun Brown Partrerson. A New Edition. Edited from the Au- 
thor’s Revision by Proressor Pitvans, of the University of Edinburgh. With a 
Biographical Notice. Price 4s. 6d. 


THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. Originally published in Black- 


wood’s Magazine. In Two Vols., Post 8vo. Price 21s. 
ST. STEPHEN’S: a Porm. Second Edition. Price 5s. 


FLEETS AND NAVIES. — Caprain CuarLes Hamiey, R.M. 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. Foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. 


SEA-SIDE STUDIES ar ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, tur SCILLY 
ISLES, anp JERSEY. By Grorce Henry Lewes, Author of “Physiology of 
Common Life,” &c. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 6d, . 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By Grorcze Henry 
Lewes, Author of “ Sea-side Studies” and “ Life of Goethe,” &c. In Two Vols., 
with numerous Engravings. Price 12s. in cloth, 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By Grorez Extor. In Three Vols., 


Post 8vo. Price ll. 11s. 6d. 


ADAM BEDE. By Gezorce Exior. Eighth Edition. Two Vols. 


Price 12s. 


SCENES IN CLERICAL LIFE. By Georce Exsor. Third Edi- 


tion. Two Vols. Price 12s. 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSION TO 
CHINA AND JAPAN. By Laurence Oxipnant, Private Secretary to Lord 
Elgin. Second Edition. Two Vols., 8vo, with numerous Engravings, Chromo- 
Lithographs, Maps, and Engravings on Wood from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. Price 2/. 2s, 


A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By Caprarin Suerrarp 
Oszorn, C.B., Author of “ Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” “ Quedah,” &. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. 








45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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NEW WORKS. 


a 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By Antony 


Tro.iore. Fourth Edition, in 8vo, 9s. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. Post 8vo, 2s. 
POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By Exizasetu Barrett BRowninc. Crown 


8yo, price 4s. 


LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By 


Cuartes Duke Yonce. With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. Two vols. demy 8vo, ‘40s. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HUMAN AND ANIMAL FRAME. 
With Ten large Tinted Lithographs. By Waternouse Hawxins, F.L.S., F.GS. 
In folio, 12s. 


KITCHI-GAMI: TRAVELS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. By J.C. KOHL. 
Author of “ Travels in Russia,” &c. Demy 8vo, with Woodcuts, 13s, 


FESTUS: A POEM. By Purr James Batey. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 





HISTORY OF THE UNREFORMED PARLIAMENT. By Watrer Bace- 


not. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, AND 
CONJUROR. Written by Hiusetr. Second Edition, 5s. 


OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM “ HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” By W. 


Henry Wits. Price 5s. 


OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE GOT TO MAKE THEM. 
<d — Jervis Wuite JERvis, M.P., Royal Artillery. With many Illustrations. 
ost 8vo, 6s. 


THE RIFLE-MUSKET. A Practical Treatise on the Enfield-Prichett Rifle. 
By Captain Jervis Wuite Jervis, M.P., Royal Artillery. Second Edition, with 
Additions. Post 8vo, 2s. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. By Watter Wuirte. Se- 
cond Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Waite. Third Edition, post 


8vo, 9s. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVERAL. A History of a Father and 


Son. By Grorce Meren.ru. In Three Volumes. 


TUSCANY IN ’49 AND 59. By Tuomas Apotrnus TRoLLope. Post 
8yo, 10s. 6d. 


A DECADE OF iTALIAN WOMEN. By Tuomas ApoLtpnus TROLLOPE. 


With Portraits. Two vols. post 8vo, 22s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Just published, price 3s., 8vo, pp. 136, 


Dr. DAVIDSON’S REMOVAL from the PROFES- 


SORSHIP of BIBLICAL LITERATURE in the Lancashire Independent College, 
Manchester, on account of alleged Errors in Doctrine. A Statement of Facts, with 
Documents, together with Remarks and Criticisms. By the Rev. TH. NICHOLAS, 
Professor of Biblical Literature, &c. in the Presbyterian College, Carmarthen. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 8vo, 


PHILOLOGICAL, ETHNOGRAPHICAL, AND 


OTHER ESSAYS. By R. G. LATHAM, MD., F.RS., &c. &e. 


Price 6s. 8vo, 


SIR Wm. MACNAGHTEN’S PRINCIPLES OF 


HINDU AND MAHAMMADAN LAW. Republished from the Principles and 
Precedents of the same, by Sir Winuiam Macnacuten. Edited by Dr. H. H. 
WILSON, Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. 

This work will be required as a Text-book for the Indian Civil Service Examinations. 


Price 7s. 6d., 8vo, cloth (published at 12s.). 


HARDY (R. SPENCE). A MANUAL OF BUDH- 
ISM IN ‘eae DEVELOPMENT. Translated from Singalese Mss. 

Contents.—l. The System of the Universe.—2. The Various Orders of Sentient 
Existence.—3,. The Primitive Inhabitants of the Earth.—4. The Budas who pre- 
ceded Gétama.—5. Gétama Bédhisat : his Virtues and States of Being.—6. The 
Ancestors of G6tama Budha.—7. The Legendary Life of Gétama Budha.—8. The 
Dignity, Virtues, and Powers of Budha.—9. The Ontology of Budhism.—10. Its 

Ethics, 


Also, by the same Author, price 7s. 6d, 8vo (published at 12s.), 


EASTERN MONACHISM: An Account of the 


Origin, Laws, Discipline, Sacred Writings, &c. &c. of the Order of Mendicants founded 
by Gétama Budha. With references throughout tothe kindred Usages and Institutions 
of the Western Fraternities and other Ascetics. 


Just published, price 4s., 8vo, cloth, 


THE LITERARY HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


From the Earliest Period to the Commencement of the Nineteenth Century ; containing 

a Summary of its whole Literary History. By GUSTAV SOLLING, R. M. Academy, 

Woolwich. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ An excellent critical summary. ,The English is remarkably pure and flexible.”— 
Atheneum. : 

“ One of the best digests of the literary history of Germany that we remember to have 
seen. We cordially recommend it to our readers as a work of a highly interesting and in- 
structive character.”"—The Literary Gazette. 

“This work evinces on the part of the author considerable literary taste and ability. 
Luther’s sermon, given in extenso (with a linear translation), is admirably characteristic of 
the great reformer, and well worth the price of the volume.”—The Critic. 

“This work, containing a considerable amount of information, will be welcomed by a 
rapidly increasing class, the English student of Teutonic literature.”’—Spectator. 

“ Acceptable and useful to English students.”—Notes and Queries. 

“This review will be found useful to English students; the separate Essays on the 
ancient German epics, Minne and Meisterstinger, on Luther, and on the popular ballads, 
contain, in a convenient form, much accurate information.’’— Westminster Review. 

“ Mr. Solling’s work contains the best short summary of the history of-German litera- 
ture that is to be found in English.” —Lvaminer. 








WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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Mr. Dickens's Works. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three Illustrations. 8vo. 1l. 1s. 
Cheap Edition, 5s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations. 8vo. 1. 1s. Cheap 
Edition, 5s. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. With Forty Illustrations. 8vo. 1l. 1s. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations. 8vo. 1l. 1s. Cheap 
Edition, 5s. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Illustrations. Imperial 
8vo. 13s, Cheap Edition, 4s. 

BARNABY RUDGE. A Tate or THE Riots or "E1rcuty. With Seventy-eight 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 13s. Cheap Edition, 4s, 

AMERICAN NOTES, ror Generat Circutation. Fourth Edition. 2 Vols. 
post 8vo. 1/7. 1s. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

OLIVER TWIST; or, Tue Parish Boy’s Progress. Illustrated by GEORGE 

_ Crurksnank, Third Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 1/. 5s. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 








Just publighed, 


A NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION, 
Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by the Author. With Vignettes. 


Complete in Twenty-two Volumes, 
CONTAINING ALL MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS PER VOLUME. 


Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s Works. 


Unirorm Epition, 1n Crown Octavo. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. In2 Vols. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucida- 


tions and connecting Narrative. In 3 vols. 18s. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. by —. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. << 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In4 vols. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. i L Vol 68 

HERO WORSHIP. ner 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM. idk: Me 

PAST AND PRESENT. cs err 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 Vol. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Goretue. A Translation. In 2 Vols. 12s. 














CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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MESSRS. J. H. AND JAMES PARKER’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


OXFORD, ann 377 STRAND, LONDON. 
a 
Now ready, Fcap. 8vo, price 4s. 
ALICE LISLE: 
A TALE OF PURITAN TIMES. 
By the Rev. R. KING, B.A., Author of “Angels’ Work,” “ The Singers of the Sanctuary,’ &c. 








Now ready, Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: 
ITS EARLY HISTORY AND PROGRESS. 
With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. 





Just published, Feap. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 4s. 6d. 


PASS AND CLASS. 
AN OXFORD GUIDE-BOOK 


THROUGH THE COURSES OF LITERZ HUMANIORES, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL SCIENCE, AND 
LAW AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. 





Just ready, Fcap. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d. 


THE YEAR OF THE CHURCH. 
A COURSE OF SERMONS 
By THE Late Rev. RICHARD WEBSTER HUNTLEY, M.A., 


Sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; Rector of Boxwell-cum-Leighterton, Glou- 
cestershire, and Vicar of Alberbury, Salop; and for Eleven Years Proctor in Convoca- 
tion for the Clergy of the Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 


With a Short Memoir by the Editor, the Rev. Sin Georce Prevost, Bart., M.A. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth lettered, price 10s. 6d. 


A NEW CATENA ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 


A PRACTICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL: 


IN WHICH ARE EXHIBITED THE RESULTS OF THE MOST LEARNED THEOLOGICAL CRITICISMS, 
FROM THE AGE OF THE EARLY FATHERS DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


Epitep sy THE Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Mary Church, Devon; and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 





Now ready, the Second (and Concluding) Volume, the Fourteenth Century. With Supple- 
ment, comprising the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. Two Vols. 
medium 8 vo, price 1/, 12s. in cloth, extra gilt tops, 


ANCIENT ARMOUR & WEAPONS IN EUROPE: 


FROM THE IRON PERIOD OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS TO THE END 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


With Illustrations from Contemporary Monuments. 
By JOHN HEWITT, Member of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain. 


*,* The First Volume, containing the Period to the End of the Thirteenth Century, 
price 188.; or, the ‘Three Volumes complete, 2/. 10s. 
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VALUABLE GIFTS TO CLERGYMEN, SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOIS, Se. 








The Publishers may be allowed to suggest any of the following Serius of 
Works as most suitable Presents to CLERGYMEN, Mc. : 


Foreign Theological Library. First Series, in 34 vols. 8vo. Comprising 


O.sHavsEn’s Commentaries, &c. Subscription price, 8/, 18s. 6d. 


Foreign Theological Library. Second Series, in 20 vols. Including Stier 
on the Words of Christ, 8 vols.; Henastenpere’s Christology, 4 vols.; BaumGARTEN on 
the Acts, 3 vols.; Uxtimann’s Reformers before the Reformation, 2 vols.; Kr1t on 
Joshua and on Kings, 3 vols. Subscription price, 5/. 5s. 


Dr. John Owen’s Complete Works. Edited by Dr. Goold. 24 vols. 8vo. 


Subscription price, 5/. 5s. 
Calvin’s Works, In 51 vols. 8vo. Including Institutes, 3 vols.; Tracts, 3 


vols.; Commentaries, 45 vols. Subscription price, 9/. 9s. (Commentaries separately, 


71. 17s, 6d.) 
John Albert Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Testament. In 5vols. 8vo. Sub- 


scription price, 1/, 11s. 6d. 


Subscriptions may be remitted through any respectable Bookseller. 
Prospectuses free on application. 





Commentary on the Pentateuch. From the German of Otto Von Gerlach. 
By the Rev. H. Downine, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Kingswinford. In demy 8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


The Words of the Risen Saviour. By Rudolph Stier, D.D: Translated from 
the German by the Rev. W. B. Pore. In one volume, demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 


Studies on Blaise Pascal. By Alexander Vinet, D.D. Translated, with an 
Appendix of Notes, by the Rev. T. Smrru, A.M. In crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


Light from the Cross. From the German, By Dr.Tholuck. In crown 8vo. 
Price 5s. Second Edition. 


The Sinlessness of Jesus an Evidence for Christianity. By Dr. Carl Ullmann. 
Translated by the Rey. R. L. Brown, St. Mark’s, London. In crown 8vo. Price 5s. 


The Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. William Wilson, Min- 


ister of St. Paul’s Free Church, Dundee. In crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


Earthly and Heavenly Things; or, the Truths unfolded by our Lord in his 
Interview with Nicodemus. By Rev. James Grierson, D.D., Errol. In crown 8vo. 
Price 5s. 


Lectures, Expository and Practical, on the Book of Esther. By Alexander 


D. Davinson, D.D., Minister of Free West Church, Aberdeen, Lately published. In 
crown 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. 


The Primeval World: A Treatise on the Relations of Geology to Theology. 


By the Rev. Paton J. Guoac. In crown 8vo. Price 3s. cloth. 


Commentaries, Expository and Practical, on First Epistle to Thessalonians, 
James, and First John. By Rev. ALexanperR S. Parrerson, D.D., Glasgow. In 
Fscp. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. 








EDINBURGH: T. & T. CLARK, LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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Works Published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 


AND 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO., LONDON. 


_—— 
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Just Published, in one thick volume (of about 520 pp.), price 7s. 6d., 


HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY TO THE REFORMATION. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF PROFESSOR KURTZ. 


With Emendations and Additions by the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, Ph. D., 
Author of “ History of the Jewish Nation.” 


““ This volume exactly supplies a want long felt by the students of Church History. 
It is scientific in its plan and structure, ample in its information, clear in its classification 
and arrangement, brief, compact, and very moderate in price. Its value is enhanced by a 
copious Index and Table of Contents.’”’—Baptist Magazine. 


WORKS OF PROFESSOR VINET OF LAUSANNE. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY: THE THEORY OF A GOSPEL MINISTRY. 
Translated from the French of PROFESSOR VINET. 
In post 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, Second Edition. 


HOMILETICS ; OR, THE THEORY OF PREACHING. 


Second Edition, carefully revised and edited, with copious Notes, 
By the Rey. A. R. FAUSSET, Editor of Translation of Bengel’s ‘“‘ Gnomon.” 
Demy 8vo, price 9s, (Copyright.) 


VITAL CHRISTIANITY: 


ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES ON THE RELIGIONS OF MAN AND THE RELIGION OF GOD. 


Translated, with an Introduction, by ROBERT TURNBULL, Pastor of 
the Howard-Street Church, Boston. Post 8vo, 2s., cloth. 


EVANGELICAL MEDITATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


INCLUDING VOLTAIRE, ROSSEAU, MONTESQUIEU, &c. 
Translated by the Rev. JAMES BRYCE, LL.D. 8vo, pp. 500, price 6s. 

















In demy 8vo, price 6s., cloth, 


ZWINGLI; OR, THE RISE OF THE REFORMATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
A Life of the Reformer, with some Notices of his Time and Contemporaries. 
By R. CHRISTOFFEL, Pastor of the Reformed Church, Wintersingen, Switzerland. 
Translated from the German by JOHN COCHRAN, Esq. 





In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST CENTURY ; 
Or, the New Birth of the Social Life of Man through the Rising of Christianity. 


Translated from the German of CHRISTIAN HOFFMAN, Inspector of the 
Evangelical School in Salon, near Ludwigsburg. 
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POEMS AND ESSAYS. 
BY WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 


Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, 
BY HIS BROTHER-IN-LAW 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 


2 vols, crown 8yo, price 1/, 1s. 





Contents of Vol. I. 
Preratory Memoir. E.iwvke, Count or YvELoc: a Tragedy. 
Minor Poems. VIOLENZia: a Tragedy. 
Contents of Vol. IT. 
Essays (reprinted chiefly from the National Review) : 


Tennyson. The Miss Brontés. : 

The Classical School of English Poetry: | Sir E. B. Lytton, Novelist, Philosopher, 
Matthew Arnold. and Poet. 

Mrs. Browning. Woman. 

The Conversation and Poetry of Rogers. Ghosts of the Old and New School. 

Thomas Moore. Fictions for Children. ; 

The Theory of Poetic Expression: Gray. Children’s Fairy-Tales, and George Cruik- 

Unideal Poetry: Crabbe. shank. 

Unideal Fiction: De Foe. The Police. 

W. M. Thackeray, Artist and Moralist. Thackeray on Swift. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 





Just published, price 68, 6d., boards, 
A SPRING-MORNING’S DREAM, WITH 
SOMNILOQUENCE AND ETEIPQMEN. 
A Pew Poem. 
By JOSEPH HAMBLETON. 
KENT AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Just published, price 5s. 6d. 


POEMS. BY LINUS. 


ConTENTS : 
7HE PRIESTESS OF ISIS. EARNEST. 
TIT ISOLINE. 
THE b TILENCH OF TSORSZ, THE SHADOW. 
LIN MINOR POEMS. 


LONDON: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 STRAND. 





Published this day, post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


GLIMPSES OF THE HEAVEN THAT LIES ABOUT US. 


By T. E. POYNTING. 
LONDON: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 STRAND. 
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‘New and Recent Works. 


THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH ; gathered chiefly from Recent Works 
in Theology and Philosophy. By Sara S. Hennett. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


A HISTORY OF THE CREATION AND THE PATRIARCHS ; or, 
— Analytically Treated. Vol. I. The Book of Genesis. Post 8vo. 6s. 
cloth. 

PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH THEOLOGICAL 
THEORIES: Discourses by Parzre WitiiaM Perritt, Ph. D. Crown 8yo. 1s. cloth. 


LA ROME DES PAPES ; son Origine, ses Phases successives, ses Mceurs 


intimes, son Gouvernement, son Systéme administratif, Par un Ancien Membre de la 
Constituante Romaine. In 3 vols. 4s. 6d. each. 


LA PAPAUTE ET L’EMPIRE. Par F. Laurent, Professeur 4 l’Uni- 
versité de Gand. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS, with a Commentary 
on the Opening Portion, from the German of Dr. Peter von Bohlen, late Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of Kénigsberg. Edited by James 
Herwoop, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely Trans- 


lated and Condensed. By Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 16s. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, from the Administra- 
tion of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis Witt1am Newman, formerly 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of “ The Soul: its Sorrows and Aspira- 
tions,” &c. Second Edition. Large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, critically Examined. By Dr. Davip Friepricu 


Strauss. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12. 16s. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By R.W. Mackay, 
M.A., Author of ** The Progress of the Intellect, as exemplified in the Religious De- 
velopment of the Greeks and Hebrews.” Large post 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, as exemplified in the Reli- 
gious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., Author of 
‘**The Rise and Progress of Christianity.” 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. Written by 
Himself, with Portions of his Correspondence. Edited by Joun Hamitton Tuom. 
3 vols. post 8vo, cloth. 15s. k 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. Lectures by Victor Cousin. Trans- 
lated from the French. To which isadded a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant’s 
Life and Writings. By A. G. Henperson. Post 8vo, cloth. 9s. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Lupwic Freversacu. Trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, Translator of Strauss’s 
“ Life of Jesus.” Post 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND; or, 
the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayrer, B.A., Author of 
Po ga Aspects of Faith and Duty.” A New Edition, Revised. Large post 8vo. 

s. 6d. 

















Lonpon: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to Joun Capmany), 8 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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This day is published No. XXVIII., July 1860, price 6s., of 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
I. Darwin on the Theory of Species. VI. Dr. Laycock on Mind and Brain. 
II. Slave Politics and Economics. VII. Bishop Wilson. 
III. London in the Thirteenth Century. VIII. Domestic Annals of Scotland. 


IV. Limits of Religious Thought — Mansel | IX. General Patrick Gordon. 
and his Critics. | XX. The Oxford Essayists. 
V. Ragged Homesand Ministering Women. | Brief Literary Notices. 


Now ready, Second Edition Revised, 2 Vols., Post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


Fiji and the Fijians. Vol. I. The Islands and their Inhabitants. 
By T. Wittiams. Vol. II. MISSION HISTORY. By J. Catverr. Edited by 
G.S. Rowe. With numerous Illustrations. 


“‘ The execution of the volumes is very thorough. They contain an astonishing mass of 
small facts compressed skilfully together; and when we close them, we feel as if we under- 
stood the Fijians as well as civilised men can ever understand savages with whom they have 
never come into actual contact.’’—Saturday Review. 

This history of Fiji and the Fijians is, without exception, the most reliable ever given 
to the world. The Chapter on language and literature is admirably written.... The 
second volume is a record of missionary labours of enormous magnitude, showing the diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome, and the result that has been so blessed. The enterprise is 
in itself a beautiful history, and it is better than well told here.’’— Constitutional Press. 


Second Edition, revised and enlarged, post 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 6d., 


Modern Anglican Theology : chapters on Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, 
Kinestey, and Jowett, and on the Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement. By THE 
Rev. James H. Rica. 


“* Perhaps nowhere else can be found more discriminating estimates of the characters and 
writings of Hare, Maurice, Kingsley, and Jowett, both in relation to general theology, and to 
the Church of England. Archdeacon Hare especially is a character which Mr. Rigg has 
warmly admired and correctly described in its main features. Maurice is severely dealt 
with, but not more so probably than truth demands; and the latent tendencies of the 
opinions of Jowett are grasped with much acuteness, and described in very vivid colours.’ 
—Clerical Journal. 

“TI can heartily recommend this work to every student. I believe there is no other 
book that gives so much information so well digested on the whole series of authors of this 
school.” —ARev. C. Hebert’s Atonement by Propitiation. 


Cheapest Edition, 
The Backwoods Preacher. An Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, 


for more than fifty years a Preacher in the Backwoods and Western Wilds of America. 
Reprinted from the Thirty-first American Edition, with Introductory Preface and 
Notes. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 


N.B.—Be sure to order HEyu1y’s Epition, the only complete book. 


“The writer is a Christian, no reader can doubt, but then he is a Christian grafted on a 
thorough Yankee. It is as if Sam Slick had abandoned the clock trade and taken to field 
preaching. The book is further valuable for showing the country as well as the man. We 
are insensibly made acquainted with the habits of the backwoodsmen—we see the lives 
they lead, the difficulties they have to contend with, and how those difficulties recoil upon 
the national character. In fine, the book is a thoroughly amusing one, and full of informa- 
tion as well as amusement.””— The Morning Herald, January 3d, 1859. 








LONDON: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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OLDEN TALES by the Author of ‘MARY POWELL.” 
This day, Cheap Edition. Price 2s, 6d. 


THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE, 
IN ANTIQUE. 
Lately Published, 


DEBORAH’S DIARY. With Illustrations, Cheap Edition. Price 2s, 
THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 2s. 6d. in Antique. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Price 2s. 6d. in Antique. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Just Published, One Vol. 8vo. Price 16s, 


DR. FORBES WINSLOW’S NEW WORK ON CEREBRAL AND 
MENTAL DISORDERS. 


On Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Disorders 
of the Mind; 


Their Incipient Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment and Prophylaxis. 
By FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., &c. 
This Work embodies an Analysis of 


1, MORBID PHENOMENA OF INTELLIGENCE. 

2. ” 2 SENSATION. 

3. » ” MOTION. 

4. é ORGANIC LIFE. 

5. " 3 SLEEP AND DREAMING. 

6. PRINCIPLES OF PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, TREATMENT, AND PRO- 
PHYLAXIS. 


JOHN CHURCHILL, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Now ready, the Third Edition, revised and enlarged, in 8vo. Price 5s. cloth, 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FEELINGS OR AFFECTIONS. 
By CHARLES BRAY. 


“Tf we would understand the purpose for which we have been formed, we must study 
the nature of the faculties with which we have been endowed ; and, in order to fulfil that 
purpose, we must make use of each faculty in the direction for which it was evidently 
intended.” —Preface. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, AND ROBERTS. 





SIR J. MURRAY’S 
PURE FLUID CAMPHOR AND MAGNESIA 


are now perfected by him, at his Factories, Dublin and London, as patented, 1859. Im- 
proved, re-carbonated, sparkling, and saturated, they are most effective.—Orders to be sent 
to him, or to Mr. Linder, 104 Strand, or at any genuine Druggist’s. 


Sold by all the chief Houses, and by William Bailey, Wolverhampton and London, 
Shipping Agent. 
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Contents of No. XX. 6s. 


1. Plutarch’s Lives: Clough. 

2. The Testimony of Geology to the 
Age of the Humar Race. 

3. The Budget and the Treaty in their 
relation to Political Morality. 

4, St. Thomas of Canterbury and his 
Biographers. 

5. Madame Récamier. 


6. The Acts of the Apostles; how far 
Historical ? 
7. The Reform Bill: its real Bearing 
and ultimate Results. 
. Christianity in Japan. 
Papal Rome. 
10. Cerebral Psychology: Bain. 
1l. Mr. Bright, painted by himself. 


so 





Contents of No. IV. 5s. 


1. Characteristics of Goethe. 

2. Early English Explorers. 

3. University Reform :—Cambridge. 
4. Mr. Macaulay. 

5. Conversation aad Poetry of Rogers. 


6. The English Stage. 

7. The Political Tendencies of America. 
8. The Austrian Peace. 

9. Mediatorial Religion. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. V. 5s. 


1. Thomas Moore. 

2. Grote on Alexander the Great. 

3. Pictures and Picture-Criticism. 
4, Mr. Froude’s History of England. 
5. The Hard-Church Novel. 


6. The Character of Sir Robert Peel. 

7. The Noctes Ambrosiane. 

8. The Past and Future of Christianity. 
9. American Anxieties, 

10. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. VI. 5s. 


1, The Gowrie Conspiracy. 

2. Crime in England, and its Treatment. 

8. Victor Cousin on Madame de Hautefort and 
her Contemporaries. 

4. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 

5. De Foe as a Novelist. 


6. Italy. 

7. Sydney Dobell’s Poems on the War. 

8. Personal Influences on our present Theo- 
logy : Newman—Coleridge—Carlyle. 

9. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 





Contents of No. VII. 65s. 


1. William Wordsworth. 

2. The Relations of Art to Religion. 

3. Balzac en Pantoufles, By Léon Gozlan. 

4. Mr. Spurgeon and his Popularity. 

5. Latham and Grimm on the Ethnology of 
Germany. 


6. The Literature of Spirit-Rapping. 

7. The Crédit Mobilier and Banking Compa- 
nies in France. 

8. Strauss and German Hellenism. 

9. The Slave-Empire of the West. 

10. Books of the Quarter. 





Contents of No. VIII. 5s. 


1. Aurora Leigh. 

2. Secondary Punishments. 
3. The Clubs of London. 

4. Ancient India. 

5. The Phasis of Force. 


6. The Mutual Relation of History and Reli- 
gion. 

7. Memoirs of St. Simon. 

8. The Foreign Policy of the English Ministry. 

9. Books of the Quarter. 





Contents of No. IX. 5s. 


1, Mr. Lever’s Novels. 

2. Recent Researches in Central Africa. 

3. London Street Architecture. 

4. The Alleged Non-existence of Shakespeare. 

5. Critical Theories of Baur, and others, on the 
Fourth Gospel, 

6. Miss Bronté. 


7. Lord Brougham. 

8. The Manchester Exhibition. 

9, The University of London and Middle-Class 
Education. 

10. The New Parliament. 

11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 





Contents of No. X. 5s. 


1. The Reform of the Army. 

2. The Autobiography of a Mohammedan Gen- 
tleman. 

3. Charles Waterton. 

4. The ultimate Laws of Physiology. 

5. Unspiritual Religion ; Professor Rogers. 


6. Alexander Smith’s Poetry. 
7. Popular Legends and Fairy Tales. 
8. Béranger. 
9. The Military Revolt in India. 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 
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Contents of No. XI. 5s. 


1. Principles of Indian Government, 

2. George Sand. 

3. Colonel Mure and the Attic Historians. 
4. Hashish. 

5. Ben Jonson. 

6. The Czar Nicholas. 


Contents of 


1, Merope: a Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. 

2. Strauss’s Life of Ulrich von Hutten, 

3. Recent Contributions to the Study of Latin 
Literature. 

4. Swedenborgiana. 

5. The Old English Nobility. 


7.. The World of Mind by Isaac Taylor. 
8. Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Poems. 
» 9. Civilisation and Faith. 
10. The Monetary Crisis. 
il. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


No. XII. 5s. 
6. Religion and Society: Paley and Channing. 
7. Lord Grey on Reform, 
8. The Waverley Novels, 
9. Louis Napoleon at Home and Abroad. 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 





Contents of No. XIII. 5s. 


1. Ghosts of the Old and New School. 

2. Mr. Gladstone’s Homer and the Homeric 
Age. 

3. The Troubadours, 

4. Hegel’s Philosophy of History. 

5. Mr. Kingsley’s Poems. 


6. Mahomet. 
7. Charlatan Poetry: Martin Farquhar Tup- 


per. 
8. Comte’s Life and Philosophy. 
9. The State of Parties. 

10. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. XIV. 6s. 


1. Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 

2. The Relations of France and England. 

3. The Sculptures from Halicarnassus in the 
British Museum. 

4. Woman. 

5. Russian Literature and Alexander Pushkin. 

6. = Great Rebellion: Mr. Sanford and Mr. 

orster. 


Contents of 
1, Crabbe. 


2. The Autobiography of Catherine II. 

3. The Results of Short Imprisonments. 

4, Virgil and his Modern Critics. 

5. ae = Miot de Melito and the French Revo- 
ution. 


Contents of 
i, a foe B. Lytton, Novelist, Philosopher, and 


2. Seam s History of Rome. 

3. Social Innovators and Reformers. 

4. The Present State of Photography. 

5. Mill on Liberty. 

6. Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 


7. Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
8. The Zouave and kindred Languages. 
9. Charles Dickens. 
10. Professional Religion. 
11. Note in answer to Colonel Mure. 
12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies, 


No. XV. 6s. 
6. False Morality of Lady Novelists. 
7. The Religion of the Working Classes. 
8. Longfellow. 
9. Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
10. Parliamentary Reform. 
11. Books of the Quarter. 


No. XVI. 6s. 

D’Aguesseau and French Jurisprudence. 

. Peasant Life in Russia. 

. The true Difficulties of the Italian Ques- 
tion. 

10. Schleiermacher’s Life and Times. 

11. Present Aspects of Parliamentary Reform, 

12. Books of the Quarter, 
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Contents of No. XVII. 6s. 


1, Glaciers and Glacier Theories. 

2. Peasant Life in Hungary. 

3. The People of the Arabian Nights. 
4. The Settlement of New England. 
5. Utopian Banquets. 

6, The Apostolic Age. 


7. John Miiton. 

8. The Bertrams. 

9. Revelation; what it is not and what it is. 
10. Italy; its Prospects and Capacities, 
11. Books of the Quarter. 





Contents of No. XVIIL 6s. 


1. George Canning. 

2. The Teneriffe Astronomical Expedition. 
3. Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece, 
4. Royer-Collard. 

5. Tennyson’s Idylls. 

§. The Navy; its Want of Men. 


Contents of 


1. Mr. Kingsley’s Literary Errors and Ex- 
cesses. 

2. The Foreign Office: Classic or Gothic. 

3. Whately’s Edition of Paley’s Ethies. 

4. The Blind. 

5. Intemperance ; its Causes and Cures. 


7. Tudor Legislation: Mr, Froude and Mr. 
A 


mes. 
8. The Poetry of the Old Testament. 
9. John Stuart Mill. 
10. Books of tlie Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


No. XIX. 6s. 
6. Theodore Parker. 
7. England’s Policy in the Congress. 
8. Darwin on the Origin of Species. 
9. The History of the Unreformed Parliament, 
and its Lessons. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 
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L. HACHETTE AND CO/S GREAT DICTIONARIES. 





Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques, 6 vols. 8vo. 55s. 
Dictionnaire de l’Economie Politique. 2 vols. 50s. 
Dictionnaire Universel d’Histoire et de Geographie, Par M. N. Bovitter. 


pp. 2065, 21s. 


Dictionnaire Universel des Sciences. 
‘Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, Par Varerzav. pp. 1802. 25s. 
Dictionnaire Universel de la Vie Pratique a la Ville et a la Campagne. 


Par M, Betize. pp. 1872. 21s. 


Par M. N. Bouter. pp. 1750. 2ls. 


Lexicon Arabico-Latinum. By Freyrac. 4 vols. 4to. 48s. 


The same. On fine paper. 60s. 


Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, ex opere suo majore excerptum. 1 vol. 4to. 12s. 
Dictionnaire des Synonymes Francais, Par Laraye. 15s. 





Educational Works. General Literature. 
Bibliothéque des Chemins de Fer, at 1s. and 2s, the volume. 


Catalogues supplied, or forwarded by post on application. 


L. HACHETTE AND CO., FRENCH PUBLISHERS, 18 KING WILLIAM 
STREET, STRAND, W.C. 











BREAKFAST CRUETS, 20s. 
Usuatty CHarGeEp 35s. 


Handsome Four-Glass Cruet Frame .... « + 
Chased Vine Pattern Cake Basket . . . . 2 «© « 
Chased Bread Basket, tomatch . ... . ee le de 
Handsome Engraved Salver, or)6-inch . . . . . 
Waiter, for Handing Wine, bine ti acl ie 
very suitable for Presents . )8-inch . .. . . 
some Fish Carver,inCase ..... = 

12 Pairs Ivory Handled Dessert Knives and Forks. . 
12 Pairs Pearl Handled ditto ditto . . .... ° 


The above prices will 


WEST'S 
PATENT ELECTRO PLATE 
(AMALGAMATED SILVER) 

Is the only Article equal to Silver. 





ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS & FORKS, FULL SIZE. 


p Fiddle Thread King’s Lil 
Best quality. Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 


ons 


12 Table Forks. . .£1160 £2 80 £3 00 £3100 
12 Table Spoons - 11460 280 800 3100 
12 Dessert Forks . . 170 1150 220 2100 
12 Dessert Spoons. . 1 70 1150 220 2100 
12TeaSpoons . ..0160 140 17060 1160 
2 Sauce Ladles - 0 80 086 0106 0180 
1Gravy Spoon .. 070 0106 0110 0130 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt) . 0 68 0100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon,do. 0 18 026 03830 0O 836 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 0 36 046 050 0 70 
1 Pair Fish Carvers. 100 176 1120 1180 
1 Butter Knife 030 060 0°60 070 
1Soup Ladle . . . 0120 0160 0176 1 00 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) . 0100 0150 0180 110 








Complete Service £101210 14 96 17 60 2012 





Any Article sold separately at the same prices, 





One Set of Four Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £5; 


. | one Set of Four Dish Covers—viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, 
. | and two 14-inch—£9 18s.; Cruet Frame, 4-Glass, 20s. ; Full- 
. | size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of En- 
. | gravings, with prices attached, sent per post gratis, Spoons 
. | and Forks of equal quality usually charged one-third more, 


ve some idea of the stock. This Establishment is the oldest of its class in London, ie 


been well known as the Golden Ball of Bowyer Row (now Ludgate Street), in the reign of Elizabeth; it is 
will be a guarantee of the quality of its manufactures. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS. 





Thomas West, 18, Ludgate Street, London. Manufactory, Victoria Works. 
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BENNETT'S PATENT CLOCKS, with Illuminated Hands. 
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Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully finished. 
GOLD CASES AND JEWELLED. QUALITY. SILVER CASES AND JEWELLED. QUALITY. 
GENTLEMEN’S. A/B/C GENTLEMEN’S, A/B/C 
Horizontal Construction, enamel | Gs. | Gs. | Gs. Horizontal Construction, sound | Gs. | Gs. | Gs. 
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TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
VISITORS TO THE SEA-SIDE, AND OTHERS 
Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun and heated particles of Dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
A most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and 
relaxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensa- 
tion attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration, fly before its application, 
and give place to a pure and healthy complexion. In cases of sunburn, or stings of insects, 
its virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


The heat of Summer also frequently communicates a dryness to the hair, and a tendency to 
fall off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


An invigorator and beautifier of the hair beyond all precedent. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
A White Powder compounded of the choicest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on 
the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the Gums a 
firmness, and to the breath a delicate fragrance. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


Sold at 20 Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Begs most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
Pens, and in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a NEw 
SERIES Of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATE- 
RIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with 
fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 


Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 

Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 

96 New Street, Birmingham; 

91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; anv at 87GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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Art. 1L—EDMOND ABOUT. 


Ouvrages de M. About. Paris: Hachette, 1860. 
La Nouvelle Carte d@ Europe. Paris: Dentu, 1860. 


M. ABourt is one of the cleverest of living Frenchmen. Perhaps, 
in his own way, he has no rival. No one in this generation has 
come so near the sprightliness, the worldly shrewdness, and the 
drollery of Voltaire. There are many passages in his tales 
which, without giving any painful sense of direct imitation, are 
almost to be ranked with Candide and L’Ingénu. Like Voltaire, 
M. About charms us not by direct sallies of witty writing so 
much as by happy turns of language and a certain well-bred 
impertinence of style. Like Voltaire, he has the art of treating 
impossible and fantastic incidents as if they were probable, and 
of carrying us along with a narrative that we laugh at ourselves 
for admitting as credible. He has the genius of dramatic con- 
struction, which enables Frenchmen alone of all people in the 
world to make any number of good acting plays out of the most 
miserable materials. Like Voltaire, too, he is fond of applying 
his sense and his wit to the questions of the day, and of treating 
political problems with that suggestive lightness which some- 
times seems to open veins of rich and available thought, and 
sometimes invests the most serious affairs of life with an atmo- 
sphere of mockery. Unlike Voltaire, however, he never trades 
on the public appetite for polished licentiousness, and his books 
are unsoiled with any thing like coarseness. The day is also past 
in France when Scripture characters were considered to have 
principally existed that they might provide food for a neat 
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persiflage. Of course Frenchmen will be French, and M. 
About is not a devout Catholic; but his works contain little 
that need shock the legitimate susceptibility of a Protestant 
family. They are therefore well worth reading; for the lan- 
guage is excellent. They are very amusing, they are flavoured 
with too strong a common sense to be merely funny, and they 
illustrate a considerable section of the thoughts and feelings of 
modern France. 

M. About’s books, which are now growing tolerably nu- 
merous, may be divided into three classes. There are his lighter 
novels, which are pure romances of society, and which are telling 
because they are so well constructed and so admirably written ; 
there are his more serious stories, and the books in which he 
has described his views on pictures and on the scenes through 
which he has travelled; and lastly, there are the two studies 
of current political topics, which he has published in the last 
year. We propose to say a few words on each of these classes 
of his works, to notice briefly their contents, and in some mea- 
sure indicate what we think to be their value. But our object 
is to remind our readers what M. About has written, rather 
than to give any account of his works that could be thought to 
supersede a perusal of them. Where so much of the excellence 
of the composition depends on how the things are said, and not 
on what is said, the only way is to go to the books themselves. 
An abridgment of Candide would be a very dull and unsatis- 
factory substitute for the Candide of Voltaire. 

The Roi des Montagnes is, we think, indisputably the best 
of M. About’s lighter novels. It exhibits much more strikingly 
than any other his power of making the impossible probable, 
and of surprising us with the audacity and felicity of the lan- 
guage in which the fun and gaiety of the story are clothed. 
Many of our readers will remember that this king of the moun- 
tains is a brigand-chief named Hadji-Stavros, who is supposed 
to haunt the neighbourhood of Athens; that a young German 
and an English lady and her daughter fall into his clutches, 
whence the ladies are rescued by giving an order for their 
ransom on a banking-house in which the mamma is a partner, 
and where the brigand has fortunately an equal sum lodged; 
and that the German is rescued by an American, who first seizes 
on the brigand’s daughter as a hostage, and then appears on the 
mountains with a revolver. The scenes that grow out of these 
incidents are in the highest degree comical. All is farce, and 
often the farce is sufficiently broad; but the language has a 
sustained counterfeit of gravity that gives the fun that quiet 
air which is necessary to make fun really enjoyable. The re- 
lations of Hadji-Stavros to the Greek government are the 
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groundwork of this fun. This brigand-chief is not only a po- 
pular hero, but a recognised ally of the government, having 
control of many’members of the legislative body, and a good 
understanding with half the officers of the army. The contrast 
between western notions of a government and the Greek 
government, as represented by M. About, is the main source of 
our mirth. The position of a robber infinitely respected and 
much liked, with a regular band of soldiers, a daughter at a 
boarding-school, and a good balance at his banker's, and occu- 
pying a stronghold close to the capital, seems ludicrously in- 
credible, until the good-humoured simplicity and cheerful truth- 
fulness of the story gradually persuades us to accept Hadji- 
Stavros as the most natural and probable person in the world. 
The young German, who tells the tale, hears of Hadji- 
Stavros before he sees him: and thus the opportunity is given 
for a sketch of the hero’s career. The master of the house 
where the German lodges, in Athens, is prevailed on to narrate 
what he knows of the past life of the man whom he, in common 
with nine-tenths of the Athenians, sincerely reveres. No Greek, 
in fact, objects very much, says M. About, to a Greek robbing 
him: “ Un Gree dépouillé par ses fréres se dit avec une certaine 
résignation que son argent ne sort pas de famille.” Of course 
there is an attitude of protest preserved, but the protest is of 
the feeblest kind. The native moralists complain of robbers as 
a father complains of the follies of his son. He-scolds aloud, but 
loves the boy all the better secretly, and would be very sorry his 
lad should resemble “le fils du voisin, qui n’a jamais fait parler 
de lui.” There was therefore no reason, in public opinion, why 
the Athenian should not tell the story of Hadji-Stavros without 
unfriendly criticism. Hadji-Stavros, he said, was the son of 


.a priest of the isle of Tino. He was born Heaven knows in 


what year: the Grecks of the good old time never knew their 
age, for registers “are an invention of the period of decadence.” 
He made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and on his return was taken 
by a pirate and forced to turn sailor: “ it was thus he began to 
make war on the vessels of the Turks, and generally on all those 
that had no cannons on board.” At last he determined to set 
up for himself, and the beginning of the Greek insurrection 
afforded him an opening. ‘“ He never exactly knew whether he 
was a brigand or an insurgent, nor whether he was in command 
of robbers or partisans. All money was good in his eyes, 
whether it came from friends or enemies, from simple theft or 
glorious pillage.” At this epoch every thing Greek, and Hadji- 
Stavros among the rest, was looked at en beau. “ Lord Byron 
dedicated an ode to him, and the poets and rhetoricians of Paris 
compared him to Epaminondas, et méme a ce pauvre Aristide.” 
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But a great misfortune overtook him. Peace was made, and he 
heard dimly whispered such ominous words as a government, an 
army, and public security. He laughed heartily when informed 
that his property was comprised in a sous-préfecture, but he be- 
came serious when the tax-gatherer appeared. He kicked that 
functionary from his door, and retired to the mountains; and 
thinking the proper time was come, he determined to marry. He 
married “a rich heiress of one of the best families of Laconia,” 
but his wife died after presenting him with a daughter. Thence- 
forth he only lived for this child; and in order to give her a 
royal dowry, he “ studied the question of money, learnt to specu- 
late, watched the rise and fall of the funds, and made his band 
of robbers into a joint-stock company.” He travelled widely ; 
and it was during a stay in England that the sight of an election 
for a rotten borough in Yorkshire “ inspired him with profound 
reflections on the nature and advantages of constitutional govern- 
ment.” He came back determined to work the institutions of 
his country to his profit. “ He burnt a fair quantity of villages 
to please the Opposition, and then destroyed as many in the in- 
terest of the Conservative party.” At last his influence was so 
great that he had thirty deputies who were his passive tools. 
A celebrated minister considered it worth while to buy him once 
for all with a magnificent offer. They met in a most friendly 
way, and the minister offered him a full amnesty for him and 
his, a brevet of general of division, the title of senator, and ten 
thousand hectares of forest-land as a free gift. The brigand 
hesitated, but at last refused. “It is too late,” he said, “for me, 
at my age, to change my way of living. I should go to sleep in 
the Senate, and should be apt, from mere force of habit, to shoot 
my soldiers if I saw them in the uniform I have so often attacked.” 

The character of Hadji-Stavros is well kept up throughout 
the book, and he has a wild and savage nobleness, and assumes 
a comic «air of superiority to every thing else in Greece, which 
warms our sympathies as we go on. He reaches his climax in 
a passage in which he sketches.an ideal of brigandage, which 
old age alone prevents him from realising. ‘I would give 
much,” he says, “‘to be young once more, and to be only fifty 
years old. I dream of a new organisation of brigandage, with- 
out disorder, turbulence, or noise; but I have no one to second 
me. I should like to have an exact census of all the inhabitants 
of the kingdom, with an approximative estimate of all their pro- 
perty, movable and immovable. <A recognised agent at each 
port would inform me of the intended route, and, so far as pos- 
sible, of the fortune, of every traveller who landed; and thus I 
should know what each person ought to give me, and I should 
not be liable to ask too much or too little. I would establish 
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on each road a staff of neat employé, well educated and well 
clothed; for, after all, what is the good of disgusting one’s 
clients by a repulsive aspect and a ruffianly air? I have seen 
thieves in France and England dressed with the most consummate 
elegance, and they did their business just as well.” This seems 
to us to go beyond the ordinary region of French wit; and to 
rise to the level of the humour of Gil Blas. The chief then 
develops further his great idea: ‘‘I should exact from all my 
subordinates the greatest refinement of manners, especially from 
those employed in the department of arrests. For prisoners of 
distinction 1 would have comfortable and airy dwellings, with 
gardens attached. And do not.suppose this would fall heavily 
on their purses. Quite the contrary. If every traveller who 


landed in the kingdom necessarily fell into my hands, I could: 


afford to tax each individual at an insignificant figure. Let 
every native and every traveller merely give me one-quarter 
per cent on the sum total of his fortune, and I should gain by 
the arrangement.” But two objections may be urged; and the 
reply to these objections is the cream of the whole speech. It. 
may be said that this imposition would be very unjust, and that 
it would be illegal. Hadji-Stavros disposes of both these 
grounds of complaint. ‘“ Brigandage, under my system, would 
only be a tax on the circulation; it would be a just tax, for 
it would be proportioned; and it would be a normal tax, for it 
has been levied ever since the heroic ages.. Nay, if necessary, 
we might simplify the thing by arranging a yearly subscrip- 
tion: for such a sum down natives should get a safe conduct, 
and strangers a visa on their passports. Then you say that, 
according to the terms of the constitution, such a tax could. not 
be imposed without the vote of the twochambers. Ah, my dear 
sir, if I only had the time, I would buy the whole Senate, and 
would have every deputy returned to please me. The law 
would pass at once; and, if desirable, it would be easy. to 
create a minister of highways.” A specimen in English of a 
French book is not worth much, but there are little bits in this 
description which are striking even when translated. The 
calmness and virtue, the equity and impartiality, of the hoary 
old sinner are delightful, with his talk about his clients, his 
refined employés, and his proportional taxes. Fielding has 
given us something of the same sort in Jonathan Wild, and his 
satire is bitterer and fiercer; but there is a neatness and plau- 
sibility in M. About’s brigand which amuses and pleases us 
more. 

The most ludicrous scene in Le Roi des Montagnes is one, 
perhaps, in which the gendarmes of Athens are sent in pursuit 
of the brigands. ‘The English lady is triumphant, and thinks 
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that the hour of her release is come, and that the odious neces- 
sity of paying a ransom will be avoided. She is soon unde- 
ceived. Pericles, the captain of the soldiers, is not only on 
excellent terms with Hadji-Stavros, but is a shareholder in the 
great robber joint-stock company. The friends meet each other 
with the warmest greeting, and talk at once with great can- 
dour over the affair in hand. They only dispute as to which is 
to have the best in the great imaginary battle, of which Peri- 
cles is to send a flaming report to the government. Fericles 
claims that he should be stated to have the best of it, as he 
wishes to have a decoration given him. The brigand says that 
this is rather too much, as it was he who had just made Peri- 
cles a captain. ‘‘ But,” replies Pericles, “it is. for your interest 
that you should be said to be defeated, for then confidence will 
be restored, and travellers will again begin to go over the coun- 
try.” “Yes,” answers Hadji-Stavros; “ but if I am said to be 
defeated, the funds will rise, and I am speculating for a fall.” 
When this is settled, the brigand asks for ten men out of the 
gendarmes as recruits to his band. This is considered a great 
promotion for them, and Pericles interests himself for a favour- 
ite. ‘He has no chance of rising in the regular way,” says 
Pericles; “ but if you let him distinguish himself in your troop, 
the government will offer to bribe him back, and so he will 
get his step in six months.” When it is known that Hadji- 
Stavros will accept ten recruits, the anxiety to be among those 
selected gives rise to much unpleasant feeling. More particu- 
larly, we are told that “two or three graybeards said openly, 
that the promotion was made too much by pure favour, and 
that there was a shameful disregard of the claims of seniority.” 
This demand of the veterans to have the leneth of their service 
in the regular force taken into consideration when recruiting is 
going on for the brigand troop is an admirable touch of hu- 
mour. Pericles tells Hadji-Stavros that the guard in charge of 
treasure is to pass at a particular time ‘through a particular 
defile; and the brigand hastens to intercept it, leaving the gen- 
darmes to take care of the English ladies and their German 
companion. Before leaving, he charges Pericles to take every 
precaution against the escape of prisoners whose ransom was 
likely to be so considerable. ‘ You need not fear,” replies 
Pericles, “I am a shareholder.” Hadji-Stavros had just en- 
couraged him by announcing that the year’s dividend per share 
would be eighty-two per cent. The expedition against the 
guard of the treasure turns out unfortunately, and three of the 
recruits are killed. When the King of the Mountains returns 
with this bad news, Pericles is seriously alarmed. That three 
of his soldiers should be found attacking a royal convoy seems, 
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even to him, rather strong. But the consequences he appre- 
hends are of a peculiar kind. What he fears is, that he shall 
not be invited to the next court ball. “See,” says Hadji- 

tavros, in confidence to the German, “this is a Greek of to- 
day; I am a Greek of yesterday ; and the newspapers say we 
are in a state of progress.” 

By the side of the description of the King of the Moun- 
tains occurs the more purely farcical description of the English 
ladies, Mrs. Barley and Mary Ann. They are very like the 
usual English people of French comedy, the Anglais pour rire, 
who give some delight to Frenchmen, and such unbounded 
amusement to Englishmen, in the minor theatres of Paris. 
The mamma confines her observations to repeating that she and 
her daughter are Englishwomen, and that they are not to be so 
treated; that she will write to Lord Palmerston and the Times, 
and have the Mediterranean fleet despatched to Athens at once, 
unless she has every thing her own way. She writes a letter 
to her brother about the money to be paid for her ransom, and 
ends by saying, “ It is monstrous that two Englishwomen, citi- 
zens of the greatest empire of the world, should be reduced to 
eat their roast meat without mustard and pickles, aad to drink 
plain water like the commonest kind of fish.” This purely 
farcical element in M. About’s books does not make them less 
amusing, but it brings them to a lower level. We see that, in 
order to produce an effect, he is satisfied to deal out a very 
hackneyed and exaggerated kind of wit to his minor characters. 
These jokes in a French novel are about as witty as if a French- 
man in an English novel were always asking for frogs. We 
cannot help laughing at Mrs. Barley; but the difference be- 
tween the wit involved in portraying an English lady always 
boasting of her country, and always demanding mustard and 
pickles, and the wit that shines through the elaborate creation 
of Hadji-Stavros is immense, and makes us feel that M. About, 
if he often works with very fine tools, also often works with 
very coarse ones. 

Of the other comic novels of M. About, the best and most 
amusing is, we think, Z'rente et Quarante. ‘There is less bril- 
liancy in the writing than in the Roz des Montagnes, and there 
is none of the local colouring and truthfulness of description in 
the midst of exaggeration; but there is almost, if not quite, as 
much skilfulness in handling the improbable, and in keeping 
the reader in an imaginary world so like the real as to produce 
the illusion that, after all, the story is not so unnatural. In 
Trente et Quarante there is a Captain Bitterlin, a remnant of 
the grande armée, a thoroughly pig-headed, parvenu, vain, pre- 
judiced old soldier. Like most old soldiers in romance, the 
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Captain has an only daughter, lovely, romantic, and named 
Emma. An Italian refugee sees her and falls in love with her 
at first sight, and she returns his passion. But as her father 
considers all women deserve distrust, and require to be kept in 
the closest imprisonment, it is hard for the lovers to meet. The 
young lady’s health fails, as the health of most young ladies 
would fail who were locked up for a fortnight at a time, with a 
lover outside the door and a suspicious father inside. The old 
officer determines to take his daughter on a little tour, and they 
set off for Switzerland. The lover manages to ascertain the 
time of starting, and takes a place in the same carriage. They 
journey on, and he goes with them. The Captain has no sus- 
picion that this young Italian is his daughter's lover; but he 
gets dreadfully bored with the ardent affection the stranger 
shows for him, and the determination with which he sticks to 
the same route. ‘They at last approach Baden, and the young 
Italian announces his intention of going there. The Captain 
breaks out into a violent anathema against gambling in the pre- 
sence of a large party. They laugh at him, and tell him that if 
he went to Baden, he would gamble too. He indignantly denies 
this, and offers to go to Baden, to show the strength of his 
powers of resistance. ‘The Italian goes first, and has two or 
three nights of varied fortune. He is sitting at the table play- 
ing trente et quarante, with twenty francs before him, which 
was all he had left, when suddenly he sees M. Bitterlin. In 
terror lest the father of Emma should set him down as a gam- 
bler, he gets up from his seat, and leaves his francs behind him. 
M. Bitterlin sees them, and thinks that, at least, he ought to 
return them to the young stranger, bore and gambler as he is. 
But just as he is about to take them up, he finds twenty more 
francs added to them. The Italian had left them staked on the 
black, and the black has won. Not understanding what has — 
happened, M. Bitterlin leaves the forty francs where they are, 
and again black wins. A strange run of luck soon makes these 
francs mount to so large a pile that they exceed what is allowed 
to be staked. M. Bitterlin is requested to take from the heap 
six thousand francs, which is the maximum stake. He com- 
plies, and half dazzled by the marvel of such a sudden influx of 
wealth, and half interested in the game, he stakes on and on 
until he breaks the bank, and rises with a hundred and twenty 
thousand francs in his pocket. The lover hears what has hap- 
pened, and rushes off by the next train to Paris. The old cap- 
tain is in agony until he can restore this large sum to the 
rightful owner, and hurries after him. After a long search, he 
finds the Italian, who flatly refuses to take the money. A 
strong altercation ensues, and at last the Italian says that he 
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can see only one way in which the affair can be arranged, and 
that is, that he should marry Emma, and thus there would be 
no question as to the ownership of the money; but he entirely 
declines to accept her. The captain is furious, and asks him 
what he means by refusing his daughter. The Italian declines 
any explanation, and a duel is arranged. On the ground, one 
of the seconds of the Italian steps forward and says, that if no 
terms can be agreed on, the duel must proceed; but that the 
honour of Mdlle. Bitterlin is compromised, and that, as the 
Italian’s death would not clear her, it would be much better 
he should behave as a man of honour and agree to marry her, 
instead of fighting her father. After much pretended hesita~ 
tion, he agrees; and then all the seconds declare that the captain 
is bound by the arrangement, and that he must give his daugh- 
ter to the Italian. He assents at last, under the hope that the 
worst punishment he can inflict on his adversary is to make 
him marry against his will, and because he is attracted by the 
pleasure of forcing a husband on his daughter against her will. 
Thus the young people get their own way, and trente et quarante 
lands them in a happy marriage. 

A story of this kind bears exactly the same relation to real 
life as the old comedy of the days of Charles II. The incidents 
are so droll, and the characters all seem so sure of themselves, and 
so convinced that they can do what they represent themselves 
as doing, that we allow them to have their fling, and keep our 
doubts as to their possibility and respectability to ourselves. We 
no more think of criticising the principles and conduct of this 
young Italian than of being severe on the Mirabels and Wild- 
loves of the Restoration drama. In real life this Italian would 
have played a very scurvy trick on a man who meant to act 
honourably by him, and have started on his married life with 
the pleasant knowledge that he had won his wife by getting 
several strangers to declare her honour compromised; but the 
whole thing is too absurd and extravagant to let such criticism 
appear any thing but inapplicable prudery. The machinery by 
which this air of false and exceptional probability is created is 
exactly the same in the old comedy and in M. About’s story. 
The secret of it all is to give very minute details of each scene 
that is presented, and boldiy to leap over all the links that ought 
to connect one scene with another. While we attend to the 
proceedings of Captain Bitterlin at any one point of his career, 
he seems to be doing only what is natural, as every thing is 
described so easily and consecutively that there appears hardly 
any thing else for him to do but what he does; and we are so 
much amused with him, that we do not care to wait and ask 
ourselves how he moves from one point to another. There is 
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nothing instructive or elevating in such reading, but we are kept 
in a state of great merriment throughout the volume; and as 
novels are written to amuse, they must be held to succeed when 
they amuse, provided that the character of the amusement is not 
positively wrong. It deserves to be noticed in M. About’s 
favour that here the comparison of his story with the old drama- 
tists is to his advantage; for the reckless intrigues of the Resto- 
ration heroes are much more condemnable than the artifice of a 
lover to decoy a selfish and prejudiced father into giving his 
daughter to a man whom she loves. There is also much less 
connection between the imaginary scene and the conduct in real 
life of those who study it. A spectator of Farquhar may be in- 
duced to imitate Mirabel in a very matter-of-fact way, but no 
reader of M. About’s book would think of getting an intended 
father-in-law to break the bank at Baden. 

Germaine is, we think, the least pleasing of all M. About’s 
stories. It has the great fault of containing elements too tragic 
for the style in which it is written, and it probes the plague-spots 
of society too deeply. The story turns on the disappointment 
undergone by a certain Madame Chermidy in her efforts to legi- 
timate her son, who is the offspring of an intrigue with a Neapo- 
litan count. She hits on the amazing artifice of getting her lover 
to marry a girl in the last stage of consumption, and of having it 
declared in the act of marriage that the boy is the child of this 
young lady. Germaine, who is the victim, consents on condition 
of a large sum being paid to her parents to relieve them from 
the miserable poverty into which the folly of the Duke, her 
father, brought them. The count marries Germaine and takes 
her to Corfu, where the warm climate does her so much good, that 
Madame Chermidy fears that her plot will be turned against her, 
and that she will have only succeeded in giving herself a rival in 
the count’s affections. To make matters safe, she sends a for¢at 
to hasten Germaine’s end by poison. But he gives Germaine 
minute doses of arsenic, and this is the very best remedy she 
could have; so that the more she is poisoned the better she is. 
Irritated by this new failure, Madame Chermidy comes herself to 
Corfu; and there, quarrelling with her for¢gat, she is assassinated 
by him. This is much too painful a subject for a light story, 
and comic writing is out of place when it is employed to lighten 
the horrors of poisoning, poniarding, and adultery. ‘The diffi- 
culty of getting a plot which shall be interesting and exciting, 
and yet not too serious and horrible for a pleasant, gossiping 
treatment, is very considerable when the story is to be carried 
to anylength. When the story is short, it is sufficient to take 
one little foible or one curious coincidence as the theme. The 
volume called Mariages de Paris, in which M. About has col- 
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lected a series of feuilletons originally published in the Woniteur, 
is accordingly much better reading than Germaine. One of 
these stories, La Mere de la Marquise, may serve as an exam- 
ple. A bourgeoise is intensely anxious to get a footing in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and looks out for a noble husband for 
her daughter as the readiest means of effecting her purpose. A 
live marquis comes in her way, and she books him. She takes 
him down to her country place, and the marriage is celebrated ; 
but on the wedding-night she learns that he hates Paris, and 
intends to live in the country. Determined not to be frustrated, 
she decoys the bride into a carriage, and elopes with her to Paris. 
The story then turns on the arts and the resolution with which she 
keeps the wife from the husband, and of the determination of the 
marquis not to yield. He wins in the long-run; for one day the 
mamma makes too long a call, and when she gets back she finds 
that her son-in-law has run off with her daughter. This is a 
very slight framework for a story ; but the tale has the great 
merit of resting on a foible and not a crime, and so, as it is well 
told, it is a very agreeable provision for an idle half-hour. 
Comic novelists, we may remark in passing, naturally select 
exaggerated and special types among their countrymen as the 
best material for fun, and thus often give the impression that 
the faults and failings which they and their countrymen most 
laugh at in others prevail widely among themselves. If there 
are two failings which are more widely attributed to the English 
than all others, they are want of courtesy and tuft-hunting. 
We Englishmen are always ready to confess our faults from a 
sublime feeling that no confession of faults can reduce us to the 
level of the rest of the world; and we may therefore say openly 
that we think the accusation is true, and that John Bull on his 
travels does sometimes treat the natives like the vermin he con- 
siders them, and that he dearly loves a lord. But in no English 
novel, nor in any representation of English people, have we 
ever met with the description of a traveller so brutal, so insolent, 
and so domineering, as Captain Bitterlin, or any lover of rank so 
frantically anxious to be noticed by aristocrats as the mother of 
the marchioness. Either they do these things more thoroughly 
in France, or M. About must have been drawing on his ima- 
gination, to the great disadvantage and discredit of his country- 
men and countrywomen. We suspect that he is only painting 
what he has often seen in real life, and that Captain Bitterlin 
and the mother of the marchioness have very many counterparts 
within a mile of the Louvre. It does not therefore follow that 
we ought to consider the French discourteous and slavishly fond 
of rank; it only follows that the types set up by comic novelists 
should not be too widely generalised, and that we should be 
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prepared to regard them as exceptions until we know them to 
be susceptible of a larger application. 

M. About, however, has written in a very different style. 
Tolla is as quiet and unaffected as it is sad. It was one of the 
earliest of M. About’s writings, and is certainly one of his best. 
The story is based on a small volume which circulated chiefly, 
we believe, if not entirely, in private hands in Italy. The ma- 
terials thus provided him forced him to be grave; and he had 
the taste not to spoil good tragedy with bad comedy. ‘The ease 
and brevity with which the story is told contribute greatly to 
the effect it produces. But its chief charm is, that it gives us 
two pictures, both new, and both, so far as they go, complete. It 
represents the course of a love where the lover is very unworthy 
of his mistress, and it represents the daily life of the aristocracy 
of Rome. Unworthy lovers have, it is true, been painted before; 
but the particular shade of unworthy lover that appears in Tolla 
is new, and Roman life was wholly unbroken ground in fiction. 

Tolla is the daughter ofa poor count, and Lello is the cadet 
of a rich princely house. They love, and nothing stands in 
their way except the ambition of Lello’s relations and his own 
weakness. He is really in love, and has a general wish to act 
honourably by Tolla; but he has all the small caution, the nar- 
row egotism, and the calculating timidity of a thorough fool. 
Tolla, on the other hand, loves heartily, freely, and thoroughly, 
will hear no word of blame against Lello, and insists on thinking 
him perfection. It is this contrast between the nobleness of the 
girl and the meanness of the man, coupled with the sad fate 
which sacrifices the noble and preserves the mean, that gives its 
chief interest to the story ; and even if M. About did not invent 
the contrasted characters, the details of the delineation are all 
his, and it is by a number of little touches that the general im- 
pression is conveyed. At first Lello will not acknowledge his 
love. He thinks it a masterpiece of cleverness not to commit 
himself or her. He sees the obstacles he shall have to encounter, 
and for her sake as well as his own he resolves to love her at a 
distance. “ He considered he had won the greatest victory over 
himself when he had addressed Tolla in the most passionate lan- 
guage without ever telling her that he loved her. He made it 
a sort of religious duty with himself to withhold this avowal, al- 
though he lavished the equivalent on her every moment. When 
he got back home, he said to himself, ‘I have saved two souls.’ 
Really he had only saved himself the trouble of uttering three 
words.” ven those three words are uttered at last, but only 
after the greatest irresolution on the part of Lello. He consents 
to give a formal promise to marry her, provided the engagement 
is kept secret from his family. Tolla persuades her parents to 
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consent to this, and they are engaged. The approach of the 
cholera renders it necessary that the count’s family should leave 
Rome, and Lello thus spends only one evening with his fiancée. 

The happiness of Tolla culminates in this evening, a balmy, 
lovely evening in an Italian summer. As we read the story, we 
scarcely stop to notice the art with which this evening-scene is 
let into the framework of the story. For a few hours Tolla is 
happy, and Lello is not very unworthy of her. The count and 
countess are at hand rejoicing in the happiness of their daughter, 
while she and her lover wander among the shrubs, inhaling the 
sweet scents and the cool air, and talking over the plans of their 
future life. Even, however, in this hour of romance the differ- 
ence between the romantic and the unromantic heart is permitted 
to appear; and we are reminded that Lello and Tolla are essen- 
tially unlike, when we find Tolla drawing a picture of herself 
and her husband living in a country home and showering bless- 
ings on the peasants around them, and Lello interrupting her 
to boast that they will eclipse all their friends and acquaintance 
at balls and suppers. 

The lovers separate, and writing is substituted for talking. 
Tolla covers sheet after sheet with the outpourings of her love ; 
but Lello is unaccustomed to composition, and finds letter- 
writing a great bore. He has, however, one subject of real 
interest: the state of his own health and the ravages of the 
cholera supply a theme on which he can write with some ease 
to the lady of his love. Jt is characteristic both of the man and 
of the country to which he belongs, that he sends Tolla the 
most minute directions as to what she is to do in case she is 
troubled with any choleraic symptoms. A hurried meeting at 
length brings the lovers face to face, and then for the first time 
Tolla thinks him less than perfect. In fact, he is so guarded 
and so stupid, that he cannot manage to talk to her about any 
thing but the silliest town gossip; on which she very naturally 
remarks, that if that was all he had to say, it was hardly worth 
while to risk so much to see her. “When will you dare to 
love me openly ?” she exclaims. ‘“ You do not love me;” and 
she turns suddenly, and rides away. But absence restores the 
charm to her; and she has no sooner parted than she thinks she 
has been unjust to Lello, and writes him a pretty letter, full of 
warm-hearted tenderness, and humbly begg ging his pardon. “Thou 
hast thy manner of loving, and I have mine,” shé writes. “Let 
us not ask which is the best ; only let us love.” Lello replies 
that he loves her devotedly, but that he.loves her as he ought 
to love her, and keeps his love at the bottom of his heart invisi- 
ble from the world. He had a thousand things to say to her ; 
but there were witnesses at the interview, and he was tongue- 
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tied. Particularly there was a passage in one of her former letters 
which she had underlined, and he could not quite make out 
why she had done so. This he would certainly have asked her 
to explain, only that, just as he was about to begin, he felt some- 
body was looking at him. After a few more assurances of 
affection, he ends his letter by telling her that his stomach is a 
little out of order, and that he could wish he was fatter; but. 
that otherwise he is very well. At first, the character of Lello 
seems unnatural and contemptible; but gradually, as M. About 
works up a series of little touches, to make us understand the 
puerility, the emptiness, and the confiding folly which is pro- 
duced in the higher classes by such a government as that of 
Rome, we come to think that Lello was probably like a good 
many of his neighbours. 

It is not perhaps so unfair as it might seem to make Tolla so 
superior to Lello, although both are exposed to the same influ- 
ence of ecclesiastical society. Even though the atmosphere 
may be unwholesome, the domestic piety enforced by the child- 
ish surveillance of the priestjsits naturally on a woman; whereas 
a man, treated as a baby, and not allowed to think or act, gets 
debased and imbecile in the midst of the most religious world. 
The difference between the betrothed is carried out even in their 
religion. Tolla is anxious that Lello should be more piously dis- 
posed, and she engages him to pray. Lello, with the sickly sen- 
timentalism that is the certain accompaniment of emasculated 
virtue, immediately goes beyond her, and demands that they shall 
have the same confessor. ‘ We shall then have all in common,— 
even our sins,” he says. But evil rumours are spread that he is 
secretly married to Tolla, and he becomes very much alarmed. 
He falls more than ever under the guidance of his family, and at 
length consents to accompany his brother on a visit to England. 
When Tolla’s family hear this, they are justly indignant. “Lello 
is summoned to a solemn family session, where the pictures of all 
the Feraldi are uncovered; and the count, after a speech of 
grave reproach, gives back ‘Lello his troth, Lello indignantly 
refuses; he cannot for a moment think of\losing Tolla. We 
are constantly reminded that Lello really loves ‘Tolla with all 
the strength of his feeble mind, and in the depths of his shallow 
heart. M. About has not set himself to diaw the common 
and easy portrait of a flirting deceiver, but the much more 
subtle traits of a character naturally affectionate and honest, 
but.debilitated by the oppressive pettiness of the system under 
which he is living. He hears the count to the end of a second 
speech, in which ‘he is told that he must either give up Tolla at 
once, or make a promise so deliberate, so solemn, and so sacred, 
that there can be no receding from it. The mode in which the 
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conflict of his mind is decided is one of those touches which 
makes us feel that M. About is a writer of real power. Lello 
is stupefied at first, and the very solemnity of the occasion makes 
him more timid and childish than ever. He begins to count 
mechanically the flowers of the carpet, without daring to raise 
his eyes. At last he raises them so as to catch the sight, not 
of Tolla’s face, but of her hands. The poor, thin, white hands 
set him thinking of all the past happiness he had enjoyed. 
They had so often pressed his lovingly ; the fingers had been 
so often raised in mirthful rebuke or pretended anger. They 
had been placed on his lips to make him keep quiet. The left 
hand still bore the ring which he had placed there in one of the 
sweetest hours of his life. The sight of these dear hands, ren- 
dered almost transparent by anxiety and sorrow, decided him; 
and he said with a firm and resolved voice, ‘* I swear.” 
Unfortunately, however, after he had received from Tolla 
the sacred kiss of his second betrothal, and had returned home, 
he found tailors and lace-makers awaiting him to measure him 
for a court-suit. As he did not like to enter with such people 
on the reason that had now decided him not to leave Rome, he 
allowed them to go on with their business, and take his mea- 
sure. He soon got interested in a matter so important ; and 
the cut, length, and decoration of his court-coat soon occupied 
the whole of a mind that had just been full of the thought of 
Tolla. Of course he finds that he cannot give up his journey, 
and announces to Tolla that he must goto England. The poor 
girl has no other resource except to make him renew his useless 
oaths, and shave off his moustache, which, she thinks, would do 
something towards removing the temptation to make love to 
him, which she is sure all the women who see him must feel. 
He desires that she shall enter a convent until his return, and 
she consents. He sets off; and the tidings that reach her in her 
prison become more and more gloomy, as Lello gets more and 
more mixed up with the dissipations of foreign capitals. At 
last he sends her:a letter, saying that all hopes of their marriage 
must be at an end, unless her father can persuade Lello’s rela- 
tives to consent. ‘The count is furious at this, and goes to con- 
sult an uncle of his, who is a cardinal, as to what he ought to 
do. What follows is one of the most curious parts of the story, 
and, to persons entirely unfamiliar with Rome, seems almost 
incredible. The cardinal gives it as his opinion, that since Lello 
had used an oath in pledging his fidelity to Tolla, and had called 
God to witness, the matter belonged properly to the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical police, and the proper thing to do was to 
appeal to the cardinal-vicar. The petition of the count to the 
cardinal-vicar is set out in full, and it has the oddest effect to 
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see all the incidents of the novel recapitulated in official lan- 
guage. English readers, who are not much affected by the 
oratory of petitions, will naturally wonder what on earth the 
cardinal-vicar can be asked to do, and what practical result the 
petition can be meant to have. We find that the object is to 
get the cardinal-vicar to explain to the head of Lello’s family 
that, under the circumstances, it is a Christian duty to sanction 
the marriage. ‘The petition is successful. The cardinal-vicar 
thinks that it is decidedly a case for his interference. He sends 
for Lello’s uncle; but, alas, Christian duty is a game at which 
two sides can play. The uncle assents to all his most reverend 
eminence says, but reveals to him that Lello’s father on his 
death-bed had forbidden the marriage. It was a Christian duty 
to make Manuel respect his oath, and it was a Christian duty 
to respect the wishes of the dead; and in this conflict of Chris- 
tian duties it was impossible to take such a decided step as 
arranging the marriage. The cardinal-vicar is perfectly over- 
whelmed with the nicety of the moral problem submitted to 
him, and writes to Count Feraldi to say that he can do nothing. 
This is poor Tolla’s death-blow, and she fades away like a lily. 
After her death, all Rome agrees that she is a heroine and a 
saint, and every one is full of her wrongs. Lello is struck with 
a kind of milk-and-water remorse, and remains unmarried for 
the sake of the departed one. 

Tolla is a very remarkable story, and is rich in delineation 
of character, which, quite apart from the materials on which 
the story is based, would strike us as excellent. But its pecu- 
liar charm lies in its portraiture of Roman society and Roman 
family life, and this must have been the fruit of long and 
keen observation. M. About has worked very hard before he 
has produced his best novels; and it so happens, that he has 
written two books which show how closely he observed, how 
many facts he collected, and how many persons of all ranks he 
talked to, before he tried to give the cream of his experience in 
fiction. La Gréce contemporaine gives the serious side of Le 
Roi des Montagnes, and La Question Romaine gives the political 
application of Tolla. We are glad to have these more elaborate 
productions from M. About’s pen, not only for their own sake, 
but because they show that good stories do not come by chance, 
and that what seem slight touches are really due to a lively 
appreciation, whether consciously attained or not, of a great 
variety of facts. La Gréce contemporaine is a pleasant book, 
full of pleasant information, and is as interesting as any book 
about so uninteresting a country as modern Greece can be. 
M. About has also published a volume of art-criticism, which is 
elaborate and sensible, and shows that he has studied the works 
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of many different schools with a wish to form an independent 
judgment, and a desire to understand by patient examination 
the relative merits of great painters. Generally, the comic 
novelist is not much given to study. In this country the most 
he ordinarily does is to look into some odd volumes at the 
British Museum, and to work up his discoveries into what is 
called a Tale of Manners. But M. About distinguishes himself 
from the tribe, not only because his comedy is light, refined, and 
sparkling, but also because he goes through a considerable 
amount of serious work, and does what he does thoroughly. In 
one instance, indeed, he appears to us to have victimised his 
readers to his own appetite for useful information. In a novel 
called Maitre Pierre he gives an account of the improvements 
which are being gradually introduced into the cultivation of the 
barren landes of France. It is very proper, of course, that an 
intelligent Frenchman should interest himself in a subject so 
important to his country; but the statistics of the proposed 
improvements are very dry work. They are even made more 
dry by the introduction of a sort of faint story, and by the con- 
stant intervention of Maitre Pierre, one of those marvellously 
sagacious and self-denying peasants whom George:Sand loves 
to draw. For once, we must own, M. About has taken up 
a subject, and failed to make it attractive. To that large por- 
tion of the English public that does not much care to know how 
the waste-lands of France are reclaimed, the value of Maétre 
Pierre is principally to show that the author is a painstaking 
man, and that therefore the facts which he brings into more 
entertaining books may be relied on with tolerable confidence. 
M. About must have been amply rewarded for all the labour 
he had ever undergone when the time came for him to write and 
publish La Question Romaine. It is seldom that an author has 
a subject exactly to suit, almost entirely new, and capable of 
being treated so as to gratify all his tastes and display all his 
powers; it is equally seldom that such a book is the book that 
every one wants and is looking for, and that it immediately 
exercises a direct and conspicuous political influence. M. 
About’s volume was a real triumph. It gave the world unan- 
swerable reasons for the denunciation of the temporal power of 
the Pope ; it gave these reasons in a way that forced the most 
lazy to read, and the most stupid to laugh; it gave the author 
an opportunity of settling a score with the priests, which must 
have gone to the heart of a Voltairian; and it bore rich fruit at 
once, and acted on the public opinion of Europe so strongly as 
to make the violent restoration of the Romagna to the Pope 
simply impossible. It was a success such as Voltaire used to 
win in the height of his reputation, and it was a success won 
very much in the manner in which Voltaire would have won it. 
Cc 
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Substantially, M. About’s work is after the manner of Vol- 
taire ; but a century has altered the fashion of writing, and the 
taste of the present age demands that controversial essays should 
present features that were not thought of when Voltaire wrote. 
In order to smash the position of his adversary, we now ask that 
a writer should tell us what he considers to be the facts of the 
case. We want to see that he knows what he is talking about. 
We like epigrams, but cannot consent to be entirely governed 
by them. The epigrammatist must first make out a case which 
would be tolerably satisfactory in the hands of a dry statistician ; 
he must not deal wholly in philosophical generalities, or merely 
introduce a few casual statements that have the air of being 
invented. This necessity for building wit on exact observation 
just suits M. About. It is the turn of his mind to be inventive 
in language, but not in thought. He must have a good basis 
for fiction and smart writing supplied to him from some extra- 
neous source, and then he is at home. He is not a man of deep 
thought or fertile imagination; but he knows that facts are 
not to be got at without trouble, and that they are not con- 
vincing unless stated in considerable detail. He works hard, 
and states fully. This habit of mind, which led him to write 
the conscientious but wearisome tale of Maistre Pierre, stood him 
in excellent stead when he had to deal with a question of cur- 
rent politics. He does not let off the papal government with a 
few ineffective generalities. He gives facts, very minute, very 
systematic, and very convincing. He goes thoroughly into the 
real, every-day, prosaic results of priestly government. He ex- 
amines the amount, in hectares, of land that is wasted by being 
held in mortmain. He calculates exactly how much the papal 
revenue costs to collect. He gives an elaborate table to show 
the fortunes of the Roman nobles. When he has to tell us that 
there are some clever and eminent laymen even in Rome, he 
gives us the names of the leading sculptors, painters, and en- 
gravers. It is this detail that carries uswith him. It makes us feel, 
not only that we laugh at his bidding, but that he has a right to 
bid us to laugh. He has personally travelled over almost every 
part of the Roman territory. He can give us a local reference 
for every assertion, and he has seen the greater part of what he 
describes. His book, therefore, ended the question whether 
the papal government was a decent and a tolerable government, 
and left only the question unsettled whether, however bad, it 
must be endured. 

There is also another difference between Voltaire and M. 
About. It was the task of M. About to show up the priests, 
to make them ridiculous, and to put them out of the pale of 
serious discussion. This would have been an office that Voltaire 
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would have had as keen a pleasure in fulfilling as any one who 
ever breathed. But he would have gone to work in a manner 
that is considered quite inadmissible at the present day: he 
would have scoffed at the religion of the priests even more than 
at their follies, and would have merged his attack on the papal 
government in a general denunciation of Christianity, The 
times have changed, and M. About admirably represents the 
change. There is not a word in his book that can be construed 
into an attack on Christianity. He does not indulge in fierce 
sarcasms against priests and every thing priestly; he merely 
treats them good humouredly, as if he were on a level much 
above that which they occupy, and they afforded him amuse- 
ment by the pranks and follies they were kind enough to ex- 
hibit. He does not insult them, he merely makes fun of them. 
He gives his sentences a hundred little turns which serve to 
remind us how infinitely a man of the world is superior to such 
a creature asa Roman monk. He affixes to them a character 
of imbecility and of the most grotesque meanness; and he thus 
creates an impression which is more adverse to ecclesiastical 
government than any which could be produced by the most 
savage and sustained attack. 

There is a good instance of the treatment of religious ques- 
tions adopted by M. About in a description he gives of the 
feast of St. Anthony, as celebrated by the peasants in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome. There is no expression that can exactly be 
objected to, and yet the result is to make the popular religion 
seem intensely silly. He tells us that if we wish to estimate 
rightly the zeal and simplicity of these peasants, we must watch 
them on a feast-day. Men, women, and children, all run to the 
church ; a carpet of flowers is strewn on the road, and joy beams 
on every countenance. You ask what it can be that causes this. 
It is the feast of St. Anthony. The mass is chanted and music 
played in honour of St. Anthony. A procession is organised to 
féte the saint: the little boys disguise themselves as angels; 
the men put on the habit of their societies. Here are the pea- 
sants of the Heart of Jesus, here those of the Name of Mary, 
here the Souls of Purgatory. The procession gets slightly con- 
fused; they kiss and kick and fight, all in honour of St. An- 
thony. At last the statue comes out of the church: it is a wooden 
doll with very red cheeks. Victory! The crackers go off, the wo- 
men cry for joy, the babies cry at the top of their voice, “ Long 
live St. Anthony!” In the evening there are splendid fireworks, 
and a balloon, shaped so as to resemble the image of the saint, 
mounts above the church and bursts magnificently. “St. An- 
thony would be very hard to please if such a homage did not go 
straight to his heart ; and the peasants would be very exacting 
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if, after so enchanting a festival, they complained because they 
had not got enough bread to eat.” 

This last sentence is a type of the whole work. After we 
have been amused, if not edified, by the description of the re- 
ligious festival, we are gently and indirectly led to remark that 
the upshot of all this superstitious folly is, that the government 
starves its subjects. There is no ambiguity in the conclusion to 
which M. About brings himself and his readers. He states plainly, 
what he proves by every variety of proof, that “ the caste of 
ecclesiastics reigns in a conquered country.” The inhabitants are 
at war with the priests, and the priests with the inhabitants. 
M. About, indeed, would have us believe that the priests do not 
do the people any good, either as regards this world or the next. 
At any rate, in the cities the people are made positively irreli- 

ious by the religious system to which they are exposed. M. 
About tells a striking story to illustrate what the priests have made 
the people think of God. A boy from Rimini was driving him 
during his travels, and they began talking on a subject which 
led the boy to express his religious belief. “ Dieu ? Je crois bien 
que, s’il y en a un, c’est un prétre comme les autres.” Of course 
such stories never do any religious system full justice. A hun- 
dred stories could be brought on the other side, telling how 
the sick and penitent have been aided by the proximity of re- 
ligious assistance. But this story of the boy of Rimini does 
not stand alone, and there are numberless other proofs adduced 
to show that the government of the priests is a source not only 
of suffering but of demoralisation. As the book proceeds, we 
quite sympathise with the contempt M. About feels for his 
enemies, and are prepared for the careless indifference with 
which at the end he discusses the difficult question, What is to 
be done with the Pope? He comes to the conclusion arrived 
at in the Emperor’s famous pamphlet. ‘The Pope might, he 
thinks, keep the city of Rome, and retain his palaces, temples, 
cardinals, priests, princes, and lackeys; Europe would provide 
sustenance for this little colony. “Rome,” he goes on to 
say with lively irony, “ would then be encircled with the re- 
spect of the universe as with a Chinese wall, and would be, 
so to speak, a foreign body in the midst of free and living 
Italy. The country would not suffer from it more or less 
than a veteran suffers from a ball that his surgeon has for- 
gotten to extract.” Good-humoured contempt can scarcely go 
further than this. 

So far as the style of such a work can be separated from 
the matter, the style is as nearly like the style of Voltaire as a 
modern style, free from direct imitation, can be like the style 
of an author who wrote a century ago. There are many pass- 
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ages in La Question Romaine which have at once the ease, the 
sparkle, and the malice of Voltaire—passages in which the style 
is every thing, and yet where the effect goes beyond any thing 
that style alone can produce, because the matter lends weight 
to the style. There is, for instance, a description of the Roman 
lottery system, which is somewhat tinged perhaps with the 
misrepresentation and irreverence of Voltaire, but is as striking 
and as effective as if Voltaire had written it. The evils of lot- 
teries, when patronised by the government, have been exposed 
over and over again. It is also very obvious that these evils 
seem more glaring when the government that patronises the 
lottery is composed of the teachers of the Gospel. To have 
said that, in spite of this, the lotteries are maintained because 
they feed the papal treasury, would have been true, but common- 
place. The wit and the animosity of M. About suggested to 
him a much more telling way of attacking the patronage which 
the pontifical authorities bestow on lotteries. He assumes that 
this patronage is bestowed because lotteries have such good 
religious effects, and exemplify with such curious felicity the 
doctrines preached by the priests. The lottery, he says, is not 
only a consolation for the poor, but in the States of the Church 
it forms a very appropriate part of public education. “ It habi- 
tuates the people to believe in miracles, by showing how beggars 
may be enriched as if by magic. A good ticket is like a pre- 
sent from Heaven; it is so much money fallen from the sky. 
The people know that no human effort can ensure three par- 
ticular numbers being drawn; so they count only on the Divine 
goodness: they apply to the Capuchins to get them good num- 
bers; they undertake solemn acts of devotion; they humbly 
ask for the inspiration of Heaven before going to bed; they see 
in dreams the Madonna all covered with figures. Certainly it 
is a great and wholesome lesson for all. Those who gain learn 
to praise God for his bounties; those who lose are punished for 
having coveted temporal blessings. Thus all the world is bene- 
fited, and especially the government; for this game brings it in 
two millions a year, without reckoning the satisfaction of having 
discharged a duty.” M. About writes in French, and not in 
English, and his neat sentences are rather flat when translated ; 
but even a translation shows how much can be done by putting 
such a point in a telling way. We may suspect that the follies 
of the ticket-buyers are exaggerated, and we feel some uneasi- 
ness at religion being handled so lightly; but, at any rate, the 
main object of the writer is fully attained, and we pass away 
from the subject with a general impression that, in encouraging 
lotteries, the priests are even worse than we supposed. 


This spring, M. About has published another political work 
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of a much slighter and more ephemeral character. It is called 
La Nouvelle Carte d’ Europe, and contains a comic account of 
the mode in which he thinks the territory of Europe ought to 
be distributed among those who have claims on it. It is a plea- 
santry, or an extravagance, rather than a serious contribution 
to practical politics. A number of persons, each representing 
one of the chief European nations, are gathered together at the 
Hotel du Louvre, and after dinner is over they agree to speak 
in the name of their several countries, and to say what each is 
prepared to give up and accept. A French captain is president, 
and every one,else makes sacrifices and receives indemnities. 
The lady who represents England cedes Malta, Gibraltar, and 
Corfu, and gets Egypt. ‘I can promise you,” she says, “ that 
henceforth there shall be no opposition to the construction of 
the canal. The great and generous English nation is incapable 
of hindering any work of general usefulness, when it would be 
to its own advantage to carry it out.” France alone will take 
nothing. The captain explains that he does not want any 
more territory, but will devote himself to make his country 
happy and prosperous, to restoring the independence of the As- 
semblies and the liberty of the press. M. About asks us in his 
preface not to take his jokes for more than they are meant to 
be. He never intended this to be regarded as a serious work. 
The thoughts were passing through his mind, and he amused 
himself with fancying what he should like, and what he thought 
might be arranged, if every one was different from what they 
are and Europe was an Utopia. Some of the thoughts lying at 
the bottom of this jocose distribution of the map of Europe 
are undoubtedly his real convictions. He thinks it true, and 
worth impressing on the European public, that if a general war 
is to be averted, there are nations which must make consider- 
able sacrifices. He is also one of those persons who believe, or 
try to believe, that the present despotic and arbitrary character 
of the Empire is merely temporary, and that the time will soon 
come, if it is not come already, for the Emperor to change his 
part, and rule over a free people. But all in the pamphlet be- 
yond these elementary thoughts is not entitled to be classed 
among the expressions of political opinion. It is written for 
the pleasure of writing it; and probably the hope of mystify- 
ing his readers was not among the least of the inducements 
which led M. About to compose it. The whole point of the 
thing, so far as it has a point, lies in the absence of any serious 
meaning, and in the license of fun which is taken with the 
subjects spoken of. The Pope, who in the more serious pages 
of La Question Romaine was merely confined to the walls of 
Rome, is now sent to Jerusalem, where he takes a cottage, and 
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has Antonelli to live in the floor above him; as, he says, he should 
not feel quite comfortable unless he was under his old friend and 
counsellor. This is pure burlesque, and is meant to be so. 

La Nouvelle Carte d Europe bears the same relation to La 
Question Romaine that Germaine and the other stories of Paris 
life bear to Tolla and Le Roi des Montagnes. M. About is 
never himself when he gets away from the basis of facts which 
he has observed and collected. There is the same emptiness in 
this new pamphlet as there is in those of his novels where M. 
About only exhibits the amount of experience of life which is 
necessary for the composition of light comedy. The wit that 
is intended to compensate for this emptiness is generally lively, 
but it is sometimes strained. Perhaps the difference between 
the smart vagueness of this account of an imaginary party at 
the Hotel du Louvre and the effective definiteness of M. About’s 
account of the Papal States is worth studying on this side the 
water. English novelists are very fond of taking up political 
subjects and alluding to them more or less fully. But vague 
opinions on politics, however neatly put, are very worthless 
things; it is only when a novelist works as hard as ordinary 
dry politicians work that his book is instructive and valuable. 
Brilliancy of style and a ready sense of the comic are most 
admirable adjuncts when they accompany such an amount of 
honest investigation and shrewdness of perception as are dis- 
played in works like M. About’s Question Romaine and Mr. 
Trollope’s volume on the West Indies. But vague speculations 
on politics are generally worse when they proceed from a no- 


velist than when they come from more prosaic men; for they- 


are aided by the story and the style, and a needless degree of 
suspicion is engendered lest they should possibly have more in 
them than they appear to have. We must do M. About the 
justice to say that he is well aware of this, and that he seems 
to see as distinctly as could be wished that when he is em- 
bodying the floating dreams or opinions of the day in funny or 
epigrammatic sentences, he is not doing a very great or useful 
thing. Without saying any thing severe of fugitive productions 
like his last, we may express a hope that when he next takes up 
his pen he may employ it to a better purpose. The pamphlet 
on Prussia, which has recently appeared with his name, has so 
evidently been written to order, that we need not criticise it 
further than to regret that he has abandoned the position of 
an independent writer; and to remark that he does not seem 
to have placed much brilliancy of style at the command of the 
government in return for the thoughts that were communicated 


to him. 
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Art. II.—THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE ANCIENTS. 


The History of Herodotus. A new English version, edited with 
copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating the History and Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus, from the most‘recent sources of information, 
and embodying the chief results, historical and = 
which have been obtained in the progress of Cuneiform and Hiero- 
glyphical discovery. By George Rewiinaen, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford; assisted by Col. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Bir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. In four 
volumes. Vol. IJ. London: John Murray, 1858. 


A Listory of the Literature of Ancient Greece. By K. O. Miiller, 
late Professor in the University of Géttingen; continued, after 
the Author’s death, by John William Donaldson, D.D., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 3 vols. London, 1858. Chapter xl. : 
“ Aristotle.” 


Aristotelis Opera omnia que extant uno volumine comprehensa, 
sejunctis quantum aps ab genuinis suppositiciis, genuinis autem 
rectius quam antehac factum ordinatis, premissa introductione 
cum argumentorum conspectu, adjectoque rerum indice. Edidit 
Carolus Hermannus Weise. Lips. 1848. 


Tue history of the physical sciences exhibits something of that 
periodic character, that tendency to come back to the same 
point, which marks so many human affairs, from the merest 
trifles of dress and fashion to the deepest thoughts and feelings 
of mankind. A comparison of the earliest youth and the pre- 
sent mature age of these sciences might almost make us think 
that we have made little advance; at any rate, it might be suf- 
ficient to check that inordinate self-satisfaction with which men 
ignorant of all time and all knowledge that is past are too apt 
to regard the time and the knowledge that is present. 

The physical sciences begin, as they end, in the widest ge- 
neralities; they begin, not as the sciences, but as science. The 
thoughts of the ancient naturalists may have been inaccurate 
or false, but they were thoughts about the prima philosophia, 
which is the highest and ultimate development of all knowledge. 
If science seems thus to spring up as a single and unbroken 
stream, it is destined, after many and wide separations, after 
many stagnant shallows and dangerous rapids, at last to form 
again one single stream, and to flow in one undivided channel. 
The connection of the sciences is only another phrase for the 
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same union as that in which they began; to us every-day, 
science, not the sciences, becomes the true and proper word to 
express our studies in nature. We more and more come back 
to the simplicity of early thoughts; the age of distinctions and 
clear, sharp divisions is the middle age in the history of science; 
the youth and old age are times, not of distinctions, but of 
unity and identity. 

The infancy of the sciences is a time in which the elements 
are thought to be few; the forces that operate on them are con- 
ceived of as few likewise. In the middle ages, every thing 
tends to diversity and number; the minds of mquirers are oc- 
cupied with the vast variety of substances, the vast variety of 
forces. But in still maturer age every thing tends to bring us 
back to the original simplicity of conception; we find the ap- 
parently numerous elements are but forms of a very few ele- 
ments; the apparently numerous forces are but utterances of 
one or two primary forces. 

Again, the infancy of the sciences knows of no distinction 
between things spiritual and things physical. In modern times, 
we are wont to regard these two classes of things as related by 
analogy; the ancients, at least the very earliest philosophers, 
thought of them as of one class and identical; and this differ- 
ence in conception is often somewhat bewildering, and must 
ever be borne in mind, if we would enter into the meaning of 
their speculations. Now, without attempting here any proof of 
such a proposition, we think it may be fairly asserted that the 
course of modern discoveries tends to lead us to a more and more 
close connection of the spiritual and physical worlds—to make 
us believe that force, in whatever form, never is, nor can be, 
due to any thing but spirit. 

And does not this adult age of the world seem reproducing 
the speculations of the first dawn of philosophy? What are 
attraction and repulsion, under all their thousand forms, which 
play so large a part in modern science, but the diA/a and veiKos 
of Empedocles? Were not the atoms of Democritus a splendid 
dream, if nothing more, of Dalton’s great discovery of the 
atomic theory? Did not Lucretius assert the existence of latent 
heat?* Did not Philolaus the Pythagorean maintain that the 
earth revolves round a central fire? and did not Heraclides and 
Ecphantus, whilst denying the local motion of the earth, assert 
it to have a rotatory movement round its own centre, like a 
wheel?+ And what are all the splendid speculations of Oken 
and Geoffroy and Goethe about the morphology of animals and 
plants but repetitions of Plato’s theory of original forms? So 
truly are they such, that Owen, in summing up the subject, 

* Lucret. i. 900. { Plut. de Placit. lib, iii. c. 13. 
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finds the simplest expression of the whole matter in a reference 
to the thoughts and the language of the old Greek. 

Surely these are not all mere fortuitous coincidences, but 
rather these old speculations have in them somewhat of intui- 
tion and insight. For it cannot be doubted that the mind of 
man is, in a sense, set over against nature; so that the thoughts 
of man have a tendency to run parallel with the creative thoughts 
of God, that is, with the facts of nature. If this were not so, 
we should have nothing but mere hap-hazard to guide us in our 
discoveries; we should find nothing of that intuitive insight into 
nature which is the only guide in all inductive experiments, the 
anticipatio nature of Lord Bacon; nothing of that intimate 
alliance between nature and genius which Schiller so well 


describes: A 
‘* Mit dem Genius steht die Natur in ewigen Bunde ; 
Was der eine verspricht, leistet die andre gewiss.” 


And as in the childhood of each man there are, amongst all his 
foolish and infantile thoughts, thoughts which in their sim- 
plicity and beauty seem more divine than the best thoughts 
of his graver years, so perhaps in the infancy of our race, 
amidst many idle and untrue dreams about science, there are 
some thoughts of nature that rise beyond the level of the more 
cautious period of exacter science, that seem more directly 
— shadows in the mind of man of thoughts in the Divine 
ind. 

The first efforts, then, at exact observations in natural his- 
tory, as distinguished from science at large, are not to be ex- 
pected from the philosophers; they come from a different 
source, the poets and the travellers. Thus, in the Hebrew lite- 
rature, we have in the book of Job those most poetic descrip- 
tions of the horse, of leviathan, and of behemoth, that in their 
force and beauty have never been excelled. In the Psalms, in 
the poetry of Solomon, and in the far loftier poetry of the Pro- 
phets, there are allusions of exquisite beauty to the trees, the 
flowers, and creatures of the Holy Land, which only want some 
one to do for them what Mr. Stanley has done for the geogra- 
phical notices of the Bible to bring them to our minds with a 
greatly augmented vividness and reality. 

And as it is with the Jews, so it is with the Greeks; their 
poets give us their earliest materials in natural history: and the 
earlier amongst them perhaps even the most simply and most 
sincerely love and sing of natural things, not for association, 
not for metaphor, but for their own sake. Take Anacreon, for 
instance: how full he is of themes from nature! the rose, the 
pigeon, the swallow, the spring-tide, and the grasshopper, each 
claim a poem. And even when dealing with subjects remote 
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from our present object, he shows the same familiarity with 
natural history ; as, for instance, in his spiteful little verse about 
womankind, where he compares her beauty with the other means 
of defence which nature has given to other animals. By way of 
specimen, let us take the pretty little poem on the Grasshopper, 
which Cowper has neatly translated : 


** Happy songster, perched above, 
On the summit of the grove, 
Whom a dew-drop cheers to sing 
With the freedom of king, 
From thy perch survey the fields, 
Where prolific Nature yields 
Naught that, willingly as she, 
Man surrenders not to thee. 

For hostility or hate 

None thy pleasures can create. 
Thee it satisfies to sing 

Sweetly the return of spring, 
Herald of the genial hours, 
Harming neither herbs nor flowers. 
Therefore man thy voice attends 
Gladly ; thou and he are friends. 
Nor thy never-ceasing strains 
Phcebus or the Muse disdains 

As too simple or too long, 

For themselves inspire the song. 
Earth-born, bloodless, undecaying, 
Ever singing, sporting, playing, 
What has Nature else to show 
Godlike in its kind as thou ?” 


Or what can more perfectly describe the simple enjoyment of 
Nature than such lines as these ? 


ri kaAALdy eote BadiCew 
Grov heaves Kopacty, 
Omov Aemrny nOvTaTny 

> - 7 a» 
avarvei Zépupos aipny 5 


It has been often said, and truly, that the great dramatic 
poets of Greece have but little of this feeling for nature and 
natural beauty in themselves; that their inspiration is drawn 
far more from the agora than from the fields, from the haunts 
of men than from the solitudes of nature. And so, when they 
do allude, as oftentimes they do, to the objects of natural his- 
tory, it is generally in some relation or association with civil life 
or political history. Perhaps there are no lines in the Greek 
tragedy more justly celebrated for their beauty as a description 
of natural scenery and things than the chorus in the Hdipus 
Coloneus of Sophocles, where the poet describes the glories of 
his own village home (668-719, edit. Dind. ). 
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‘¢ Stranger, before thine eyes 
The silver-soiled Colonos lies, 
Whose homesteads fairest are 
In a land that is all fair, 

A land of noble steeds. 


Here the shrill nightingale 
Pours forth her tuneful wail 
Among the soft green glades, 
And the dark ivy-shades ;— 
Or clearly comes her song 
From those deep-hearted bowers, 
Many-fruited clusters bearing, - 
Where the sun may never shine,— 
Never pierce the summer showers,— 
Nor may the winds of winter roar. 
But the god, himself appearing, 
Haunts the grove for evermore, 
Following his maids divine. 





Here, day by day, amid the dews, 
Blooms the narcissus, clustering fair, 
Wherewith the goddesses did use 
In elder times to wreathe their hair. 
Here bright the golden crocus gleams, — 
Nor ever fails 
The wandering of sleepless streams 
Through these broad-spreading vales ; 
For, all day long, 
With current pure and strong 
His fruitful-making waves Cephissus pours along. 


The bands of Muses haunt the spot,— 
Nor is it all forgot 
Of Aphrodite, with her reins of gold. 


And it was never told 
Of all the Asian land, 
Nor of the Dorian isle 
By Pelops ruled of old, 
As of this happy strand, 
Whereon the gods do smile,— 
That there doth grow, self-sown, 
(Unkept by hand of man,) 
Dread of each hostile clan, 
The glorious tree of spears ;— 
Aye, nowhere is it known 
To spring and flourish so joyously 
As here,—the gray-leaved olive-tree, 
Whose fruit doth feed the little child. 


Sign of ruth and ruin wild, 
Token of destroying rage, 
From hasty youth, or gray-haired age, 
Shall sear its branches never ;— 
For it is guarded ever, 
By the all-seeing eye of Maurian Jove, 
And by blue-eyed Athene’y looks of love. 
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And yet more remains to tell 
Of this mother-city’s pride, 
Greater praise than all beside,— 
That the god who loves her well 
Gave her a goodly race of steeds, 
Goodly foals of noble breeds ; 
And gave the sea-waves evermore 
To dash upon her happy shore. 


Child of Chronos! such is she, 
For ’tis thou, most mighty king, 
O Poseidon, who didst bring 
Her to such prosperity. 
For was it not through thee 
That the mighty steed did feel 
First, in her streets, the taming curb of steel ? 


And the oar, the mighty, the well-rowed oar, 
Bounds, well-pulled, from her sea-girt shore, 
In her children’s outstretched hands ; 

While the Nereid bands 
Float all day, 
Hundred-footed, around its way.” 


And yet how different is this from the verses of Anacreon, where 
the description of the natural object is enough in itself, is the 
end! Here it is only a mean towards other and dearer thoughts ; 
so that the olive is loved, not for its light gray-green or its dark 
and gnarled stems, but as the mother of spears; the waves, not 
for their unnumbered smiles, their marvellous mysterious’ life, 
but as bearing the triumphant galleys of Poseidon’s favourite 
city. 

Aristophanes would afford many a morsel to any one care- 
fully searching into the natural history of the ancients; for whilst 


he made nature, like every thing else, subserve the purposes of 


his boundless humour, he yet looked on it with the eye of a 
true poet. Zhe Birds, from the very necessity of its subject, 
affords many clues into the ornithology of the Greeks, and many 
a quaint observation on the habits of the feathered races. We 
cannot forbear the pleasure of quoting Mr. Frere’s most Aristo- 
phanic translation of the Hoopoe’s song, calling together the 
great council of the birds: it will at any rate serve to show how 
wide a range in ornithology the play extends over. 


** Hoop! hoop! 
Come in a troop, 
Come at a call, 
One and all, 
Birds of a feather, 
All together. 
Birds of an humble, gentle bill, 
Smooth and shrill, 
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Dieted on seeds and grain, 

Rioting on the furrowed plain, 
Pecking, hopping, 
Picking, popping, 

Among the barley newly sown. 

Birds of a bolder, louder tone, 

Lodging in the shrubs and bushes, 

Mavises and thrushes, 

On the summer berries browsing, 

On the garden fruits carousing, 

All the grubs and vermin snouzing. 


You that in a humbler station, 

With an active occupation, 

Haunt the lowly watery mead, 

Warring against the native breed, 
The gnats and flies your enemies ; 

In the level marshy plain 

Of Marathon, pursued and slain. 


You that in a squadron driving 
From the seas are seen arriving, 
With the cormorants and mews, 
Haste to land and hear the news. 
All the feathered, airy nation, 
Birds of every size and station, 
Are convened in convocation. 
For an envoy queer and shrewd 
Means to address the multitude, 
And submit to their decision 
A surprising proposition 
For the welfare of the state. 
Come in a flurry, 
With a hurry scurry, 
Hurry to the meeting, and attend to the debate.” 


The travellers are, besides the poets, the chief early source 
of exact observations in natural history. These observations are, 
of course, oftentimes found in connection with stories to which 
we are bound by every possible motive to refuse our credence— 
such stories, for instance, as those about the phoenix, or the 
wonderful pismires that filled the camel’s panniers with gold. 
The whole subject of the apocryphal and mythological animals 
of the ancients is one of great interest. It would be interesting 
to inquire how far the stories in question are, like other mar- 
vellous stories, founded on fact; how far it is possible that ani- 
mals like those told of may in fact have existed; or, again, how 
far the fossil remains of the real monsters of the old world may 
have suggested to the vivid imaginations of men the monsters 
that we now call fabulous. But into this we are not going to 
enter. 

Of the early travellers, of course none is so noteworthy as 
old Herodotus; and in passing one may observe how the mar- 
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vellous natural history of the land of the Nile seems to have 
struck both the Greek and the Hebrew intellects, as the books 
of Job and Herodotus will testify. His description of the croco- 
dile is so interesting, and on the whole so faithful, that we shall 
not hesitate to put it before our readers, availing ourselves of 
Mr. Rawlinson’s translation (lib. ii. cap. 68-70). 


“The following are the peculiarities of the Crocodile: during the 
four winter months they eat nothing ; they are four-footed, and live 
indifferently on land or in the water. The female lays and hatches 
her eggs ashore, passing the greater portion of the day on dry land, 
but at night retiring to the river, the water of which is warmer than 
the night-air and the dew. Of all known animals this is the one which 
from the smallest size grows to be the greatest ; for the egg of the 
crocodile is but little bigger than that of the goose, and the young 
crocodile is in proportion to the egg ; yet, when it is full-grown, the 
animal measures frequently seventeen cubits, and even more. 

It has the eyes of a pig, teeth large and tusk-like, of a size pro- 
portioned to its frame. Unlike any other animal, it is without a tongue; 
it cannot move its under-jaw, and in this respect too it is singular, 
being the only animal in the world which moves the wpper jaw, but 
not the under. It has strong claws, and a scaly skin, impenetrable 
upon the back. In the water it is blind, but on land it is very keen of 
sight. As it lives chiefly in the river, it has the inside of its mouth 
constantly covered with leeches : hence it happens that, while all the 
other birds and beasts avoid it, with the trochilus it lives at peace, 
since it owes much to that bird ; for the crocodile, when he leaves the 
water and comes out upon the land, is in the habit of lying with his 
mouth wide open, facing the western breeze ; at such times the tro- 
chilus goes into his mouth, and devours the ieeches. This benefits the 
crocodile, who is pleased, and takes care not to hurt the trochilus. 

The crocodile is esteemed sacred by some of the Egyptians, by 
others he is treated as an enemy. ... . 

The modes of catching the crocodile are many and various. I shall 
only describe the one which seems to me most worthy of mention. 
They bait a hook with a chine of pork, and let the meat be carried out 
into the middle of the stream, while the hunter upon the bank holds a 
living pig, which he belabours. The crocodile hears its cries, and, 
making for the sound, encounters the pork, which he instantly swallows 
down. The men on the shore haul, and when they have got him to 
land, the first thing the hunter does is to plaster his eyes with mud. 
This once accomplished, the animal is despatched with ease, otherwise 
he gives great trouble.” 

In this account there are observations which strike one by 
their truthfulness and exactitude, as, for instance, the comparison 
between the size of the egg and the full-grown animal. And 
others of Herodotus’s statements which are not perfectly accu- 
rate are yet better far than silence, for they are respectable 
guesses at truth.” 
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The question whether the crocodile has or has not a tongue 
seems to have been greatly ventilated amongst the ancients; 
and the sculptors and antiquaries of Rome, as M. Humboldt 
assures us, amused themselves in giving or denying a tongue 
to their crocodiles, according as the one or the other of these 
opinions prevailed. The true explanation, no doubt, is that 
which M. Humboldt has stated in his very interesting discus- 
sion of the point, namely, that the tongue of the crocodile is 
throughout its length attached to the lower jaw, so that it is 
entirely deprived of all freedom of motion, and, in fact, does not 
figure as a tongue at all.* Again, though the upper jaw does 
not in reality move on the lower, the statement of Herodotus is 
fully excused by the fact, that “ the lower jaw is protruded 
backward beyond the skull, which occasions the upper one to 
appear movable.”+ And even the story about the trochilus 
has found an apologist in M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire. 

But what, far more than aught besides in Herodotus, im- 
presses us with a sense of his real scientific insight is the account 
which he has given us of the geological formation of Egypt. 

Having described the formation of land by the deposit of 
earth, and illustrated this by the process going forward with 
the Acheloiis and other rivers, he thus proceeds: 


“In Arabia, not far from Egypt, there is a long and narrow gulf, 
running inland from the sea, called the Erythrean, of which I will here 
set down the dimensions, Starting from its innermost recess, and 
using a row-boat, you take forty days to reach the open main, while 
you may cross the gulf at its widest part in the space of half a day. 
In this sea there is an ebb and flow of the tide every day. My opinion 
is, that Egypt was formerly very much such a gulf as this: one gulf 
penetrated from the sea that washes Egypt on the north, and extended 
itself towards Ethiopia ; another entered from the southern ocean, and 
stretched towards Syria ; the two gulfs ran into the land so as very 
nearly to meet each other, and left between them only a very narrow 
tract of country. Now if the Nile should choose to divert his waters 
from their present bed into this Arabian gulf, what is there to hinder 
it from being filled up by the stream within, at the utmost, twenty 
thousand years? For my part, I think it would be filled in half the 
time. How, then, should not a gulf, even of much greater size, have 
been filled up in the ages that passed before I was born, by a river that 
is at once so large and so given to working changes ? 

Thus I give credit to those from whom I received this account 
of Egypt, and am myself, moreover, strongly of the same opinion, since 
I remarked that the country projects into the sea further than the 
neighbouring shores ; and I observed that there were shells upon the 


* “Sur l’os hyoide et le larynx des oiseaux, des singes, et du crocodile,” 
in his Receuil d’ Observations de Zoologie et d’ Anatomie comparée, Paris, 1811. 
¢ Cuvier, Animal Kingdom. 
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hills, and that salt exuded from the soil to such an extent as even to- 


injure the Pyramids : and I noticed also that there is but a single hill 
in all Egypt where sand is found, namely, the hill above Memphis ; 
and further, I found the country to bear no resemblance either to its 
border-land, Arabia, or to Libya—nay, nor even to Syria, which forms 
the sea-board of Arabia ; but whereas the soil of Libya is, we know, 
sandy and of a reddish hue, and that of Arabia and Syria inclines to 
stone and clay, Egypt has a soil that is black and crumbly, as being 
alluvial and formed of the deposits brought down by the river from 
Ethiopia. : 

One fact which I learnt from the priests is to me a strong evi- 
dence of the origin of the country. _ They said, that when Mceris was 
king, the Nile overflowed all Egypt below Memphis as soon as it rose 
so little as eight cubits. Now Meeris had not been dead 900 years at 
the time I heard this of the priests ; yet, at the present day, unless the 
river rise sixteen, or at the very least fifteen, cubits, it does not over- 
flow the lands. It seems to me, therefore, that if the land goes on 
rising and growing at this rate, the Egyptians who dwell below Lake 
Meeris, in the Delta as it is called, will one day, by the stoppage of 
the inundations, suffer permanently the fate which they told me they 
expected would some time or other befall the Greeks.”* 


Now here we have not only a conclusion to a large ex- 
tent accurate and just, but we find Herodotus making obser- 
vations and using a method of reasoning singularly in advance 
of much of the speculations of far later geologists; and what, 
above all, is most noteworthy, is the entire grasp we find him to 
have of the explication of geological facts by the means of ex- 
isting causes operating through vast periods of time ; a principle 
that has only been established within comparatively late years, 
by the labours, beyond all others, of Sir Charles Lyell. Take 
it altogether, and it is impossible to deny that this passage of 
Herodotus is a most observable contribution to geological science. 

It was hardly to be supposed that such a mind as that of 
Socrates should have devoted any part of its strength to the 
study of nature, and not have left a marked impress upon it. 
True it is, that in the passage in the Phedot where Socrates 


* Lib. ii. cap. 11-13: Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 14-17, 

+ Phedo, p. 96, edit. Steph. Is it possibly to some early speculations of So- 
crates in natural history that Aristophanes alludes in the absurd passage about 
the flea (Clouds, 143 et seq., ed. Dind.), or was he talking unmitigated nonsense? 


“ Disciple. This is the question, 
As it was put but now to Cherephon 
By our great master Socrates to answer,— 
How many of his own lengths at one spring 
A flea can hop: for we did see one vault 
From Cherephon’s black eyebrow to the head 
Of the philosopher. 

Strepsiades. _And how did t’other 
Contrive to measure this ? 
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narrates his vehement love as a young man for the study of 
nature, he tells us of little else as its result than a certain 
bewilderment of mind, which ultimately made him turn his 
thoughts from natural to moral science. But in the Memora- 
bilia of Xenophon we have a conversation which, even in the 
most superficial survey of the natural history of the ancients, 
it is impossible to pass over. 

Socrates is engaged in conversation with Aristodemus, who 
was notorious for his irreligious freethinking habits; and after 
getting from him the admission that there were men whom he 
admired for their wisdom, the master goes on: 


“Whether do those who make figures devoid of sense and mo- 
tion, or those who make living beings endowed with sense and activity, 
seem to you the more deserving of our wonder? A. By Jupiter, those 
who make living beings are much the more so, unless it be that these 
things arise by some chance, and not by design. S. Of the two classes 
of things, those as to which we are in the dark for the sake of what 
they exist, and those which are manifestly for some purpose,—which 
do you judge to be works of chance and which of design? A. It seems 
that those which exist for some purpose are the works of design. 

S. Does it seem to you, then, that he who in the beginning made 
men gave to them on purpose the various organs of sensation—eyes to 
see things visible, ears to hear things audible? A. What would have 
been the good to us of smells if our nostrils had not been given to us ? 
What sensation should we have had of things sweet or pungent, or all 
the pleasures of the palate, unless the tongue had been inserted as the 
judge of these things ? 

S. And besides this, don’t you think that there is a great likeness 
to a work of providence in this,—that since the sight is delicate, it has 
eyelids for doors, which, when there is any need of using the sight, 
ure drawn back, but are closed together in sleep; and that not even a 
breath of air should harm it, the eyelashes are planted in to form a net- 
work, and that the parts above the eyes have the eyebrows as a cornice, 
so that not even a drop of sweat from the forehead can harm it ;—or 
this, that the hearing can take in all sounds, and yet never be filled ; 
—or this, that in all animals the front teeth are able to cut, but the hinder 
teeth are able to receive from the former, and triturate what they thus 
receive ;—or that the mouth, through which creatures take in all that they 
desire, is placed near the eyesand the nose: . . . . all these things that 
are thus providently brought,—are you at a loss whether they are the 
works of chance or design ? 

A. No, by Jupiter, but if one looks at it in this way, these things 
do certainly seem like the work of some wise and creature-loving arti- 








Disciple. Most accurately : 
He dipt the insect’s feet in melted wax, 
Which, hard’ning into sandals as it cool’d, 
Gave him the space by rule infallible.” Mitchell. 
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ficer. S. The implanting in them a desire for offspring, implanting in 


‘ mothers a love of bringing up their young, and in those who are nour- 


ished the greatest desire for life and the greatest fear of death :—surely 
these also seem like the contrivances of some one designing that there 
should be living creatures?” (Memor. book i. ch. 4.) 


In this passage we have, as we believe, the first distinct state- 
ment of the relation of ends to means in the natural world, and 
of the arguments to be based thereon. Hence there take their 
rise two great lines of thought, or rather two distinct applica- 
tions of one and the same thought. On the one hand, this rela- 
tion has been used to prove something about the maker from the 
thing made; and thus forms the whole basis of the great argu- 
ment from design in natural theology,—that argument which, 
thus sketched in outline by Socrates, has in after-times been 
filled up and adorned with a great wealth of illustration by 
Cicero and Seneca amongst the ancients, and by such writers as 
Ray, and Boyle, and Derham, and Paley, amongst the moderns. 

On the other hand, in the firm grasp which we find in this 
passage of the relation between means and end lies involved the 
whole of what we now understand by teleological anatomy,— 
that portion of the science which includes all the most brilliant 
discoveries of Cuvier, and those who have followed in the same 
line of research. For if there be such a relation between means 
and end, then we may argue from the one to the other, and from 
any given means to the end; and, again, from this end to other 
means; and in this simple process of ascent and descent lies the 
whole method of this branch of the science. Let us suppose 
the jaw-bone of some extinct quadruped is before us, and we 
find that its molar teeth are trenchant and knife-like; from this 
means we argue to an end of the creature, namely, its carnivo- 
rous habits: and from this end, thus ascertained, we travel 
again down to other means, namely, the form of its feet, which 
we are sure must have been, not hoofs, but claws. Now in this 
simple illustration, and in every like reasoning, however com- 
plicated it may appear, there is but one postulate-—we mean the 
relation of means to end: and though to us it now seem an 
axiom, it was not always so; and to the clear enunciation of it 
by Socrates, in the passage we have quoted, we suspect natural 
science, no less than natural theology, to be under no slight ob- 
ligation. 

Next in our survey we come to Aristotle, the greatest name 
in natural history amongst the ancients, as in well-nigh every 
other department of human thought. His works on this subject, 
mutilated and imperfect as they now are, would be a sufficient 
claim to a foremost rank amongst the heritors of fame; but to 
have been the founder of comparative anatomy, the most accu- 
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rate systematiser of the animal kingdom, and the most scientific 
of all ancient naturalists, is but a by-work for the mind of Aris- 
totle, and constitutes a claim to renown that is almost lost in the 
magnitude of his other fame. He not only studied an immense 
variety of species, he arranged them with that systematising 
genius which is one of Aristotle’s chief characteristics ; so that, 
to quote the language of Baron Cuvier,* “ the principal divisions 
which naturalists still follow in the animal kingdom are due to 
Aristotle, and he had already pointed out several which have 
recently been again adopted after having once been improperly 
abandoned; he is the most patient scrutiniser into the habits of 
animals, the most skilful and scientific of ancient comparative 
anatomists.” 

There is one quality in Aristotle which we suspect has done 
more than any other to bring the minds of other men into sub- 
jection to his,—and that is the infinitude of his powers of exact 
observation. One perpetually rises from his pages with a sense 
that every thing which one ever has seen or thought, or ever 
can see or think, was known to Aristotle, and is to be found 
somewhere in his works. What is the use of troubling to un- 
ravel nature, or examine and chronicle facts, when you have a 
perfect index and schedule of all nature and of all facts in the 
master’s works,— when, in fine, you have every thing duly folded 
up and endorsed, and put into its right pigeon-hole? Turn to 
the Organon, and you have all logic; or to the Morals, and you 
have every thought and every difficulty that ever occurred to 
you in your most speculative moments ; and yet such a perfect 
knowledge of practical every-day affairs as makes one almost 
believe Aristotle must have been looking over one’s shoulder 
all through life, and jotted down notes of all one’s doubts and 
difficulties. In his natural history it is just the same; you 
find speculations of the most abstruse kind, and at the same 
time observations on the most familiar facts—discussions, for in- 
stance, whether birth be for the sake of being or being for the 
sake of birth; and again, notes about the horrid night-wailings of 


the cats, and dogs eating grass as medicine,—and all these alike . 


put into their rank and place. The universe at first.seems a 
somewhat miscellaneous heap and medley of things; whilst Aris- 
totle seems a well-ordered museum of all that is valuable in it. 
Why be immersed in matter and picking over the dustheap of 
creation, when every thing of value is already got out and ar- 
ranged in the proper place within? This feeling will steal over 
even a modern reader of the Stagyrite now and then, and we are 
sure it was one great source of the despotism he exerted over 
the middle ages. The most observant of all men put a stop to 


* Biographie Universelle, s. y. Aristote, par MM. Clavier et Cuvier. 
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observation—he had done the work for mankind; and his fol- 
lowers, stunned with the magnitude of his inquiries, abandoned 
his method in despair, and studied, not his objects of study, but 
himself. 

Aristotle has but little about induction in his logic; but his 
method in physical science is as inductive as Lord Bacon’s. 
His prejudice against the ideas of Plato must have led him in 
this direction, and so seconded what was evidently the native 
bent of his genius. “Every where,” says Baron Cuvier, in the 
article from which we have already quoted, “ Aristotle observes 
facts with attention; he compares them with acuteness, and 
seeks to ascend towards their common ground; thus his Poetics 
is founded upon the works of Homer and the great tragedians ; 
his Politics upon the constitutions of a great number of Greek 
and barbarian governments ; and his Natural History upon those 
infinite observations which the generous assistance of Alexander 
enabled him to make.” 

To give some notion of the character of Aristotle’s zoological 
studies, we translate the opening chapter of his Natural History: 


“The differences of animals are according to their modes of life, 
their actions, their characters, and their parts, concerning which we 
will speak generally at first,—and afterwards we will discuss them in 
relation to each species in particular. The differences according to their 
modes of life, their actions, and their characters, are such as these,—that 
some of them are water animals, some land. The water animals are 
so in a twofold manner: some because they pass their lives and gain _ 
their subsistence in the water, and inhale and exhale the waiter, and 
when deprived of it are no longer able to live, as is the case with most 
of the fishes ; whilst there are other creatures which gain their sub- 
sistence and pass their time in the water, but nevertheless do not 
inhale water, but air, and rear their young out of the former element. 
Of this kind are many footed creatures, as the otter and the latak and 
the crocodile ; and winged animals, as the shag and the diver ; and 
footless creatures, as the water-serpent. Some animals gain their sub- 
sistence in the water, and are unable to live out of it, but yet inhale 
neither air nor water, like the jelly-fish and shell-fish. Again, of 
water animals, some are marine, some fluvial, some dwelling in salt 
marshes, and others in fresh marshes, as the frog and the water-lizard ; 
and of the marine animals, some are of the deep water, some of the shore, 
some of the rocks. And of land animals, some take in and give out 
the air, which is called inhaling and exhaling, as man and all the 
land animals which have lungs ; but some do not take in the air, and 
yet live and get their food on the land, as the wasp and the bee and 
the other insects. I call those animals insects which have incisions 
along the body, either on the upper side, or both on the upper and on 
the lower side. Of land animals, many, as I have said, get their food 
from the water; but of water animals, which take in sea-water, not 
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one gets its food from the land. Some animals in the first states of 
development live in the water, and afterwards change into other forms, 
and live out of it, as occurs with the caddis-worms on rivers—for from 
them come the flies. Again, some animals are stationary, others loco- 
motive. The stationary animals are in the water ; for not a single 
land animal is stationary. In the water many animals live by adhe- 
sion, as many kinds of shell-fish. It seems that even the sponge has 
some sensation, an evidence of which is, that it is more difficult to 
tear it off, if the movement is not made stealthily, as they say. Some 
animals both adhere and go free, as a certain kind of the so-called 
jelly-fish : for some of these getting free at night, take their nourish- 
ment. And many animals are free, but incapable of motion, as shell- 
fish and the so-called holothuria. Some animals are swimming, as 
fish and the molluscs and soft-shelled animals, as the lobsters ; others 
are walking, as the class of crabs,—for this, though a water animal, 
naturally walks. Of land animals, some are winged, as birds and bees ; 
and these, again, differ amongst themselves in a certain way, for some 
are footed ; and of the footed animals, some are walking, some are 
creeping, some wriggling ; but not one of them is solely winged, in the 
same way in which the fish is solely capable of swimming ; for even the 
animals whose wings are of skin walk, and a bat has feet, and a seal 
truncated feet. And some birds are weak-footed, which are therefore 
called the footless bird (the swift) ; for this little bird is strong-winged ; 
and almost all the birds that are like it are strong-winged, but weak- 
footed, as the swallow and the martin; for all these birds are alike in 
habits and in their wings, and are similar in appearance. But the 
swift makes its appearance the whole season, whilst the martin is seen 
and taken only when it is wet in the summer, for, -on the whole, it 
is a rare bird. Many animals are capable both of walking and of 
flying. There are also the following differences as to their modes of 
life and their actions. Some animals are gregarious, others solitary, 
both of footed animals, winged animals, and swimming animals ; and 
some are both gregarious and solitary. And of both these kinds, 
some are political animals, others are disunited. The gregarious are 
such as, amongst birds, the pigeon kind, the crane, and the swan ; but 
of the birds of prey, none are gregarious ; and amongst swimming ani- 
mals, many kinds of fishes, as those which they call the dromas, the 
tunny, the palamyde, and the amia; but man is both gregarious and 


solitary. Those animals are political amongst whom the work of all is ° 


some one common thing, which is not the case with all the gregarious 
animals. Such are man, the bee, the wasp, the ant, the crane ; and of 
these, some are under rulers, some without any government, as the crane 
and the bee kind are under rulers, the ant and very many others with- 
out government. Some, both of the gregarious and of the solitary 
animals, are local, others are migratory. And some are carnivorous, 
others fruit-eating, others omnivorous, others feeding on particular 
things, as the bee and spider kinds ; for the former use for food honey 
and a few other sweet things, and spiders live by preying on flies ; 
and other animals use fish as their food. Some animals hunt, and 
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some store their food, and some do not. Some have dwellings, others 
no houses. Of those having dwellings, the mole, the mouse, the ant, the 
bee, are examples ; whilst many insects and quadrupeds have no houses. 
Again, as to their localities, some are dwellers in holes, as the lizard 
and the snake ; some above ground, as the horse and the dog. And 
some burrow holes, and others do not ; and some are nocturnal, as the 
owl and the bat ; and some live in the light. Again, there are the tame 
and the wild; some perpetually, as man and the mule, which are 
always tame, and others wild, as the panther and the wolf. Others 
are capable of being quickly tamed, as the elephant. Again, in another 
way ; for all races which are tame are also wild, as horses, oxen, pigs, 
sheep, goats, dogs. Some have the power of making a noise ; some 
are voiceless ; others are endowed with voice ; and of these, some 
have a language, others are inarticulate ; and some are garrulous, 
others silent; some songsters, others without song. But all have 
this in common, that they sing or talk most when rearing their young. 
Some creatures haunt the fields, as the wood-pigeon ; others the hills, 
as the hippoe ; and others consort with man, as the pigeon. ...... 
Moreover, some animals are given to defend themselves, ‘others to 
keep watch against danger. Those are defensive, which either make 
attacks on others or defend themselves when wronged; those are 
watchful, which have something in themselves which is a means of 
escape from suffering. With the following distinctions also do animals 
differ as to their character: for some are mild and hard to enrage, and 
not obstinate, like the ox ; others passionate and obstinate and stupid, 
like the wild-boar. Others are prudent and fearful, like the stag and 
the hare; others mean and crafty, like serpents; others generous 
and brave and well-born, like the lion ; others noble and fierce and 
crafty, like the wolf ;—for that is well born which is sprung from a 
good race ; but that is noble which will not depart from its own na- 
ture. And some are inquisitive and mischievous, like the fox; others 
high - spirited and loving and fawning, like the dog; others are 
mild and tameable, like the elephant ; others are modest and ever on 
the watch, like the goose ; others envious and vain, like the peacock. 
But of all living things, man alone is deliberative; many animals 
share in memory and the power of learning, but to exercise remem- 
brance no other being save man is able.”* 

* Animal. Hist. lib. i. ¢. 1. The last observation in this chapter, which is 
to be found in a fuller form in the 2d chapter of Aristotle’s tract on Memory and 
Recollection, is a very interesting, and, as we think, just observation on the com- 
parative psychology of man and the lower animals. Fuller, in his chapter on 
Memory, in The Holy State, has the same remark. After observing that me- 
mory is “twofold, one the simple retention of things, the other a regaining 
of them when forgotten,” he goes on to say, “Brute creatures equal, if not 
exceed, man in a bare retentive memory. Through how many labyrinths of 
woods, without any other clue of thread than natural instinct, doth the hunted 
hare return to her muce! How doth the little bee, flying into several meadows 
and gardens, sipping of many eups, yet never intoxicated, through an ocean, as 
I may say, of air, steadily steer herself home, without help of card or compass ! 
But these cannot play an after-game, and recover what they have forgotten, 


which is done by the meditation of discourse.” 
The distinction which we have endeavoured to indicate by the words ‘ me- 
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Few things, perhaps, show more vividly Aristotle’s scientific 
instincts in natural history than his appreciation of the real cha- 
racter and relations of the aberrant forms of animals. We have, 
in-the passage already quoted, seen how he appreciates the bat 
as a quadruped: he has elsewhere (Nat. Hist. lib. vi. c. 11) de- 
scribed with accuracy the position of the whales as mammiferous 
and viviparous animals, and as breathing air like ordinary quad- 
rupeds. The notices which he has given of the seal are still 
more curious and interesting; he not only has given a particu- 
lar and, we believe, correct sketch of its habits (cid. lib. vi. 
c. 11), but he shows in one passage how the fins are the homo- 
logues of the feet of ordinary quadrupeds; although, as he re- 
marks, the hinder ones assume a form very similar to the tail in 
the fishes (zl :d. lib. ii. c.1), In another passage (ibid. c.3) he 
adduces the character of its teeth as an evidence of its being an 
animal closely connected with the fishes; in another he accounts 
for the absence of an external ear possessed by ordinary quad- 
rupeds, on the ground that the purpose of such an ear being to 
collect the movements of the air, it would be useless to an ani- 
mal living, not in the air, but the water (De Gen. An. lib. v. c. 2). 

In this point of view, his discussion of the relations of the 
ostrich, the most quadruped-like of all birds, is very curious: 


“The African ostrich,” he says, “has the organs in part of a bird, 
in part of a quadruped. For, inasmuch as it is not a quadruped, it has 
wings ; and inasmuch as it is not a bird, it does not fly in the air, and 
its wings are useless for flight and covered with hair. Moreover, inas- 
much as it is a quadruped, it has upper eyelashes, and the parts about 
the head and the upper parts of the neck are bare, so that its eyelashes 
appear more hairy ; inasmuch as it is a bird, its lower parts are covered 
with feathers, and it has two feet like a bird, but cloven-hoofed like a 


mory’ and ‘recollection’ as equivalents to the pyjuy and avdurnois of the Greeks 
respectively, has never, we think, gained any firm foothold in our language or 
thoughts. But the passage from Fuller shows that it was not unknown to our 
elder writers ; and so in Spenser it has given rise to the distinct impersonations 
of the old man Eumnestes and the boy Anamnestes, who tends him (Faerie Queene, 
book ii. canto 9) : 


“* His chamber all was hanged about with roles 

And old records from ancient times derived, 

Some made in books, some in long parchment scroles, 
That were all worm-eaten and full of canker-holes. 


Amidst them all he in a chair was set, 
Tossing and turning them withouten end; 
But for he was unable them to fet, 
A little boy did on him still attend, 
To reach, whenever he for ought did send; 
And oft, when things were lost, or laid amiss, 
That boy them sought, and unto him did lend: 
Therefore he Anamnestes cleped is, 
And that old man Eumnestes, by their properties.” 
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quadruped, for it has not claws, but hoofs. The reason of this is, that 
its size is that not of a bird but of a quadruped. For, generally speak- 
ing, it is necessary that the size of birds should be very small ; for it is 
not easy for a body of great mass to be moved through the air” (De 
Part. Anim. lib. iv. c. 13). 


Allowing for a little exaggeration in the statement that this bird 
is cloven-hoofed, this account is substantially accurate; and it is 
curious to find Cuvier, in his Régne Animal, reproducing, not 
only several of the statements in a not dissimilar form, but 
giving the like reason with Aristotle for the ostrich’s incapacity 
to fly. 

By the side of that anatomy which takes cognisance of the 
final causes of the different animal forms, there has sprung up, 
and at length reached a definite development, another anatomy, 
which has to do with the forms of animal life, as abstracted from 
all consideration of the ends to which they are applied,—that 
science which is known as morphology. This latter science has 
grown up as it were by necessity, because it has been found 
that the law of final causes will not account for all the facts that 
need accounting for, and that under all reasonings from final 
causes there lies an assumption, for a long while understood, and 
now at length expressed, of a community or identity of form, 
except so far as varied by the diverse final causes. Thus, for 
example, if I find a single bone of some extinct quadruped, anc 
find certain differences between it and its nearest known ally. 
which involve a difference of food or habitat, or mode of life, } 
shall conclude that there were certain differences in form cor- 
responding with these differences of food, or habitat, or life; 
but, except to that extent, the animal I should reconstruct would 
be alike in form. Such reasoning is found by experience to be 
sound ; and whilst at first sight it may appear to proceed on the 
purposes of the animal structure alone, it does in fact involve 
and assume another principle, namely, that of a community of 
form, or type, irrespective of the identity of end. And this com- 
munity of type we every where find throughout nature: we 
find it first running throughout all the members of the different 
kingdoms of nature, and secondly, running through all the dif- 
ferent parts of the same animal or plant. Thus, for example, we 
find all the infinite variety of the forms of the flowers of phanero- 
gamous plants developed out ofa few simple forms, the stamens, 
the petals, and so forth; and we find, again, that all the parts of 
every plant are but modifications of one and the same simple 
part, namely, the leaf; and the same might easily be illustrated 
with regard to quadrupeds and the vertebra, as the simplest 
element of their structure. But we should be wandering too 
far from our purpose into this most inviting part of natural his- 
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tory, which seeks out, amidst the varying phenomena the ideals 
of nature, the creative thoughts of the Creator,—if we may so 
dare to say; which makes one feel that in the plan of nature 
order and beauty stand far above even its own glorious and un- 
selfish utilitarianism. 

Did Aristotle know any thing about this part of natural 
history? We answer that the homologies of the different parts 
of the human frame did not entirely escape his observation ; 
and in the 11th chapter of the first book of his History of Ani- 
mals he has some curious observations on the relations of its 
parts, comparing the upper and the lower, the fore and the hind, 
and the right and the left, respectively. But into the higher 
law of morphology, that which depends on a recognition of form 
as distinct from the end, he had no insight. This is strange, 
when we consider that no treatment of natural history was per- 
haps ever so well suited to bring out the exact issue raised by 
morphology as that which Aristotle pursued. In the Physics 
(lib, ii. c. 3) he had already laid down and defined the four kinds 
of causes which are to be inquired into. These are, as every one 
knows, first the material cause, as in the case of a statue, the 
brass; secondly, the formal cause, the idea and exemplar in the 
mind of the craftsman ; thirdly, the efficient cause, as the crafts- 
man himself; and lastly, the final cause, the end and object for 
which the statue was wrought. 

Now it is upon this classification of causes that Aristotle has 
mapped out his discussions on natural history ; and it will be at 
once seen that such a division of the subject necessarily discri- 
minates between the two branches of anatomy,—the teleological 
and the morphological,—that which has to do with the final, 
and that which has to do with the formal causes. The actual 
form of any given animal is, so to speak, the diagonal between 
these two causes; and thus the mode of discussion proposed 
by Aristotle invited almost of necessity an attempt to resolve 
the diagonal into its component forces. Moreover, Plato’s doc- 
trine of ideas had raised the same question, though in a yet more 
transcendental form; so that the existence or non-existence of © 
morphology came inevitably before Aristotle. But, as we have 
seen, he never attained to any conception of the law of form in 
the animal structure; and in a passage in which the four causes 
are recapitulated by him in their application to zoology, he af- 
firms shortly, and without any reason given, that the formal and 
final causes are in this case one and the same,* thus negativing 
the existence of the science in question. 

It would be unreasonable and absurd to blame Aristotle for 
not grasping the principle of morphological anatomy; but ifany 

* De Generat. Anim. lib. i. c. 1. 
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defence were needed, it might be found in this, that he did not 
then know whether teleological reasonings alone were sufficient 
or insufficient to answer all the problems presented by the forms 
of animals; and until he knew that they were insuflicient, he had 
no need to resort to any other principle. For, in fact, morpho- 
logy has been discovered because teleology has been found in- 
sufficient, and has left a residual phenomenon which morphology 
alone can account for. Indeed, it must be admitted that as we 
can perhaps never feel sure that we know exhaustively all the 
purposes of a creature, or all the relations of organs to their 
purposes, the doctrine of morphology lies open to the objection 
of being supported only by arguments from our ignorance; so 
that with the knowledge of Aristotle, it would perhaps have 
been rash rather than praiseworthy to have invoked into the 
explanation of animal forms any other principle than that of 
final causes. 

He who compares the natural history of the moderns with 
that of the ancients, even in its most scientific development, will 
of course be struck with the vast advance made in the collection 
and comparison of facts, the correction of errors, and the im- 
provement of the means and method of observation. But he 
will be struck too with another thought, which it will be well 
for him also to ponder,—we mean, that almest all the great 
ultimate questions which presented themselves to the ancients 
present themselves to us also in nearly the same form, and with 
nearly the same difficulties attending their solution. 

Thus, for instance, the great question about the development 
of animal life and form, how far the need has gone before and 
caused the development, or the development has preceded and 
owed its origin to design,—the question, we mean, which has of 
late years been popularly raised by the Vestiges of Creation,— 
was familiar to the ancient naturalists; and there were among 
them, as among us, two parties, the one for and the other against 
what we may call the development theory. Thus Aristotle (De 
Partibus An. lib.i. ¢. 1) says that the first natural philosophers 
held, “that from water running into the body the stomach arose, 
and all the organs devoted to the reception of food; and that by 
the passage of the breath the nostrils were rent open.” From 
this view he expresses his dissent, and sums up his conception 
of the matter in the very Aristotelian remark, “ that birth is for 
the sake of being, and not being for the sake of birth.” But the 
debate still survived, and reappears amongst the Roman natural- 
ists. Lucretius has discussed the subject, in a way which might 
at first sight be confounded with the views of the Stagyrite, 
because he does not put the use before, but after, the creation of 
the organ; but the motive with which this is done is essentially 
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different, because Lucretius conceives the organ to have pre- 
ceded the use, not by design and with a view to the use, but by 
accident only, the use being a thing purely casual: 


‘¢ Nil ideo quoniam natum est in corpore, ut uti 
Possemus ; sed quod natum est, id procreat usum. 
Nec fuit ante videre oculorum lumina nata ; 
Nec dictis orare prius quam lingua creata est ; 
Sed potius longe linguze praecessit origo 
Sermonem ; multoque create sunt prius aures, 
Quam sonus est auditus ; et omnia denique membra 
Ante fuere, ut opinor, eorum quam foret usus. 
Haud igitur potuere utendi crescere causa.” 
Lib. iv. 835-843. 

The modern doctrine of development tells us, as has been 
often said, that we are only fishes in a higher stage, and that 
we each have been a fish ourselves. Now Plutarch* has a story 
which forcibly recalls this statement of the modern doctrine ; 
for he tells us that Anaximander taught that mankind were 
originally born of fishes ; and that when they had been nourished 
up and became able to help themselves,—reached a proper stage 
of development, to use more modern language,—they were then 
cast forth, and took to the land; and that for this reason the 
philosopher affirmed fishes to be the father and mother of man- 
kind, and on that ground forbade the eating of them. We 
wonder whether it would be possible to discover the secret 
author of the Vestiges by a general invitation of all the savans 
of the country to a white-bait dinner. 

The spontaneous generation of animals is another of those 
ultimate questions in natural science of which we have spoken. 
Every schoolboy, at least of the type with which Lord Macaulay 
was familiar, remembers the recipe which Virgil gives in the 
fourth Georgic for the production of bees where the hive may 
have lost its usual colony, whereby a brood of insects is raised 
from the blood of the slaughtered heifer : 

‘¢ Interea teneris tepefactus in ossibus humor 

ARstuat : et visenda modis animalia miris, 

Trunca pedum primo, mox et stridentia pennis, 

Miscentur, tenuemque magis, magis aera carpunt, 

Donec, ut zstivis effusus nubibus imber, 

Erupére.” Georgics, iv. 308. 
It is impossible to read these lines and not to recall the acari 
which Mr. Crosse saw, or thought he saw, developing on the 
stone in his galvanic battery; and the question raised by the 
two narratives is identically the same. If one may judge from 
rather a brief passage in his Treatise on the Soul (lib. ii. c. 4, § 
2), Aristotle did not deny the possibility of spontaneous genera- 


* Plutarch, Conviy, Disput. lib. viii. quest. 8, § 4, edit. Wytt. 
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tion, but seems to have confined it to the lower and rudimen- 
tary orders, to animals, in short, which he conceived as without 
any powers of reproduction. 

Many other instances might be adduced to confirm the 
observation that the ultimate questions of natural science re- 
main the same; and to show that though more powerful wea- 
pons may be wielded, and more numerous troops engaged, the 
battle still rages round the same positions as it did in the times 
of Aristotle and Lucretius. 

This observation on the identity of the ultimate questions 
of natural science to Aristotle and to ourselves, is not without 
its bearing on any inquiry into the possible limits either of that 
science or of the human mind. No doubt in every case, whether 
it be theology or natural science, the inquiry into the limits is 
ana priori one, because the limitations result not from the 
nature of the object, but of the subject—from the smallness, not 
of the thing, but of the mirror; so that in the end the quesiion, 
What are the limits of knowledge ? resolves itself into this other, 
What are the limits of our powers of knowing? Nevertheless 
valuable suggestions towards the solution of this a priori ques- 
tion may be gathered from the experience of mankind : wherever 
we find something on which the successive waves of science, the 
strongest efforts of man, have been beating for ages, without 
making the least advance, or creating the least motion, we may 
begin to suspect (we say not that we may conclude) that there 
we have something which can never be passed by the human 
mind with its now powers, that there we have one of those limits 
where God has said to the human mind, as to the sea, “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further, and here shall thy proud waves 


be stayed.” 


Art. III].—MICHELET’S LIFE OF RICHELIEU. 
Richelieu et la Fronde. Par M. J. Michelet. 8vo. Paris, 1859. 


Tuts work is the last which has appeared of M. Michelet’s 
amusing historical notices. It includes the latter years of the 
reign of Louis XIII. and the beginning of that of Louis XIV., 
that is to say, the administrations of Richelieu and Mazarin. 
Those thirty years (from 1629 to 1659) are perhaps the most 
important in French history. In the course of them France 
was raised from a second-rate power nearly to her present posi- 
tion, her army became the first in the world, and the supremacy 
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of her formidable rival, Austria, was destroyed, apparently for 
ever. 

In spite, however, of the glory and the promise of this pe- 
riod, no Englishman can rise from its records without disgust 
and depression. Under Richelieu it was the reign of tyranny, 
hatred, fear, and treachery between every class, and almost be- 
tween every individual. The king, the queen, and the queen- 
mother, deceived, distrusted, and detested each other, and they 
all joined in hating Richelieu. 

M. Michelet is not an historian ; he is a describer of scenes. 
He instinctively seizes on all that is amusing, and his picturesque 
language fixes his narratives in the memory. But his series of 
pictures, like an historical gallery, is intelligible only to those 
who are familiar with the persons and the lives of the originals. 
We therefore think it advisable to prefix a short summary of 
the events which preceded those which are contained in the 
volume before us. 

Queen Marie de Medicis was, say the historians of the time, 
neither sufficiently grieved nor sufficiently surprised by the 
assassination of Henri IV. She had never deserved nor ob- 
tained his affection, and she now looked forward to a lon 
period of power and of freedom; for the little Louis XIII. was 
only ten years old. 

Her expectations were deceived. Her weak and vicious 
government revived the pretensions of the upper classes, 
restrained for a time by Henri IV. and his minister Sully. 
The money which Sully had accumulated was squandered on 
the princes and nobles, in the vain endeavour to suppress insur- 
rection ; and seven years had not elapsed before Louis XIII., 
at the instigation of De Luynes, exiled his mother, and caused 
her favourite minister Concini, Maréchal d’Ancre, to be mur- 
dered within the walls of her palace. 

She was followed into exile by the comptroller of her house- 
hold, Armand Jean du Plessis de Richelieu. 

Born in 1585, he was at this time thirty-two years of age. 
The church was not his choice. He had already embraced a- 
military career, when in 1605 his elder brother, the Bishop of 
Lugon, retired into a convent. The family could not afford to 
lose a bishopric, and Armand was compelled to abandon the 
sword for the crosier. He spent two years in study at the 
Sorbonne, and was consecrated to the see of Lugon before his 
twenty-second year. 

Early in life he showed consciousness of his powers, and 
eagerness to exercise them. He first attracted attention by 
his eloquence in the States-General of 1614. His speech in 
favour of the royal authority and of the regency recommended 
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him to the notice of Concini, who introduced him to the queen- 
mother. The person and manners of the young prelate gained 
her heart, and she appointed him high almoner to Anne of 
Austria, the bride of Louis XIII., and, in 1616, secretary of 
state. 

During his brief period of office he conciliated all parties. 
After the death of Concini the king intimated to him that he 
did not count him among the evil counsellors of the late minister. 
The new favourite de Luynes held a similar language. But the 
time was past for Richelieu to occupy a subordinate position, 
and he resolved to withdraw till he could be a master. 

The two following years he spent in retirement at Avignon ; 
meditating, we may believe, the gigantic projects which he lived 
just long enough to accomplish. 

In 1619 he was recalled to effect a reconciliation between 
the king and his mother; and, to reward his services, Marie de 
Medicis asked for him the cardinal’s hat. He obtained it in 1622. 

For a few years Richelieu was devoted to his benefactress, 
and we trace his influence in the unusual wisdom of her advice 
to the young king. The council, however, was still governed 
by Luynes, and after his death by Brulart de Puisieux. He 
was turned out in 1624 by La Vieuville, who, to win the favour 
of the queen-mother, introduced Richelieu into the council, 
after a feigned resistance on the part of the cardinal, and a real 
reluctance on that of the king. In six months La Vieuville was 
in prison, and Richelieu reigned supreme. 

A. total change took place in his demeanour. The subtle 
and iasinuating courtier became the uncompromising statesman, 
scoiaing remonstrance and punishing opposition. Louis XIII. 
was captivated by the prospect of glory opened before him. He 
had at last found a minister strong enough to hold the sceptre 
which fatigued his feeble hand. 

Protestant alliances were formed. ‘The marriage of Madame 
Henriette-Marie and Charles I. was concluded, and an ar my 
sent into the Valtelines to check the pope and the House of 
Austria. 

The revolt of the Huguenots in 1625 interrupted Riche- 
lieu’s foreign policy. A long civil war ensued, which terminated 
in the celebrated siege of Ta Rochelle. The capture of this, 
their principal stronghold, in 1628, for ever crushed the Pro- 
testants as a political party. 

The hands of Richelieu were now free to pursue the war in 
Italy; and amidst the frost and snow of the early. spring of 
1629, he and the king crossed the Alps at the head of their 
army, took Susa, imposed a French alliance on the Duke of 
Savoy, and drove the Spaniards out of Casale. 
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Louis XIII. had courage, but not perseverance. He had 
soon become tired of the siege of Rochelle; he was now equally 
weary of the campaign in Italy. In spite of the representations 
of Richelieu, he left Susa on the 28th of April, and proceeded 
to extinguish the dying embers of the Huguenot rebellion in 
Provence. 

The cardinal joined him on the 19th of May, but a severe 
attack of illness confined him to his bed; and Louis indulged 
himself in slaughtering his own subjects, and burning his own 
towns. A lasting peace was finally settled on the 28th of June 
1629. The Huguenots were required to lay down their arms, 
to swear allegiance, to raze their fortifications, and to reésta- 
blish the Roman Catholic ritual; but they were allowed the 
free exercise of their religion. 

It was not enough for Marie de Medici that she retained 
her seat in the council, and that she had been regent during 
the absence of the king: she could not forgive Richelieu’s inde- 
pendence or his growing indifference. She detested his policy, 
and she reproached him with his heretical alliances abroad, and 
his ingratitude towards herself. A violent quarrel was the 
result, which ended in his dismissal from the office of comptroller 
of her household. On this the king wrote with his own hand 
the patent which appointed Richelieu prime minister, leaving a 
blank for the salary to be filled up by the cardinal himself. 

He was already high admiral, under the title of Superinten- 
dent of Navigation. The strong places of the Calvinists were 
delivered into his hands. Saumur, Angers, Honfleur, Oléron, 
and the Ile de Ré were his. A guard of honour attended him, 
and his magnificence exceeded that of the king. His presence 
was again required in Italy. The troops of the emperor were 
besieging the capital of his ally the Duke of Mantua. Richelieu 
once more exchanged the robes of peace for the sword and 
buckler, the buff jerkin, and the cocked hat and red plume, in 
which he has been so often described. He was generalissimo of 
the army: two marshals of France were under his orders, and 
the same honours and obedience were paid to him as to the king 
himself. 

In two days he became master of Pignerol and Chambéri. 
On the 10th of May 1630 the king and his minister met at 
Grenoble. They marched together upon Savoy, and in less 
than a month subdued the whole country. Still Mantua was 
not relieved, the pass of Susa was once more in the hands of the 
enemy, and Richelieu felt that the campaign had failed in its 
real object. The queens loudly demanded peace; but Riche- 
lieu persuaded the king to attempt another descent upon Italy. 

Louis XIII. did not get beyond St. Jean de Maurienne. 
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In the beginning of September, illness forced him to return to 
Lyons. ‘The struggle that followed between the queens and 
Richelieu forms one of the first pictures in M. Michelet’s volume. 

When the king reached Lyons, he became so seriously ill that 
his decease was hourly expected. As usual, the surgeons aggra- 
vated the evil by their barbarous remedies. In the faces of all 
around he read nothing but anxiety for the moment of his death. 
He hardly dared to taste either food or medicine for fear of 
poison. Yet, except for the pleasure of cheating his enemies, 
he could hardly wish for a longer life. ‘There never was a more 
melancholy one. Gloomy, suspicious, and taciturn, he was in 
a the opposite to his father, the gay and genial Henri 

% 

In his domestic relations he was most unhappy. His mother, 
Marie de Medicis, preferred to him his brother, the clever and 
profligate Gaston; and tried, not without success, to alienate 
his wife. 

Anne of Austria was quite ready to love her young husband. 
“Sa beauté brune ne déplaisait pas 4 la jeune reine,” says 
Mme. de Motteville; and when fora short time she suspected 
him of a partiality for the Connétable de Luynes (afterwards 
Mme. de Chevreuse), she fell ill with jealousy and vexation. 
After a time, however, stung by his coldness and neglect, sur- 
rounded with bad companions, she gave at least an excuse for 
his suspicions. He felt his own unfitness for government. He 
had neither scientific nor literary pursuits. Out of doors he 
lived with horses and dogs; in doors he was persecuted by 
ennui. He frequently asked one of the courtiers to sit with 
him at a window, ‘‘et puis ennuyons-nous, ennuyons-nous ;” 
and he soon succeeded. He tried to kill the time by all sorts 
of trifling manual employments. He made locks, he preserved 
fruits, and he took lessons from his cook in larding. 

His religion partook of the gloom of his character. He 
rejoiced in the sufferings of the Huguenots; and at the siege 
of Montauban, from the windows of the castle he watched 
the struggles of the wounded, left to die in the dry moat. 
He amused himself for hours in mimicking their contortions. 
And yet he was not without good and great qualities. In an 
age of almost unbridled license, his moral conduct was pure. 
His choice of ministers was conscientious. When, at length, 
he fell under the dominion of Richelieu, his sole motive was the 
welfare of France. Although, when viewed from a distance 
either of space or of time, by surrounding nations or by pos- 


* M. Michelet throws some doubt upon his legitimacy, as he does upon that 
fl most of his characters. Our own James I, he asserts to have been the son of 
izzio. 
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terity, the great statesman appeared to his contemporaries, and 
appears to us, omnipotent, his tenure of office did not depend 
on the affection or on the fear of his sovereign. He was neither 
a favourite nor a master. 

During the king’s illness at Lyons, the two queens, one of 
whom hated Richelieu for having begun to make love to her, 
and the other for having left. off, extorted from Louis a promise 
to dismiss their common enemy. When the cardinal returned 
to Lyons to wear the laurels which he had well earned in his 
victorious campaign, his situation was nearly desperate. The 
French envoys had taken advantage of the king’s illness, and of 
Richelieu’s absence, to sign, without authority, the Peace of 
Ratisbon. The emissaries of Gaston, whom he had always per- 
secuted, filled the town, eager to clutch the crown from the 
brows of the dying monarch. Whether the king lived or died, 
Richelieu seemed lost. By a miracle the king recovered. At 
this moment the queens introduced a new character upon the 
stage. 

“Louis XIII. had always some reigning favourite—some very 
young man, whom he undertook to bring up in the way in which 
he should go; but till now he had appeared to be insensible to 
the charms of female beauty. 


“Still weak from the effects of recent illness, the king,” says M. 
Michelet, “went to return thanks at the shrine-of St. Jean de Lyon. 
The eyes of the convalescent fell upon a new-comer, Mdlle. de Haute- 
fort. This Aurora, as she was called, on account of her rosy complexion 
and her waving hair, gilded now by the reflection of the painted win- 
dow, seemed a ray from heaven—a new life—to the royal Lazarus. He 
ordered the hassock on which he was kneeling to be carried to her. A 
northern maiden would have been overcome with surprise and confusion, 
and have committed some blunder. She, however, with a slight blush, 
which added to the brightness of her large blue eyes, took the hassock, 
and, without using it, placed it respectfully by her side.” 


From that day the king was an altered man. He became 
assiduous in his attendance in the queen’s circle, avowedly for 
the new maid-of-honour. Entirely devoted to her royal mis- 
tress, Mdlle. de Hautefort used her influence in favour of Anne 
of Austria, whose mouthpiece she became. 

What was Richelieu to do? He tried to soften the heart of 
his old patroness the queen-mother. He established himself in 
her barge as it slowly descended the Loire, and he passed long 
hours on one knee by her couch “ filant le parfait amour,” trying 
to revive a spark of an extinct flame. 

It was in vain. The queen-mother reached Paris more an- 
gry, if possible, than ever. She demanded his dismissal. The 
king seemed to waver. In the midst of the discussion Richelieu 
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burst into the apartment, and entreated her forgiveness. She 
replied by a torrent of abuse. The king fled to Versailles. Marie 
de Medicis remained at the Luxembourg in triumph, and received 
the congratulations of the courtiers. 

Richelieu had the wisdom to fotiow his master. Louis XIII. 
already had missed him. Oppressed by public cares, surrounded 
by enemies, foreign and domestic, what should he do without his 
right hand? At that instant Richelieu appeared. He humbly 
tendered his resignation, and was commanded to remain. 

So ended the 11th November 1630, the famous journée des 
dupes, by which the only gainer was Richelieu. 

Clemency was not one of his attributes. Death, exile, and 
imprisonment were the fate of the enemies who were already 
rejoicing over his downfall. The king never again attempted to 
part from him. 

Somewhat similar to the relation between Louis XIII. and 
Richelieu, and equally galling, was the bond which united the 
cardinal to his prime minister, the celebrated Pére Joseph, who, 
under his flannel robe, hid a heart as ambitious as that of his 
patron. 

“Tn spite,” says Michelet, “ of his bare feet, his rope girdle, and his 
humility, he aimed at the cardinal’s hat, which would no doubt have 
enabled him to supplant his friend. Richelieu, who saw his object, 
tried as early as the year 1628 to get rid of him by shutting him up 
in a country town. He offered him the bishopric of La Rochelle. But 
Joseph, with equal cunning, declined the honour of being buried alive, 
and insisted upon remaining aCapuchin. Joseph had four chief secre- 
taries belonging to his order, an establishment of his own, horses, car- 
riages, and apartments in all the royal palaces. Nothing pleased the 
king so much as to see the ministry filled with these gray gowns. He 
thought that much might be permitted to a king who provided Capu- 
chins with carriages. 

On the other hand, Richelieu, who had experienced the falsehood 
of Joseph, while he made him so important, took care to keep him 
under his eye. He said that he loved his dear brother so much that he 
must live with him. So the Pére Joseph, with his Capuchins and his 
secretaries, were established on the same floor and in the same apart- 
ment with the cardinal, who was thus himself a spy upon this chief of 
spies.” 

Joseph was violently anti-Austrian. A contemporary his- 
torian (‘lallemant des Réaux) says of him, that he imagined 
himself born to defeat the House of Austria; and at this time 
he assisted Richelieu in obtaining the king’s consent to the 
masterpiece of his foreign policy,—the alliance with Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

The Thirty-Years War was raging. The leaders of the Ca- 
tholic party were the two fanatical heads of the House of Ausiria, 
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the Emperor Ferdinand II. and Philip IV. of Spain. They 
thought that the banner of their faith was a cloak for every 
crime. Under its cover they oppressed their own subjects, 
broke faith with their allies, and persecuted their enemies with- 
out hesitation or remorse. 

In 1629, the emperor, after exterminating heresy by the 
sword in Austria and Bohemia, prepared to reconvert Protes- 
tant Germany. At the head of his armies was Wallenstein. 

We insert Michelet’s description of this great adventurer. 
The portrait, indeed, is too picturesque to be faithful. The 
shadows are blacker, and the features more exaggerated, than 
the colouring or the forms of nature; but it is an impressive 
sketch, after the manner of Rembrandt : 


“ He was a tall, thin man, of sinister aspect and doubtful origin. 
He signed ‘ Waldstein,’ in imitation of the great German families ; his 
round head pronounced him of Sclavonie race. Every thing about him 
was contradictory. His reddish hair would have proclaimed him Ger- 
man, if it had not been qualified by his dark olive complexion. He 
was born at Prague, amidst ruin, fire, and massacre, and went forth 
from Bohemia like an evil spirit to ravage and destroy the rest of Ger- 
many. Each peak of that volcanic country still seems to be dyed in 
blood. Wallenstein had no faith and no God ; he trusted in the stars, 
in fate, and in gold. At first a Protestant, he changed his religion for 
his first wife’s large fortune, which he realised in base Austrian coin, 
and bought up confiscated estates : afterwards he bought soldiers, regi- 
ments, armies. The avalanche increased daily. 

Sombre, silent, inaccessible, he spoke only to pronounce sentence 
of death, and yet all flocked to him. Was it a miracle? No, it was 
natural. Wallenstein made the soldier a king, and gave him absolute 
power over the people, their property, their lives, their women and 
children. 

There can no longer be crime ; for all is permitted,—the horrors 
of sack and pillage, and the delirium which follows victory, renewed 
every day in defenceless villages and families; men beaten, wounded, and 
murdered ; women passing from hand to hand ; the voice of weeping 
heardevery where. Yet no complaints. How was it possible to reach 
Wallenstein, intrenched in the midst of his camp? The spectre was 
blind and deaf. 

An excellent Dutch picture in the Louvre represents a wretched 
countrywoman kneeling in urgent entreaty at the feet of a captain in 
red velvet. She looks so miserable and so dirty, she has evidently 
suffered so much, that one knows not what more she can fear. They 
have killed her husband and children ; how can they harm her? In 
the background is a group of soldiers throwing dice. What is their 
stake? Perhaps this woman ; the pleasure of torturing her. She is 
made of flesh and blood, poor creature, and she shudders.” 


Such was the army, and such, or nearly such, the leader, 
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which the wicked folly of Gaston called to ravage the fair plains 
of his country. 

The army of Wallenstein amounted to 160,000 seasoned 
troops. Besides these, many bands, almost armies, in Germany, 
Poland, and Italy, were ready to join him, in order to fall upon 
the rich prize of France. 

Two centuries later, in our own day, we have seen a mighty 
conqueror, regardless of the ruin of nations and of individuals, 
and of every thing but the satisfaction of his own ambition, ad- 
vance with apparently resistless force to destroy all intellectual 
and moral progress, and to establish the dominion of the sword. 
But Providence will not suffer such a career to remain unpun- 
ished. In the seventeenth century a champion was raised up in 
the person of the Swedish king Gustavus Adolphus, in whose 
favour M. Michelet allows himself the only burst of genuine 
admiration contained in the volume. 

We have copied his portrait of Wallenstein; we give as a 
pendant that of Gustavus: 

“He was tall; it has been said that he was the tallest man in 
Europe. His forehead was broad, his nose aquiline, his eyes were 
light gray, small according to the engravings, but penetrating, although 
short-sighted. He inherited from his German mother a tendency to 
fat, which was probably increased by his calmness and serenity in a 
life of danger and struggle. His size was inconvenient, as he could 
scarcely find a horse to carry him; but on one occasion it saved his 
life—a bullet which would have killed a thin man buried itself in his 
flesh. 

His temperament was sanguine, and subject to short fits of irrita- 
tion, at which he himself laughed when they were over. He exposed 
himself too much, like a soldier more than a general. These are the 
only faults that have been attributed to him, and they leave him more 
nearly perfect than seems to be compatible with human nature. 

He was wonderfully just, and never complained when unsuccessful 
in private affairs before the Swedish tribunals. In the horrible Thirty- 
Years War, when there was neither law nor God, he appeared as a 
divine avenger, a judge, nay as Justice herself. 

The perfect purity of his camp was in itself a revolution. One of 
his men, who had just stolen a cow, felt a heavy hand on his shoulder. 
Turning round, he beheld the good giant Gustavus, who gently addressed 
him in these words : ‘ My son, my son, you must offer yourself up to 
justice ; which meant, you must be hanged. 

He was the representative of the oppressed principle, Protestantism, 
which then in Europe represented liberty. For his father became king 
of Sweden only in consequence of the ruin of the Catholic John. Gus- 
tavus was king as her defender against Poland and the Jesuits. While . 
yet a child, his father pointed him out as the avenger of this cause : ‘I 
shall not complete this work,’ said he ; ‘it will be my son.’ Germany 
understood that it was to be so, And when Gustavus reached the age 
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of twenty (in 1614), the great and enlightened towns of the empire 
— Strasbourg, Nuremberg, and Ulm—named him as their defender 
against the house of Austria. 

He had received an excellent education. He wrote and spoke 
German, Dutch, Latin, Italian, and French ; he understood Polish and 
Russian. But, what was still more important, in the twelve years’ 
truce between Holland and Spain, numbers of officers of all nations, 
who came to serve in the Swedish army, taught to him the famous 
Dutch art ‘of war. He was, in fact, the successor of Prince Maurice. 

It was a war of sieges, of canals, and of marshes. But the master 
of real strategy,—the art of mancuvring on a grand scale in the field, 
—was in Sweden. Pontus de la Gardie was the first upon whom the 
light of this new system dawned ; it shone fully upon his son Jacques, 
who put it in practice, and taught it to Gustavus.” 


The principle of this new system was that of moral force 
as opposed to brute force. The victories of Wallenstein were 
achieved rather by numbers than by discipline, and the premium 
which he offered was license. Gustavus came, not to conquer, 
but to deliver. He trusted in the courage of his men and in the 
righteousness of his cause. 

But M. Michelet, as we have seen, will not allow even his 
favourite Gustavus to have been the inventor of the new art. 
Europe of course owes it, as she does every other good thing, to 
France. 

“A Frenchman had discovered a mode of warfare opposed to the 
three systems which were then in vogue. It may be thus described— 
that real strength lay not in the dash of the Turks, the storm of their 
cavalry, not in the weight of the imperial cuirassiers, nor even in the 
walls and skilful fortifications of Holland,—but in human walls,—the 
firm foot-soldier in the open field,—and in the breast of man.” 


M. Michelet seems to have forgotten that the power of the 
foot-soldier had already been discovered by Spain. The famous 
Spanish infantry was invincible till 1643, when its destruction 
at Rocroy was the first triumph of the grand Condé. As we do 
not find in other historians the same importance attached to the 
lessons of Jacques de la Gardie, our readers will perhaps forgive 
us if we attribute the improvement to Gustavus himself. Other- 
wise, how could he lay claim to the preéminence which was 
freely granted to him by his great rival Wallenstein, later by 
Turenne and Condé, who raised their hats when his name was 
mentioned, and lastly, by Napoleon, who places him among the 
eight great generals of ancient and modern times?* If we deny 
him the inventive faculty, he falls from the first rank of men into 
the second,—from the man of genius to the man of talent; the 


* Alexander, Hannibal, Julius Cesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, Prince 
Eugéne, Frederick II., and Napoleon, 
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essential difference between whom is, that the man of genius is 
an originator, and the man of talent an imitator. 

In 1629 Gustavus had reigned eighteen years, and was al- 
ready famous by his victories in Denmark, Russia, and Poland. 
A truce of six years with the latter country had just been effected 
through the mediation of France and England. Gustavus was 
able to turn his attention to the internal affairs of his kingdom. 
The liberality and ability of his administration proved that in 
more tranquil times he might have been as celebrated asa states- 
man as he was as a general. But he was not long suffered to 
rest on his laurels. Wallenstein had marched unresisted across 
the north of Germany, and was laying siege to Stralsund, a 
fortress opposite to the island of Rugen, whence it was but a 
step to the coast of Sweden; he had created himself Admiral of 
the Baltic, and was forming a fleet whose destination could not 
be doubted. Gustavus felt that he could no longer stand aloof. 
A Swedish contingent was despatched, which saved Stralsund ; 
and he assembled a state council to deliberate on the expediency 
of himself taking the field. Most unwilling were the Swedes to 
part with their good king: They insisted on the distance, the 
difficulty, the danger, his slender resources and small army. The 
great Chancellor Oxenstijerna, who enjoyed the implicit: confi- 
dence of his master, was against the measure. Afterwards he 
spoke of the king’s resolve as of a divine impulse ; no persuasion 
could shake it. On the 19th of May 1630, Gustavus bade a 
solemn farewell to his subjects, and on the 30th left the country 
which his life and death were to render illustrious, but which he 
was to see no more. 

We have not space to recount here the history of his cam- 
paign, the results of which are well known. 

The success of Gustavus procured to him at length an open 
and regular alliance with Richelieu. It was signed on the 23d 
January 1631. By this treaty France agreed to pay an annual 
subsidy of 400,000 crowns towards the war, on condition that 
Gustavus should spare the possessions of the Duke of Bavaria 
and of the Catholic League. The moral effect produced by this 
alliance was prodigious. But it was not long before Richelieu, 
like the ignorant disciple in the fable, was thrown into conster- 
nation by the power of the spirit which his own charm had 
raised. 

All that Richelieu could do was, while nominally the ally of 
Sweden, to encourage the neutrality of the Catholic states, to 
promise them a support which he could not afford, and, on pre- 
tence of protecting Lorraine, to lay hands on it himself. 

At length, Wallenstein having resumed the command of the 
imperialist forces, Gustavus suffered a severe check before Nu- 
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remberg. A reaction in public opinion is one of the few things 
which may always be safely predicted. The world was tired of 
admiring the virtues and wondering at the deeds of Gustavus. 
Because on this one occasion he was not victorious, he was of 
course vanquished for ever. 

So thought Gaston, duke of Orleans,— Monsieur, as he was 
generally called,—who, since the exile of the queen-mother, had 
been brooding over past follies, and hatching new disturbances in 
the Low Countries. 

He was a specimen of a clever fool ; he was devoid both of 
moral sense and common sense. He was a craven both in mind 
and body; his conduct was always either weak or wicked, or 
both. Under Louis XIII., as under the regency, he was ever 
in revolt and conspiring with the enemies of his country, often 
without a chance of success, and still more often defeating his 
own plots by his clumsy irresolution. He generally escaped 
punishment by betraying his accomplices; for, like Louis XIII, 
though never without a favourite, he never had a friend. Though 
so deficient in judgment, his talents were above the average. 
He was an admirable speaker, his memory was excellent, and 
he was a proficient in several branches of science. 

Imagining the power of Richelieu to be indissolubly bound 
up with that of his great ally, Gaston resolved upon a decisive 
blow. He was sure of the assistance of Spain and Lorraine; 
and he despatched emissaries into France to secure that of the 
nobles. He was especially desirous to gain Henri, duc de Mont- 
morency, the governor of Languedoc. 

Till now the loyalty of this nobleman had been unblemished. 
Godson and favourite of Henri 1V., devoted to his sovereign, for 
whom he had gained several battles, the fate that could least 
have been expected for him was to die as a traitor. 

After many misgivings, Montmorency consented to join Gas- 
ton’s cause. 

We must pass over Gaston’s ignominious failure, and the 
capture and condemnation of Montmorency. Petitions poured 
in from every quarter for Montmorency’s pardon. Foreign 
powers interceded. It was all in vain. ‘ With the head of 
Montmorency,” said the cardinal to Louis XIII, “his. party 
will fall.” The king had perhaps another motive besides the 
interest of the state. The beauty and misfortunes of Anne of 
Austria had touched the heart of Montmorency. He styled 
himself “ Chevalier de la Reine ;” and when taken prisoner, her 
picture was found bound upon his arm. Montmorency’s accom- 
plished wife, Marie des Ursins, was first cousin to Louis XIII. 
Her affection for her husband, which neither trial nor time could 
shake, was well known. She made every possible effort to save 
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him; so did his sister, the Princesse de Condé. But Louis 
XIII. would neither see them himself, nor permit them to pene- 
trate to the prisoner. 

Gaston saved himself by signing a treaty containing these 
words: “That he would not interpose in favour of those who 
had joined with him on this occasion for their own purposes, 
and that he would not complain when the king obliged them to 
suffer the penalty which they deserved.” 

Louis XIII. and Richelieu proceeded to Toulouse. Mont- 
morency was removed thither on the 27th October. His trial 
began on the next day. He pleaded guilty, was condemned on 
the 29th, and beheaded in the court of the Capitol on the 30th. 
The statue of Henri lV., which stood in the centre, was sprinkled 
by his blood. 

He died like a saint, forgiving all his enemies. In his will 
he left a valuable picture to the cardinal. On the night before 
his execution the whole town was in commotion. ‘The streets 
swarmed with people demanding his pardon, with loud cries, 
under the windows of the palace, where Louis XIII., sombre, 
taciturn, and resolved, sat playing at chess,—his own the only 
dry eyes in the chamber, 


“Many of Montmorency’s friends,” continues M. Michelet, “the 
principal members of his household, were punished for having followed 
him —a novelty which excited scandal, even indignation. It broke 
through the old connection between vassal and lord, client and patron, 
servant and master. No master henceforth but the king and the state. 
It was a terrible but a necessary severity. It was the commencement 
of the reign of law; and, considering the manners and opinions of the 
time, there was both danger and grandeur in daring to strike the blow. 
The desired effect was obtained. For a long time the party remained 
without a head ; civil war was impossible ; and Spain had lost her lever. 
Conspiracies were reduced to the chances of assassination. But there 
was a base cruelty in the mode of punishment, which excited mortal 
enmity against Richelieu. The execution of the noble followers of 
Montmorency might have been forgiven, but not their being sent to 
the galleys to row on the same bench with plebeian convicts. Even the 
daring act of Montmorency’s death was done in a cowardly manner. 
Without doubt, it was the cardinal’s wish, but he had not dared to ad- 
vise it. He had shown the courage of a priest ; not striking himself, 
but presenting the knife. He felt terribly alone.” 


It is extraordinary that Richelieu chose this very moment, 
his hands red with the blood of her chevalier, to pay court to 
Anne of Austria. We compress the picturesque language of 
M. Michelet. Found out in her perpetual plots with Spain, 
suspected of collusion with Gaston, the queen’s position was 
humiliating. She had been forced to accompany this southern 
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expedition as a hostage whom it was not safe to leave behind. 
The king attended her circle every evening, but spoke only to 
Mdlle. de Hautefort. Immediately after the closing scene at 
Toulouse he returned to Paris, leaving her in the hands of 
the cardinal, who had carte blanche to treat her as he pleased. 
Richelieu made an accommodation with Spain the pretext for 
his sudden change of conduct. It is true he was not young and 
handsome, but he was successful and all-powerful. Essential to 
Sweden, desired by Spain, aggrandised by the victories of Gus- 
tavus, the abasement of Lorraine, and the discomfiture of Mon- 
sieur, Richelieu seemed to hold in his hand the fate of Europe. 
Richelieu led the terrified court and the trembling queen in 
triumph down the Garonne into the Gironde. At Bordeaux he 
expected to enjoy the mortification of the governor, the Duc 
d’Epernon. This old man was near eighty, and perhaps the 
shock would kill him. What a satisfaction it would have been 
to the cardinal to bury him as he passed through! 

Vain hope! At Bordeaux the scene changes. 

Richelieu falls dangerously ill; and the old governor, sur- 
rounded by armed retainers, walks every morning into the car- 
dinal’s bedroom to ask him how he does, and frighten him almost 
to death. The queen and court start without him, and proceed 
to enjoy the magnificent fétes which his presence would have 
spoiled. At La Rochelle there were all sorts of rejoicings,— 
triumphal arches, tournaments, naval reviews, concerts, and 
balis. The queen was dancing when news arrived which turned 
all this feasting into mourning. Richelieu was out of danger, 
and Gustavus was dead. He fell on the plain of Liitzen on the 
6th of November 1632. 


“ All that romance writes,” says M: Michelet, “of the fate of heroes 
was accomplished literally in him: To save the world, to die young, 
and by a traitor’s hand.” He goes on to say, “In the terrible battle 
of Liitzen, Gustavus overpowers Wallenstein ; beats, wounds, cripples, 
and overthrows him ; kills his famous generals, even him who was the 
very incarnation of war—Pappenheim, who at his birth was marked 
with two bloody swords on the forehead. Gustavus was returning, 
tranquil and pacific and trusting, as usual, from the dreadful execution. 
His only companion was a petty German prince, who had frequently 
changed sides. A shot is fired, and Gustavus falls, The companion 
flies, and goes straight to Vienna.” 

We are happy to be able to disbelieve that Gustavus died 
by treason. It would have been, like the death of Cordelia, too 
sad for the justice either of truth or of poetry. But our author, 
trusting to the inspirations of genius, did not think it worth 
while to study the facts. Gustavus was killed in the beginning 
of the battle. _Pappenheim did not come up till near its close; 
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otherwise there would have been no battle at all. Gustavus 
would never have attacked a force numerically so superior to his 
own. Gustavus had already made one successful charge at the 
head of his gallant Swedes, and already made sure of victory. 
He led them on again; the foe proved too numerous, and the 
Swedes retreated, not perceiving, in the thick fog, that they 
had left their king in the hands of the enemy. A pistol-ball 
shattered his arm, and, feeling faint, he requested the Duke of 
Saxe-Lauenburg (the homme suspect of M. Michelet) to lead 
him out of the battle. An imperial cuirassier then shot him in 
the back; and he is reported to have said to the duke, “ Take 
care of yourself, brother; I have had enough.” He fell from 
his horse; and a party of the enemy coming up, asked who he 
was. “Iwas the King of Sweden,” said Gustavus, and expired. 
His white charger was seen galloping riderless over the field, 
its housings covered with blood. The Swedes knew that their 
king was dead. Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar assumed the com- 
mand of an army as eager as he was to avenge their common 
loss. Wallenstein’s troops were completely routed. In vain 
did Pappenheim’s arrival turn the scale for a moment in favour 
of the imperialists. ‘They were overpowered by the furious 
onslaught of the Swedes; and Pappenheim fell covered with 
oma willing to die since the mortal enemy of his faith was 
slain. 

So ended the memorable battle of Liitzen, in which perished 
perhaps the greatest hero whom the world has ever seen. If the 
Reformed Church had her saints as well as her elder sister of 
Rome, we should see many a stately cathedral and decorated 
altar dedicated to the memory of Gustavus Adolphus. Yet he 
had none of the bitter exclusiveness which sometimes adheres 
to sanctity. He was gay and genial, and so sure of his own 
faith, that he was willing to allow perfect liberty to those of a 
different persuasion. We read of no persecution sanctioned by 
him. All Europe, foes as well as friends, mourned for him. 
- For himself, however, his early death was perhaps not to be 
regretted. Scarcely a cloud had dimmed the splendour of his 
career. Years might have brought their cares, and ambition 
and power their temptations, and in time they might have ob- 
scured the radiance of a character whose perfection, as it now 
stands, is an everlasting glory to human nature. 

It is a satisfaction to reflect that our own countrymen con- 
tributed to the success of this great general. In his third cam- 
paign Gustavus was served by fifty-seven British officers and 
10,000 men. 

With him, in spite of the skill and the bravery of his suc- 
cessors, the unity and the progress of the Protestants was at an 
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end. At Nordlingen, in 1634, the Swedes, under Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar, were completely routed, and their prestige de- 
stroyed. France then stepped in as the champion of Protestant- 
ism, and enabled Bernhard to obtain on the Rhine successes so 
great that they were beginning to excite the jealousy of Riche- 
lieu, when Bernhard died, in 1639, at the early age of thirty-five. 
Sudden death was so frequently the fate of those who stood in 
the cardinal’s way, that strong suspicions were entertained of 
poison. 

During the few years which followed the death of Gusta- 
vus, the arms of France were far from successful. Richelieu’s 
mania for centralisation allowed no discretion to his generals, 
each of whom had an associate who was at the same time a spy. 
So little was there of national feeling, that the court rejoiced at 
the discomfiture of the minister. 

.- Foreign affairs were not the only subjects of Richelieu’s 
anxiety. ‘There seemed no end to the plots of the incorrigible 
egg M. Michelet thus describes her at this period of her 
ife : 

“Queen Anne of Austria in 1637 was no longer young. She was 
of about the same age as the century ; but she retained the extreme- 
freshness of her complexion ; it was all lilies and roses. Flaxen and 
Austrian in her early youth, her hair had grown darker ; she was be- 
coming more Spanish. But as she was fat, her incomparable fairness 
had only increased. Flora became Ceres in the full meridian, the royal 
splendour of summer. 

She nursed her beauty a little too much; eat a great deal, and 
got up very late, either from southern indolence, or for the sake of 
her complexion. She heard one or two Low Masses, dined copiously 
at noon, and then visited some convent. Of sanguine temperament, 
proud and passionate, she yet was weak ; her attendants called her 
toute bonne. She was, especially when young, charitable to the poor ; 
her heart was loving, credulous, unguarded. Mme. de Chevreuse, who 
knew her well, said to Retz, ‘Put on a dreamy air, forget yourself in 
admiration of her white skin, her pretty hands, and you may do what 
you like with her.’ Her ignorance and incapacity made her the tool 
of interested lovers and intriguing women. 

She betrayed whilst she flattered. She had drawn nearer to Riche- 
lieu ; she asked favours of him ; she even visited him at Ruel, and ac- 
cepted his fétes and his collations, and his verses. 

Richelieu was not quite a dupe ; he was uneasy at so great a change ; 
and at this very moment he was planning a little plot which should 
banish Mdlle. de Hautefort, the queen’s advocate—her virtuous spy.” 

He directed the king’s attention towards Mademoiselle de 
Lafayette, a relation of the Pére Joseph. She had not the en- 
chanting loveliness of the Awrora, but she possessed qualities 
which captivate the affections more securely than mere beauty. 
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She was dark, slender, and delicate; and her large black eyes 
were full of tender or lofty feeling. Louis, for the first time, 
knew what it is to love and be loved. Louise de Lafayette 
was not dazzled or corrupted; she felt intense pity and sym- 
pathy for the man who, betrayed by all who were nearest and 
dearest to him, was dying of premature old age, alone in his 
splendid solitude. In her society Louis shook off his reserve, 
and showed all the better parts of his nature, his high princi- 
ples and real kindness; he told her all his griefs and cares. 

Richelieu could not induce her to betray the secrets of her 
friend. As she refused to be his instrument, she was to be his 
victim. Through her confessor: he worked upon her scruples, 
and when Louis, in a transport of passion, urged her to accept 
an apartment in Versailles, and to become wholly his, she was 
advised to put an impassable barrier between herself and her 
royal lover. Soon afterwards she announced to the king her 
intention of taking the veil. He long combated her resolution, 
but in vain. She entered the convent; but the struggle ended 
in a serious illness. 

Richelieu triumphed; so did the queen, little knowing that 
she was on the eve of the most bitter humiliation in‘her life. 
One of her letters to Madame de Chevreuse, who was dying of 
ennui in her exile at Tours, fell into Richelieu’s hands. It con- 
tained allusions to her correspondence with Spain, Lorraine, and 
England ; it had been written at Val de Grace, and it was said 
that a young cavalier strikingly resembling Mme. de Chevreuse 
rode from time to time from Tours to the convent. Richelieu 
obtained permission to revisit the queen’s apartments at Val de 
Grace. His emissaries, however, found only books of devotion. 
and instruments of penance. In the hope of extorting evidence, 
her confidential servant Laporte was thrown into the Bastille. 

The queen at first swore before a priest, on the holy com- 
munion which she had just received, that she had written-only 
to Mme. de Chevreuse. The cardinal warned her that he knew 
more; then, sending away all witnesses, alone with Richelieu, 
she made a partial confession, throwing herself on his mercy, 
and promising never to offend again; she offered to him her 
hand, but the cardinal drew back with respectful gravity. 

The fear was lest Laporte might tell still more. 

To prevent this, Mdlle. de Hautefort, disguised as a grisette, 
her golden locks well hidden under her cap, procured admission 
to the Bastille, and contrived to transmit to Laporte a letter, 
telling how far, but no farther, he might confess. The queen’s 
personal danger was over, but not her humiliation. The king 
never addressed her, and the courtiers scarcely dared to raise 
their eyes to the window of her apartment. She was forgiven, 
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but in disgrace. To reinstate her a miracle was required, and, 
by the intervention of a saint, a miracle was accomplished. 

The intimacy between Louis XIII. and Louise de Lafayette 
did not cease on the threshold of the convent. From behind 
the grating of the parlour, she was still permitted to see the 
king; and her influence became greater than ever. She used 
it, as she thought, for his happiness. She never ceased to urge 
him to dismiss the pernicious minister who held him enslaved, 
and to be reconciled to his wife. 

She pleaded so eloquently in behalf cf Anne of Austria, that 
at last she succeeded; and in the following year, on the 5th 
September 1638, the whole nation went mad with joy on the 
birth of that sublime mediocrity, the prince who was to carry 
out the designs of Richelieu without his genius, the future 
Louis XIV. 

“ Richelieu,” says M. Michelet, “was speechless. His fate was to 
be in the hands of the Infanta of Austria, the Spanish regent. In the 
dry, short compliment which he addressed to the queen, the words 
stuck in his throat—‘ Madam, great joys are silent.’ 

The future was dark. Richelieu, it is true, need no longer fear 
Gaston. But who would be the queen’s lovers? That was the ques- 
tion. Hated by her to such an extent, could he induce her to accept 
a creature of his own? A man without family and without root, a 
foreigner, a priest, an adventurer without birth, suited him better than 
any other. This, if I am not mistaken, is the chief reason why he 
soon after adopted an Italian, whom he presented himself to the queen 
as resembling Buckingham, the acute, the crafty, the handsome Maza- 
rini. Did Richelieu know the man whom he placed so high in France ? 
Perfectly ; he knew him to be base, and therefore‘he chose him. He 
had seen him false and ungrateful to his earliest patron the Pére 
Joseph. In the beginning of 1638, Joseph, seconded by his young 
kinswoman Lafayette, had been working against Richelieu. He had 
made the king promise to recall the queen-mother, and to ask the pope 
for a cardinal’s hat for himself. The pope dared not. Richelieu opposed 
the claims of Joseph, and urged against them those of Mazarini. Joseph 
saw that he was cheated. An attack of apoplexy struck him in May ; 
the world said that he was poisoned. He fled from the cardinal’s house 
to his own convent, received bad news from Rome, and died in two 
hours after, on the 18th of December 1638. 

Mazarini had calculated that, as his excellent patron the Pére 
Joseph was at the point of death, it was advisable to be on the spot, 
to insinuate himself into the place while it was yet warm. He estab- 
lished himself in the house of his intimate friend Chavigny, whom he 
afterwards betrayed, as he had betrayed Joseph. He came, he said, to 
yield himself soul and body to the great master of politics, to study 
under him. Richelieu, who, in spite of his greatness, had some foibles 
of pedantry, took him at his word, and made.him his pupil. One day, 
as his niece returned from the theatre, the cardinal said to her, ‘ Whilst 
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you are amusing yourself, I am forming a statesman.’ Richelieu saw 
the value of the tool which he was making. He who had known so 
many men, had never seen one so acute or somean. Though not to 
be deceived, he was to be subdued by hope and by fear. He resolved 
to push him, and at last obtained for him the cardinal’s hat.” 


Such was the first appearance in France of the man who, 
with neither strong passions nor elevated feelings to interfere 
with his love of power, with a heart never at variance with his 
head, though execrated and despised by all, yet beat every rival, 
oppressed France and its sovereign for fourteen years, and finally 
died possessed of more absolute power than Richelieu himself. 

Soon after the birth of the Dauphin, the cardinal treated the 
court to a grand féte—the ballet of La Félicité publique: and 
this when the arms of France in the Netherlands, in Spain, and 
in Italy, had met with repeated disasters. But Richelieu was 
not to be dismayed. 

In 1640 the scene changed. France turned to good account 
the revolutions in England, Spain, and Portugal. Arras was 
wrested from Spain, and soon afterwards General Harcourt 
entered Turin. At the same time Richelieu’s nephew, the 

oung Admiral Brézé, whose career was as glorious as it was 
short, defeated the Spanish fleet before Cadiz. The rejoicings 
for these victories were mingled with thanksgivings for a domes- 
tic event; a second son, Philippe, duc d’Anjou, was born to 
Louis XIII. on the 21st September 1640. 

The humiliation of the House of Austria seemed at hand. 

The sun at length pierced the clouds, and prepared the way for 
the serene evening which was to close the stormy career of the 
minister. For the present, however, he was not allowed to pur- 
sue his policy in peace. His enemies at home were powerful 
allies to his enemies abroad. Marching steadily forwards, he 
had trampled on all that impeded his progress. Princes and 
nobles he had reduced to insignificance; the parliament he had 
deprived of privileges—usurped indeed, but sanctioned by cus- 
tom. The people, exhausted by famine and rapine, called aloud 
for peace. Still no peace could be made. till Austria was sub- 
dued. 
Plot followed plot, detected, punished, and renewed. One 
after the other, Richelieu condemned to death the Due de la 
Valette, the brother-in-law, and the Duc de Venddme, the 
brother of the king. A more formidable conspirator, the Comte 
de Soissons, was killed by an unknown hand at the head of his 
rebel army. 

But the worst of all was to come. Richelieu nourished a 
serpent in his own bosom. He had at length succeeded in se- 
parating Louis XIII. and Louise de Lafayette. He obtained 
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the banishment of Mdlle. de Hautefort. Thinking female influ- 
ence too powerful, he presented a new favourite to the king, a 
handsome boy of seventeen, Cinq Mars, the son of his old friend 
D’Effiat. The king took a violent fancy to this youth, and the 
insolence and pretensions of the new favourite knew no bounds. 
He despised the place of premier écuyer, hitherto granted to the 
king’s companions. “C’était bon,” he said, “pour de petits 
gentilshommes ;” for himself, he would be grand écuyer. So he 
was styled by the court, “M. le Grand.” Luxurious and dissi- 
pated in his habits, he soon became wearied of the dismal mono- 
tony of the king’s life, and he made frequent escapes to Marion 
de Lorme, and to his former jolly companions. These irregu- 
larities shocked the grave and decorous Louis XIII., who tried 
to reform him, and set spies upon his actions. Perpetual quarrels 
were the result; and the king used to draw up proces verbaux 
signed by the valets, and submit them to Richelieu, who in turn 
lectured the unhappy favourite. 

Once or twice he intruded on secret conferences between the 
king and his minister. At last Richelieu crushed his ambition 
with indignant scorn. From that day he swore the death of the 
minister. 

He had only to look round to find accomplices in every rank. 
He became the nucleus of a wide-spreading conspiracy, at the 
head of which was the queen, supported by the Dukes of Orleans 
and Bouillon. The king himself seemed to desire the death of 
the tyrant; he repeated that he wished to get rid of him,—* s’en 
défaire,’—though he objected to the assassination of a priest. 
The connecting link, and, from his high character and attain- 
ments, one of the chief members of this plot, was Francois 
Auguste de Thou, the son of the great Thuanus. 

The object of the conspiracy was, that after the king’s death, 
which could not be distant, the regency should be assumed 
by Anne of Austria. or this purpose it was necessary to kill 
the cardinal; for it was known that he had the will, and it was 
believed that he had the power, to prevent it. The governors 
of the provinces and of the fortresses, and the commanders: of 
the armies, were his creatures, or at least his friends: they 
might not be able to prevent his assassination, but they would 
avenge it. Foreign aid was therefore calledin; and Fontrailles, 
a cousin and friend of Cinq Mars, concluded, in the names of 
Gaston, duke of Orleans, the Duc de Bouillon, and Cing Mars, 
a treaty with Olivarés, by which Spain engaged to invade France 
immediately with 12,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry, Spanish or 
German veterans, and to place in the hands of Gaston all the 
fortresses that should be taken. = 

The declared purpose of it was to force a peace between the 
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two crowns. The true one was to make the queen and her 
party the real governors of France. 

Whether M. de Thou was ever cognisant of the details of 
this treaty is a question; that he knew of its existence, and 
disapproved of it, is certain. He was of a legal, not a military 
family ; and at this time foreign intervention was always courted 
by the military factions, and disclaimed by the legal ones; but 
his affection for the queen, his love for her favourite Mme. de 
Guémenée, and his patriotic desire for peace, to which the car- 
dinal seemed the only obstacle, blinded him to the treasonable- 
ness of the domestic part of the conspiracy, though not to its 
foreign portion. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on the 25th of January 
1642, the king and the cardinal left Paris to conduct the siege 
of Perpignan. 

France was exhausted by her long warfare; she could supply 
neither money nor men. Richelieu was obliged to diminish the 
taxes, and to exchange the offensive for the defensive in all 
points save one. All forces were to be directed towards the 
Pyrenees. In his own words, he resolved to “strike no longer 
at the members, but at the heart of the enemy.” Perpignan 
won, he expected Louis XIII. to cross the Pyrenees, enter 
Barcelona in state, and proceed to dictate peace at Saragossa. 

Richelieu’s retinue was more numerous and splendid than 
that of his sovereign, whom he followed at the distance of a day’s 
journey ; for the same resting-place could not accommodate both. 
From time to time they met in the large towns. On each occa- 
sion Richelieu observed the decrease of his own favour and the 
increase of that of Cing Mars. More than once the project for 
the assassination was on the point of completion, but the hand of 
the favourite trembled. At Narbonne Richelieu’s nerves fairly 
gave way. He declared himself too ill to go further. The 
king, accompanied by Cing Mars, joined the camp on the 22d 
of April. 

Many weeks were passed by the cardinal in mortal suspense ; 
but he had a powerful ally at court in the person of Cinq Mars 
himself, whose triumphant interference, joined to his ignorance 
and incapacity, wearied out the patience of the king. News of 
a reverse in Picardy arrived, and Louis XIII. began once more 
to miss his minister. 

Richelieu had left Narbonne on the 27th of May. <A few 
days earlier he dictated (for the abscesses which covered his body 
and extended to his right arm prevented his writing) a will, in 
which he bequeathed the Palais Cardinal (now the Palais Royal), 
and a considerable sum from his own privy purse, to the king. 
He started in a miserable state of mind and body. Once more 
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fortune seemed to have deserted him, and he might expect to 
linger out his few remaining days. in exile. He proceeded 
slowly towards Tarascon, where he was sure that the governor 
of Provence would afford him a refuge. He was overtaken, 
however, by Chavigny, who arrived from the camp with a letter 
from Louis XIIL., asking advice, begging pardon, and conclud- 
ing with these words: “* Whatever false reports may be spread, 
Iam more attached to you than ever; we have lived together 
too long to be ever separated; and I wish this to be known to 
the whole world.” 

The king received in return a despatch which he little ex- 
pected. It was a copy of the treasonable treaty with Spain. 
How it fell into the hands of Richelieu may for ever remain a 
mystery. M. Michelet, who, as we have seen, is not blinded by 
the charms of Anne of Austria, ascribes this treachery to the 
queen. It is certain that, of all the conspirators, she alone was 
unpunished, 

Chavigny found the king at Narbonne, returning ill from 
the siege. Cinq Mars had imprudently followed his sovereign. 
When he saw Chavigny, he became aware of his danger. He 
put off flight till too late. The order for his arrest was extorted 
from Louis with great difficulty. He attempted to escape, but 
was discovered hidden in the bed of the wife of a bourgeois ; 
taken, and sent to Montpellier. 

Orders were sent to the army for the arrest of De Thou, who 
was conveyed to Tarascon ; and at the same time the Duc de 
Bouillon was seized in Piedmont, and dispatched to Pignerol. 

Louis XIII. left Narbonne immediately, and proceeded to 
Tarascon, the scene of his first interview with Richelieu. Once 
more these two august invalids were in each other’s presence ; 
each almost on his death-bed, but each implacable as ever in his 
resentments ; each hating and distrusting, but each necessary to 
the other. 

A small bed was placed for the king by the side of that of 
his minister, who had the generosity and the tact to spare him 
all reproaches. Louis XIII., in return, laid all the blame upon 
Cing Mars, and exhausted himself in expressions of attachment 
and protestations of fidelity. 

Too feeble to return to the camp, the king proceeded to 
Paris, leaving unlimited powers with Richelieu, who remained 
in the dismal castle of Tarascon, under the same roof with his 
victim De Thou; who, in the lower vaults, waited in silence 
unbroken, save by the monotonous roar of the Rhone, to be led 
out to death. 

The Duke of Orleans was travelling slowly towards Bur- 
gundy, expecting Cing Mars, when he heard of his arrest. In 
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his terror, he despatched his creature, the Abbé de la Riviére, 
with letters to Richelieu, owning his guilt, and offering a com- 
plete revelation. The cardinal ‘answered, that plenary confes- 
sion had a right to absolution both from God and man. Gaston, 
overjoyed, replied by a detailed accusation of his accomplices. 
He exaggerated the facts, and even invented imaginary details. 
In his first panic, he had burnt the original of the treaty with 
Spain, but he was willing to swear to its contents. 

Furnished with this important testimony, Richelieu left 
Tarascon, on the 17th August, for Lyons. 

A few years back there was exhibited in Pall Mall one of 
Delaroche’s fine small pictures, representing the attenuated form 
of the cardinal, wrapped in his scarlet robes (an appropriate livery 
for the bloody work he had in hand), reclining on a bed in his 
gorgeous barge, and towing after him De Thou. The funeral 
cortege slowly ascended the river, and did not reach Lyons till 
the 3d of September. 

The trial lasted ten days. As usual, the penalty was paid 
by the inferiors. The Duc de Bouillon escaped by sacrificing 
Sédan, and Gaston. by his base perfidy. However, no persua- 
sions on the part of Richelieu could induce him to confront his 
associates. 

Sentence of death was pronounced upon Cing Mars and De 
Thou on the 12th, and executed in the afternoon of the same 
day. It is said that Louis XIII. drew out his watch at the 
hour of his favourite’s death, and said, “Cher ami doit faire a 
cette heure-ci une vilaine grimace.” 

The piety, the chivalrous bearing, and the courage of Cinq 
Mars and De Thou, during the trial and on the scaffold, blinded 
the world as to their real guilt. A sort of halo of martyrdom 
was cast aroundthem. Four or five miles above Tours, on one 
of the finest reaches of the Loire, stands a castle, still perfect, 
except that its towers end abruptly, without battlements, a few 
feet above the curtain, This is the chateau of Cing Mars, its 
towers “razées a la hauteur de l’infamie.” 

Richelieu left Lyons for Paris immediately after the trial. 
He could not bear the motion of a carriage. He performed the 
journey, which lasted five weeks, either by water or in a mag- 
nificent litter, fitted up with red damask, containing his bed, a 
table, and a chair for an occasional visitor. It was carried by 
relays of eighteen guards. The walls of cities had to be broken 
down to admit of its passage, and scaffoldings were erected to 
raise this vast machine to a level with the apartments which 
were honoured by the occupation of the cardinal-king. On the 
17th October he reached Paris, was received with almost royal 
honours, and immediately retired to Ruel. 
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Richelieu had indeed reason to triumph. Every day brought 
tidings of the success of his vast combinations. In the north, 
and in the Low Countries, the Spanish army was held in check 
by the Count d’Harcourt and Marshal Guébriant. The princes 
of the north of Italy, that beautiful land, whose destiny has long 
been to be torn in pieces by the pretenders to her favour, re- 
jected the continual oppression and interference of the House 
from which their country was to suffer so much in future ages, 
and formed an alliance with Savoy and with France. ‘The allies 
took Tortona on the 25th of November, and thus obtained pos- 
session of the Milanais south of the Po. The sovereignty of the 
province was awarded to Prince Thomas of Savoy, who held 
it in fief from the crown of France. 

In Germany, Torstenson, the last of the successors of Gus- 
tavus, drove the Austrians out of Silesia, and a great part of 
Moravia; and on the 2d November was fought a second battle 
of Leipsic,as glorious to Sweden as the first. Reinforced by 
Guébriant, the Swedes subdued nearly the whole of Saxony. 

The war in the Pyrenees, the chief object of Richelieu’s soli- 
citude, was brought to asuccessful termination. Both Rousillon 
and Catalonia became provinces of France. All this glory and 
power could not give peace of mind to the dying statesman. Since 
the execution of Cing Mars, he felt that the king hated him. 
He dreaded, not the death which was advancing towards him 
with giant strides, but the knife of the assassin. Ignorant and 
yet suspicious of the part taken by tue king in the late con- 
spiracy, it was Louis XIII. whom he chiefly feared. On the 
rare occasions when the king visited him, the apartment was 
filled by his guards, who retained their arms ; an unheard-of in- 
sult to royalty. He did not yet feel himself safe. He insisted 
upon the banishment of three of the king’s favourite attendants— 
Messrs. Tilladet, De la Salle, and Desessart, officers of the Royal 
Guard. Louis XIII resisted long, but in vain, with this conso- 
lation, that their pretended disgrace would not last long, as the 
cardinal’s days were numbered. 

To lookers-on it seemed, however, an even chance which 
should precede the other to the tomb. The king’s health was 
failing fast; Richelieu by no means despaired of recovery. He 
returned to Paris, and on the 15th of November he gave a dra- 
matic entertainment, at which, however, he was not able to be 
present. The piece, an allegorical tragi-comedy in five acts, 
was called Europa. In it “ Ibére” and “ Francion” dispute the 
hand of the princess “ Europa,” and it ends with the triumph of 
** Francion.” 

On the 28th Richelieu was attacked by violent fever, and 
spitting of blood. The symptoms increased. On the 2d Decem- 
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ber his life was despaired of. Public prayers were put up in 
all the churches, and the king had a long conference with the 
minister to whom he owed so much. After asking the king’s 
protection for his family and descendants, he advised him as to 
his future policy, recommended Mazarin as his successor, and 
composed with him an act, afterwards registered by the parlia- 
ment, which, after recapitulating the various conspiracies in 
which Gaston had been engaged, excluded him for ever from 
any share in the government or in the regency, in the event 
of the king’s death. 

After the king’s departure, Richelieu asked the physicians 
how long he had to live. Wishing to flatter him, they replied, 
that “ God would work a miracle sooner than suffer the extinc- 
tion of one who was so necessary to the welfare of France.” 
His niece, the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, running in, exclaimed, “ Sir, 
you will not die: a holy woman, a Carmelite nun, has received 
the revelation.” ‘My dear,” he said, “we must laugh at all 
that; we must believe only in the Gospel ;” and turning to the 
physician nearest to him, “ Speak +o me,” he said, “not as a 
doctor, but as a friend.” ‘ Monseigneur,” was the reply, “in 
twenty-four hours you will be dead or cured.” “ That is speak- 
ing out,” said Richelieu ; “ I understand you.” 

The sacrament was then administered to him. “ JFiere is my 
judge,” he said, when the consecrated wafer was presented to 
him,—“ my judge, who will soon pronounce my sentence. May 
he condemn me if, in the course of my ministry, I have had any 
other aim than the good of the Church and of the State.” “Do 
you forgive your enemies?” said the priest. “I have had none 
but those of the State,” was the reply. 

The symptoms continued to increase. He bore them with 
admirable patience and fortitude. He gave way but for an in- 
stant, when bidding adieu to his niece, “ the being,” to use his 
own words, “ whom he had most loved on earth.” All around 
were weeping; for the terrible minister was, by the testimony 
of his contemporaries, the best master, kinsman, and friend that 
ever existed. 

He preserved the same composure throughout his long agony, 
which lasted till towards noon on the 4th of December, when, 
with one deep sigh, his great soul left the wreck of what had 
been its tenement on earth. 

The king whose reign he had made glorious, the people whom 
he had raised to supremacy, alike were relieved by his death. 

Richelieu had trampled on his contemporaries. He could 
not, therefore, be judged fairly by them. It required the calm 
estimation of later ages to place him unrivalled as he now stands 
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among statesmen. Since the days of Charlemagne till the ad- 
vent of Henri 1V., France had been retrograding in the scale 
of civilised nations. The great king died before he could accom- 
plish any effectual reform. Richelieu carried out his projects, 
and added to them with a firmer hand and a more enlightened 
capacity. 

He extended the country to its natural limits by his sys- 
tematic conquest. He improved the army, created the fleet, 
encouraged commerce, gave the first impulse to the arts, fixed 
the language by founding the celebrated Académie Frangaise, 
protected literature, and ‘quelled for a time the intolerable ty- 
ranny of the nobles. For all these benefits France has to thank 
him. But such complete changes could not have been made so 
suddenly without despotism and centralisation; and from these 
evils she is suffering now. 

It was a system of government dependent on its head; and 
what head could be found to replace its author ? 





Art. IV.—THE DEVILS OF LOUDUN. 


Histoire du Merveilleux dans les temps modernes. Par Louis Figuier. 
2 vols. Paris: Hachette, 1860. 


Tue history of human error, if such a book could be written 
with any approach to completeness, would probably be the most 
instructive work existing in any language. A Khalif Omar 
would be justified in destroying a Serapeion of volumes, if it 
were preserved. It would be an exposition of all human science : 
for since the apprehension of opposites is the same, to recognise 
error as such is to be possessed of the truth from which that 
error is a departure. It would also be a record of the gradual 
steps by which men have learned that which they now know. 
For, according to the saying of a French philosopher, no true 
hypothesis was ever yet established on any subject until all 
possible false hypotheses had been suggested, tried, and found 
wanting. These false hypotheses, therefore, arranged i in chro- 
nological succession, would show us the slight element of reality 
contained in the earliest and most imperfect of them, becoming 
greater and greater, and the error associated with it less and less, 
as time advanced, and thought exercised itself on the problem to 
be solved. 
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But although, in certain departments, a gradual, steady in- 
crease of discovered truth, and relative diminution of ignorance 
and mistake, are observable in the past, and may be confidently 
predicted for the future, in others the pretence that we are 
wiser than our fathers seems to be a very groundless boast. 
We must distinguish the theoretic errors of philosophers, which 
have their basis in false intellectual assumption or inadequate in- 
duction, from the follies and delusions which appear at intervals 
like epidemics, fastening on the weaker minds as physical epi- 
demics do on the frailer physical constitutions within their range. 
The former are but the miscalculations of a fallible judgment, 
which observation and experience are sure to correct, and which 
once refuted are refuted for ever. The latter bear resemblance 
rather to the hallucinations of the insane. They spring from 
vitiated perceptive powers. The experience which should re- 
fute them is itself perverted. The study of this latter class of 
errors is purely melancholy and humiliating. It is, however, 
instructive, and at the present time seasonable. The very aberra- 
tions of the human mind obey alaw. Our nature being the same, 
and the experience to which it is subjected in its main features 
the same in all ages, since similar causes, acting under similar 
conditions, will produce similar results, the delusions into which 
men fall, generation after generation, will be in substance 
identical, in outward seeming only different. This fact may be 
turned to practical account. Madmen who were deemed in- 
curable have been known to be restored to their right senses by 
being shown the same folly possessing the mind and influencing 
the conduct of a fellow-patient; they have learned to see them- 
selves, as it were, in others: 

** For speculation turns not to itself 

Till it is travelled, and is married there 

Where it may see itself.” 
In the same way, the present generation may derive benefit from 
witnessing in the follies and delusions of past ages the coun- 
terpart of its own imagined insight and discoveries. Table- 
turners and spirit-rappers, to whom Faraday or Sir Henry Hol- 
land would address themselves in vain, may be converted by M. 
Figuier. Ofcourse, an opposite result may ensue, and no doubt 
will do so in many instances. Instead of past superstitions dis- 
crediting those of the present time, present superstitions will 
accredit the past. Heathen oracles and miracles, medieval tales 
of sorcery and diabolic possession, will be resuscitated, and ap- 
pealed to as illustrating, not the credulity or absurdity, but the 
depth of spiritual discernment that characterised the pagan and 
dark ages. People who believe that Mr. John Quincy Adams, 
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of Ohio, was by spiritual agency “ transported through the air for 
the distance of nearly a mile,” and that Mr. J. R. Squire “ was 
frequently lifted to the ceiling of the room, in the presence of 
large circles of friends,” remaining “there long enough to write 
on the ceiling,” and doing this “ so often that the ceiling of one 
room in which this most frequently occurred was blackened with 
the marks of his pencil,”*—are not likely to stumble at stories 
of witches traversing the air on broomsticks, or any other of the 
degrading nonsense of sorcery, magic, and ghostly visitation. 
M. Figuier’s History of the Marvellous in Modern Times has 
been composed with the didactic aim to which we have referred, 
as is explained sufficiently in the following passage of his preface. 
After alluding to the forms which the appetite for the marvellous 
assumed in ancient and in medieval times, he proceeds: 


“The movement of 1854, in which the marvellous embodied itself 
in turning tables, was not then an abnormal fact, a fortuitous accident, 
but the natural sequence of many anterior events. Man cannot do 
without the aliment of superstitions ; when the form under which the 
marvellous has appeared to one generation is superannuated, another 
appears, which renews the pleasure he feels in feeding on chimeras. 

It was with the view of throwing light on this side of the human 
mind, and of demanding from history lessons for the advantage of the 
present time, that, in 1854, at the moment of the invasion of speaking 
tables and spirit-rappers, we conceived the project and the plan of the 
work which we now offer to the public: it was, indeed, prematurely 
advertised under the title of The Genealogy of Table-turning. 

Once entered, however, upon these studies, our estimate of their 
importance increased ; we were carried away by the attractions of so 
many varied recitals, in which all sources of interest seemed to blend, 
in which sinister dramas are mixed with scenes of the most extrava- 
gant buffoonery, in which tragedy and comedy meet and succeed one 
another, in which the sublime and the ridiculous jostle. We did not 
think it right, therefore, to limit ourselves, as at first we had intended, 
to very summary narrations, and instead of a sort of general disser- 
tation, we have been induced to write a series of chapters of history. 
We have thus made the reading of the work more attractive, without 
losing sight of the general thought which should dominate it.” 


In a general introduction to his subject, M. Figuier treats 
rapidly, and somewhat superficially, of the marvellous in ancient 
and medieval times. This sketch is followed by a History of 
the Devils of Loudun, and accounts of the Jansenist Convulsion- 
naires, the Divining Rod, and the Protestant Prophets who led 
the insurrection in the Cevennes, which was consequent on the 
repeal of the Edict of Nantes. In two volumes which remain 


* Spiritual Magazine for January 1860, p, 20. 
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to be published, the author will discuss the subjects of animal 
magnetism, speaking tables, and spirit-rappers. The expla- 
nation which M. Figuier offers of the prodigies and ecstatic 
aor which he describes is perhaps too purely physio- 
ogical. Nevertheless, for ourselves, we may as well state in 
the outset our conviction (with him), that the most extraordi- 
nary occurrences which he relates may be satisfactorily accounted 
for by known laws of man’s mental and bodily organisation, 
including among the former those laws on which the worth of 
testimony to alleged facts depends. To this point we shall 
subsequently recur. We turn now to the facts themselves, 
confining ourselves chiefly to the Diables de Loudun. In the 
narrative which follows, we reproduce, in a condensed form, the 
substance of M. Figuier’s chapters. 

Loudun is a well-built, pleasantly-situated old town, now 
with some 5000 inhabitants, in the modern. department of 
Vienne, and the ancient province of Poitou. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century there existed there a convent of Ursu- 
line nuns, consisting of ladies of noble families from Poitou 
and the adjacent provinces of Saintonge and Touraine. The 
quietness of their secluded life, spent in devotional exercises 
and in the instruction of female pupils in the convent-school, 
was first disturbed in the spring-time of 1632. Lay notions of 
feminine propriety and of religious gravity and decorum were 
startled by rumours that some of the nuns were in the habit of 
quitting their beds at night, running up and down the corridors, 
and clambering over the roof into the chambers of their sisters 
and pupils. They professed to be haunted by spectres; among 
others, by the spirit of their late father confessor, Prior Mous- 
saut, “doomed for a certain time to walk the night.” The 
ghosts, we are sorry to say, made so bad a use of their return to 
earth as to address the sisters in improper language, and even 
to inflict blows upon them, of which they (the sisters) exhibited 
the marks to inquirers. Among those thus beset was the supe- 
rior of the convent, Jeanne de Belfiel, of the noble family of the 
Baron du Cose in Saintonge. 

Of course, occurrences of this kind could not long remain a 
secret. The sisters naturally communicated the misdeeds of his 
predecessor's ghost to their actual confessor, Mignon, canon of 
the collegiate church of the Holy Cross in Loudun. Mignon saw 
in the circumstances which they related a plain case of diabolic 
possession. To assist him in exorcising the evil spirits, he called 
in the aid of Pierre Barré, curé of St. James’s in the neigh- 
bouring town of Chinon. “ Devotee, fanatic, and visionary, 
Barré was always on the look-out for, and finished by finding 
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every where, demons and demoniacs. He would have exorcised 
the very stones.”** By formalities of various kinds, the minds 
of the terrified nuns were completely thrown off their balance. 
For ten or twelve days the exorcisms were conducted in secret. 
It was ascertained that the name of the demon who possessed 
the superior was Astaroth, who further announced himself as 
the enemy of God. The demon of a lay sister gave his name 
as Sabulon. 

The priests, having proceeded thus far, requested the pre- 
sence of two of the civil magistrates at the next exorcism of the 
superior, whom they visited in one of the convent dormitories. 
She ard the lay sister were in separate beds, surrounded by vari- 
ous priests and nuns, and attended by a surgeon. At the sight 
of the magistrates she fell into violent convulsions. The follow- 
ing dialogue between the confessor Mignon and the demon As- 
taroth was the prologue to a sad and revolting tragedy. The 
confessor begins: 


“ Propter quam causam ingressus es in corpus hujus virginis ? 
(Why have you entered into the body of this virgin ?) 

Causa animositas, answered Jeanne de Belfiel, a prey all the time 
to convulsions. (/rom animosity.) 

Per quod pactum ? (By what pact ?) 

Per flores. (By flowers.) 

Quales ? (What flowers ?) 

Rosas.’ (Roses.) 

Quis misit ? (Who sent them ?) 

Urbanus. (Urbain.) 

Dic cognomen, (Mention his surname.) 

Grandier. 

Dic qualitatem. (Mention his calling.) 

Sacerdos. (Priest.) 

Cujus ecclesie? (Of what church 1) 

Sancti Petri. (Of St. Peter.) 

Que persona attuhit flores ? (What person brought the flowers ?) 

Diabolica. (A diabolic personage.) ” 


The charmed roses, it was afterwards revealed by the demon, 
had. been thrown over the garden-wall of the convent by a young 
girl, to whom an inferior magician, Jean Rivart, commissioned 
by Grandier for that purpose, had given them. The manner in 
which the pact was received was the following. At ten at night 
the superior, who was in bed, felt a pressure upon her hand, 
which seemed to be forcibly closed by some invisible agency 
upon three thorns. The nuns who were in the chamber with 
her, being immediately called, discovered upon her hand the 
marks of three thorns, During the recital of this prodigy to 


* Vol. i. p. 86, 
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the priests and auditors a great sensation was occasioned by the 
appearance of a cat, into whom it was hoped that Astaroth had 
transmigrated. The solemnities of exorcism having been ex- 
pended on the animal with no effect, it was discovered to be no 
demon, but, in truth, “a harmless, necessary cat,”—a cat above 
all suspicion of diabolic dealings, the favourite cat of the convent. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to make some 
mention of the principal personage of this history, in whose 
character and fate its interest henceforth centres. Urbain 
Grandier, the curé of St. Peter’s, is described as a man of bril- 
liant powers both as a preacher and a writer, of great personal 
beauty, and of fascinating address. He was celebrated for his 
successes out of the pulpit not less than for his triumphs in it, 
—successes of a kind which, it must -be admitted, have too 
often illustrated the relations of “ priests, women, and families.” 
Personal jealousy, and also, perhaps, an angry resentment of the 
scandal cast by his life upon the ministers of the Church, joined 
to make him an object of odium to his brethren. There were 
other incentives to hostility not likely to be less powerful. 
Grandier was always more or less entangled in disputes, which 
swelled the number of his enemies. He had instituted a law- 
suit against the canons of the church of the Holy Cross, in 
which Mignon had been his principal opponent, and had gained 
his cause. Rumour whispered another ground of quarrel be- 
tween the confessor of the Ursulines and Grandier, in 2 liaison 
between Grandier and a female cousin of Mignon’s. 

In 1630 the enemies of the curé of St. Peter’s gained a short- 
lived triumph over him, which, however, only gave occasion to 
their own more signal overthrow. He was convicted, on thei 
accusation, of various acts of impiety and profligacy, and sub- 
jected, together with lesser penalties, to an interdict @ divinis for 
five years in the diocese of Poitiers, and in Loudun for ever. 
On appeal to the Parliament of Paris, which referred the matter 
to the présidial of Poitiers, the witnesses against him retracted 
their evidence, and confessed that they had been suborned. The 
Archbishop of Bordeaux removed the interdict, but counselled 
Grandier, as a matter of prudence, to quit Loudun. It would 
have been well for him if he had taken this advice. But he 
was not the man to be driven away by defeated adversaries. 
His fearless nature, and the haughty contempt which he felt for 
them, and which he spared no opportunity of displaying, made 
him eager to witness and aggravate their humiliation. “He 
made his entry into the town waving laurel-branches, which he 
carried in his hand as a sign of victory.” Not content with this 
rational and conciliatory proceeding, he instituted an action 
against the promoters of the late suit against him, for reparation 
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and restitution of the fruits of his benefice. A wordy war which 
ensued in consequence, between himself and a certain Sieur 
Duthebant, led the latter @ verbis ad verbera. He assaulted 
Grandier with a cudgel as the priest was entering his church in 
full canonicals. Grandier proceeded at once to Paris, and laid 
the matter before the king. Duthebant was blamé téte nue, and 
condemned, besides costs, to divers amends and reparations. 
Taking these things into account, it is not unnatural to 
suppose that the accusation of sorcery levelled against Urbain 
Grandier was, if not the result of a plot against him on the part 
of his old enemies, or directly suggested ‘by them, at least by 
no means disagreeable to them. To M. Figuier another ex- 
planation, which, though different from, does not positively 
conflict with the foregoing recommends itself. We quote it 


>? 
here, leaving discussion to a later page : 


“ Since the opening of the Ursuline convent at Loudun, Grandier 
had not paid the sisters a single visit, and had never meddled in their 
affairs ; but perhaps the nuns had meddled a good deal with his. 
They were not so hermetically shut out from the world that the 
renown of the great and various merits admired in the cwré of St. 
Peter’s had not penetrated the bars of their convent. They had heard 
speak of his eloquence, of his beauty, of his successes in the pulpit and 


elsewhere ; of his incessant struggles against his enemies, and of his 
victories, of which the fame had resounded throughout Loudun. It is 
even said that he had been thought of as a suitable person to fill the 
office of confessor at the convent of the Ursulines, which had become 
vacant by the death of Moussaut, and which was granted, as we have 
seen, to the canon Mignon. This point, however, has not been established. 
Be it as it may, the name of the curé of St. Peter’s must have been 
often pronounced in the cloister of the Ursulines; and, without doubt, 
his mundane inclinations, his adventures of gallantry, were the principal 
features in which his unknown image presented itself to the imagina- 
tion of these young nuns. _It is evident how the Ursulines, a prey to 
fits of hysteria, and having to search out the author of the injuries 
of which they believed themselves the victims, should have promptly 
substituted in their accusations the brilliant curé of St. Peter’s for poor 
Moussaut, whose ashes they had for a moment troubled, and who even 
in his lifetime seems to have been no very great conjurer. 

This is without doubt the reason why Urbain Grandicr succeeded 
in the imaginations of the Ursulines the late director of their con- 
sciences, and why he was accused of having cast the lot and the pacts 
from which all the evil came.”* 


The good fortune which had hitherto brought Grandier tri- 
umphantly through his difficulties did not at once desert him. 
After a variety of proceedings, which prove the bitter hostility 


* Vol. i. pp. 101-2 
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of the exorcists, and throw light upon the ridiculous nature of 
their accusations, and of the evidence intended to support them, 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux interfered. On the report of a 
physician commissioned by him to inquire into the facts which 
had occurred in the Ursuline convent, Mignon was relieved of 
his office of exorcist. Instructions were drawn up for testing 
the reality of the alleged possession, so judicious and stringent, 
that they had themselves the effect of an exorcism, and it be- 
came unnecessary to put them in force. ‘“ At the mere sight 
of the ordinance of Monseigneur de Sourdis, the demons beat a 
retreat, and ceased to torment the Ursulines.” 

For a time peace reigned in Loudun—that sort of peace 
which follows complete victory on the one side, and crushing 
defeat on the other. Grandier enjoyed his triumph haughtily. 
The discredited nuns sank into poverty and contempt; not 
richly endowed, they had previously supported themselves by 
the reception of boarders and day-pupils within the convent 
walls. These pupils were now withdrawn. But another turn of 
Fortune’s wheel was destined to change the state of things again. 
Within a year the demons returned to the convent whence they 
had been expelled, and the proceedings against Grandier were 
renewed. 

The political circumstances which were concurrent with this 
re-possession of the Ursulines deserve to be stated. They had a 
direct influence on Grandier’s fate. After the taking of Rochelle, 
Richelieu, in pursuance of the great design of his life, the ag- 
grandisement of the royal power in France by weakening the 
nobles and crushing the Huguenots, determined on the destruc- 
tion of the feudal castles and fortresses in the interior of the 
kingdom, which had afforded or might afford strongholds and 
means of resistance to the disaffected. The castle of Loudun 
was among those destined to be rased ; and Laubardemont was 
appointed to superintend its demolition. Now Laubardemont 
was a relative of the superior of the convent, and shared, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, the almost universal belief of his age 
in sorcery and demoniacal possession. We can hardly wonder 
at his being the dupe of a superstition which, at about the same 
time, had in England a more illustrious votary in the person of 
Sir Matthew Hale. Thus predisposed, he was easily accessible 
to the machinations of the exorcists and their faction, and became 
the zealous accomplice of their odious designs. Unfortunately, 
Grandier had a still more formidable enemy in yet higher quar- 
ters. His evil genius, or his combative and defiant temper, had 
early in life embroiled him with Richelieu, between himself and 
whom, when yet only prior of Coussai, a silly quarrel about 
precedency had occurred. The offence may or may not have 
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been forgiven and forgotten by the cardinal, among whose great 
qualities neither the meeker Christian nor the more generous 
natural virtues were very conspicuous. But it further suited 
the purposes of Grandier’s enemies to represent him as cognisant 
of and concerned in a satire professedly written by one of his 
female parishioners named Hammon, entitled La Cordonniére 
de la Reine Mére, in which “ were exhibited, with scandalous 
details, several particularités of Richelieu’s life and ministry.” 
The civil authorities, who in the former proceedings against 
the curé of St. Peter’s, had honestly, if timidly, stood by him, 
or rather by the cause of common humanity and fair-dealing, 
were now ranged with overwhelming force on the opposite side. 
The issue is easily foreseen. Grandier’s enemies were deter- 
mined to hunt him down, and they succeeded. They were bent 
on the most uncompromising and cruel revenge, and they had it. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this paper to enter | 
into any detailed narrative of Grandier’s trial, except in so far 
as it throws light upon the belief in that diabolic superstition 
which gave occasion to it. The iniquitous proceedings by which 
the associated priests and politicians gained their end, and the 
unflinching calmness and* courage with which Grandier bore 
himself to the last, are personal to the actors in the tragedy. 
The interest of the story, as M. Figuier relates it, is indeed 
intense; but the pain exceeds the interest. The reader feels 
like some helpless spectator compelled by a refinement of cruelty 
to witness to the end barbarities from which, as he is powerless 
to prevent them, he would willingly turn away his eyes and 
thoughts. A kind of ineffectual indignation is the prevailing 
sentiment which the narrative-excites. There are few who are 
free to read or not to read it at their pleasure who will not turn 
rather to some less melancholy part of M. Figuier’s melancholy 
book,—melancholy in its substance though not in its tone, which 
is Voltairian. The author laughs at follies rather than weeps 
at crimes. Perhaps only by the assumption of such a temper 
could he carry his task through. 

On the 6th of December 1633, Grandier was arrested as he 
was proceeding to church, breviary in hand, tosay Matins. The 
details of his imprisonment, of the barbarities practised upon his 
person, of the shameless denial or perversion by his opponents 
of every principle and form of law and justice, and of his own 
heroic demeanour, must, as we have said, be passed over very 
briefly. Immediately after his arrest, his papers were seized. 
Among them was a Ms. treatise on the Celibacy of the Priest- 
hood, of which he disclaimed the authorship, but which is said 
to have been written by him to calm the scruples of Madeleine 
de Brou, the nowvelle Héloise of this new Abelard. The author 
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was satisfied with his.own arguments; for he concludes with the 
following couplet : 
** Si ton gentil esprit prend bien cette science, 
Tu mettras en repos ta bonne conscience.” 

In the castle of Angers, where he was confined, he was deprived 
of a bed, fire, and every other comfort. The means necessary 
for preparing his defence were withheld. Defamatory writings 
containing the most horrible and unproved charges against him 
were published and circulated by authority; witnesses against 
him were invited to come forward and assured of protection. 
The efforts of his mother and brother to secure an appeal were 
illegally thwarted. The sequestration of the nuns said to be 
possessed was evaded: they were kept together to excite and 
countenance each other's frenzy. The people of Loudun were pro- 
hibited from speaking against the exorcists and the nuns, and were 
otherwise intimidated. A petition which they addressed to the 
king was intercepted by Laubardemont. The medical commis- 
' sion appointed to inquire into the state of the énerguménes was 
purposely made up almost entirely of men of no consideration or 
sagacity. The trickery and falsehood practised during the ex- 
orcism of the demoniacs were transparent; we shall speak of 
them presently. It is sufficient now to say that the proceedings 
against Urbain Grandier, which commenced on the 6th of April 
1633, were terminated by his death, on the 18th of August in 
the same year. He was burned alive, after having been first 
put to the torture. He met his trials with noble serenity and 
' patience, protesting his innocence to the last, and praying God’s 
mercy and forgiveness for himself and his enemies. We had 
marked for extract some passages describing the closing scene 
of Grandier’s life, but our space is not extended enough to allow 
of their insertion. 

In considering the case of the nuns of Loudun, several issues 
have to be tried. First, with regard to the conduct of the exor- 
cists and of the judges who passed sentence upon Grandier, the 
question is, how far the criteria of demoniacal possession insisted 
on by the Roman Church were faithfully applied by them. If 
the phenomena displayed by the nuns of Loudun were in their 
nature genuine, if they were free from all taint of collusion and 
jugglery, the priests and their civil abettors are personally ab- 
solved of a crime which casts its dark shadow merely on their 
age and on human nature. If, on the contrary, there is evidence 
of fraudulent tampering with facts, no greater guilt has ever been 
incurred even by blind fanaticism and priestly jealousy. Was the 
death of Grandier an act of mistaken piety and duty, or a cruel 
judicial murder? This is the first point to be examined. Se- 
condly, taking, as we may fairly do, the conditions described in 
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the ritual of exorcism, and exemplified in the phenomena attri- 
buted to the Ursulines at Loudun, as having some groundwork 
of fact. in them, we shall endeavour to ascertain to what cause, 
or combination of causes, if not to diabolical agency, these facts 
may bereferred. By comparing them with other morbid pheno- 
mena and abnormal facts of well-attested reality, and especially 
by attending to what Sir Henry Holland has named the law 
of mental continwity, prodigies imagined to be of supernatural 
origin, or to be due to mysteriously occult causes, can be con- 
nected with and shown to be in their essence akin to the common- 
est: and least striking facts of daily occurrence. Thus the almost 
imperceptible gradations which link together states apparently the 
most .different,—the dreaming and reverie of the healthy mind, 
with illusions and hallucinations; the habit ofconcentrating the at- 
tention on particular subjects, with fixed ideas and monomania ; 
the natural play of the emotions, with hysteria and epilepsy,— 
deserve to be most carefully noted and described. The ‘‘method 
of continuity” as applied to mental phenomena is, indeed, that 
prescribed by Bacon in natural philosophy. It resolves itself into 
the collection and arrangement of what he has named respec- 
tively clandestine, ostensive, and migratory instances: the first 
sort exhibiting the phenomenon inquired into “in its weakest 
and most imperfect state ;” the second, in its highest power and 
intensity ; the third showing the phenomena passing from less to 
greater, or from greater to less. Few or none will now dispute 
the soundness of this method of research. Many things utterly 
inexplicable by themselves are at once accounted for when their 
place is found in a regularly progressive series. The method 
must at least be proved, not in this or that individual case, but 
very generally, to fail entirely of resolving the difficulties which 
it is intended to remove, before miracle can be invoked to sup- 
ply its place. If it can be demonstrated that it is success- 
ful in stripping large numbers of fancied prodigies of their 
mysterious character, it may be fairly assumed that inereased 
knowledge and greater skill will bring under its power facts 
which still lie beyond the range of ascertained law. The phe- 
nomena actually established, as distinct from those which ought 
to have been proved, in the case of the nuns of Loudun, and 
other instances of the marvellous in its several forms, may now, 
we believe, be assigned by it with some degree of accuracy to 
their true origin. 

’ The evidence of imposture and chicanery against Laubarde- 
ment and the exorcists shows, to our minds most convincingly, 
that they were not merely ignorant and vindictive fanatics, but 
designing and unscrupulous conspirators against a man guilty 
enough in many things, but ai least innocent of what was laid 
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.to his charge. It is important that this should be proved. Hf 
trickery and falsehood can be established against them in any 
one instance, and, much more, if trickery and falsehood can be 
established against them in many instances, all the phenomena 
the credibility of which rests merely on their testimony, and 
which may have been the result of collusion, become justly open 
to suspicion. When the deductions from the record which this 
consideration entitles us to make are taken into account, there 
remains no knot at all worthy of the Deus (or rather Diabolus) 
intersit. As the first step in the argument, we shall show that 
deliberate deception and artifices of the lowest kind formed an 
essential part of the procedure of the exorcists. 

One of the criteria of the reality of possession laid down by 
the Church of Rome consists in the suspension by the demons 
of the body of the possessed in the air for a considerable time. 
After having been discomfited by a series of checks and mis-~ 
carriages, the priests recolved to make appeal to this decisive 
test. The suit of the devils of Loudun versus the law of gravi- 
tation issued in the defeat of the former. 


“Tt was during the month of May that the greatest miracles were 
expected. Asmodeus, one of the demons, who had chosen a domicile 
in the body -of the superior, promised to raise her in the air to the 
height of two feet; the demon Hazas boasted that he would lift up 
another nun in the same way ; and lastly, the demon Cerberus under- 
took to raise the sister of the latter nun as high as four feet. As the 
curious loudly demanded the performance of these marvels, Father 
Lactance called on the demons to accomplish them. 

The. superior raised herself, in fact, high enough to astonish the 
vulgar ; but, just as a miracle was being proclaimed, an inquisitive 
person bethought him of lifting up the edge of her robe, and disclosed 
to those who stood near that one of her feet touched the floor. The 
presence of this sceptical spectator was the reason why neither the 
demon /azas nor the demon Cerberus ventured even to attempt to 
keep their word with the public. 

After these, the demon Beherit presented himself, vaunting that he 
would repair all failures. If he had succeeded, as he boasted he would, 
in lifting Laubardemont’s cap from off his head, and holding it suspended 
in the air during the time of a Miserere, people would have proclaimed 
the honour of the legion. The thing failed, as we shall see, by reason 
of another spectator displaying too much curiosity—nimia curiositas, 
as the exorcists called it. . 

On the day, or rather the night, on which this miracle was to be 
performed, the whole town having assembled to witness it, Father Lac- 
tance adjured the demon Beherit to proceed to its accomplishment. 
But his persuasions and menaces were in vain; the eap remained 
firmly fixed on the head of Laubardemont. Every body had noticed 
that the hour was late, and that torches were lighted,—a circumstance 
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favourable to some phantasmagoric trick. It had been remarked also, 
that at the beginning of the séance Laubardemont had taken his 
seat on a chair placed at a considerable distance from the others, and 
just under the roof of the church. One of those who had made this 
sensible remark, communicated it to a neighbour as suspicious as him- 
self, and these two inquisitive people mounted eagerly and in all haste 
to the roof, They there surprised, and interrupted in his work, a con- 
federate, who took to flight at their approach, carrying with him a 
little hook and a long horsehair line, to which the hook was fastened. 
This line was to have been let down into the church through a small 
hole bored opposite to the place where Laubardemont sat, who, seizing 
the hook, would have fastened it to his cap while pretending to adjust 
the latter on his head. The confederate on the roof would only have 
had to draw the line from the roof, the cap would have followed the 
thread, and the exorcist would have triumphantly intoned his M/iserere, 
while the head of the commissioner was despoiled of its covering, 
according to the promises of the demon. But the watchfulness of a 
couple of indiscreet spectators prevented the success of this neat trick” 
(Vol. i. pp. 146-5). 


If, however, the demons failed entirely to carry out the 
programme of their entertainments, they were very ingenious 
in excusing their blunders. Thus Asmodeus accounted for his 
neglect to answer a question put to him in due form by the 
plea that, at that particular time, he had been aliud agens— 
engaged, that is to say, in “conducting to hell the soul of Le 
Prout, the procureur of the Parliament of Paris.” This attempt 
to set up an alibi was thwarted by the discovery that there 
never had been a procureur of parliament of that name. Nor 
was the demon merely mistaken in the profession of his client, 
for it was further ascertained that no person of the name of Le 
Prout had died in Paris at the time in question. It is more 
probable that this evasion was devised by the exorcist than 
that it was a deceit practised on him as well as on the by- 
standers by the superior, who, with the other nuns, was evi- 
dently a passive instrument, or an accomplice only through 
intimidation, of the priests. 

The other authorised tests failed no less completely. One 
of them is, the knowledge of, and power of speaking, foreign 
tongues. The demon Asmodeus, who is the subject of the 
next extract, seems to have been far from manifesting those 
varied resources which he afterwards displayed when he un- 
roofed the houses of Paris for ‘the benefit of Don Cleophas 
Perez Zambullo. He came with as little credit out of his 
examination in languages as out of the tour de force already 
described : 

“ Mass having been said, Barré advanced to give her [the superior] 
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the communion previous to the exorcism. Holding up in both his 
hands the holy sacrament, he said to her : 

— Deum tuum, creatorem tuum (Adore thy God, thy Cre- 
ator).’ 

She answered, ‘ Adoro te (I adore thee).’ 

A little startled at the response, the exorcist resumed : 

‘Quem adoras ? (Whom dost thou adore ?).’ 

‘ Jesus Christus (Jesus Christ),’ she replied, committing a solecism 
in language. 

On which an assessor of the provost, Daniel Drouin, who was 
among the bystanders, could not help exclaiming in a sufficiently loud 
voice, ‘ This devil is no grammarian.’ 

The exorcist, somewhat disconcerted, repeated the same question, 
taking care to modify the phrase so as to make a nominative case suit 
the answer : 

‘ Quis est quem tu adoras ? (Who is he whom thou adorest ?)’ 

The possessed, who felt that she had made a mistake, thought that 
she ought to change her answer, but it was mal-@-propos, as we shall 
see; for this time she made use of the vocative. 

‘ Jesu Christe I’ she replied. 

‘Bad Latin,’ cried several of the bystanders. But the exorcist al- 
leged that the answer had been ‘ Adoro te, Jesu Christe! (I adore Thee, 
O Jesus Christ !)’ and this grammatical dispute went no further.” 


Afterwards, being asked by a civil officer present to repeat 
in Greek what she had said in Latin, she remained silent, in 
spite of the “sweat and prayers” of Barré. On another occa- 
sion, a learned Scotchman, the principal of the college of the 
Reformed at Loudun, asked her for the Scotch of the word 
aqua. She replied, “ Nimia curiositas (You are too curious) ;” 
an ingenious evasion, on which she did not improve by add- 
ing, in an explanatory tone, “ Deus non volo,” meaning Deus 
non vult. An attempt to get from her the Hebrew for water 
had no better success. Subsequently she was allowed to an- 
swer in French instead of in'Latin, Father Lactance replying 
to the spectators, who objected that, as the devil knew all lan- 
guages, he ought to be able to answer in any, that “ there were 
some devils more ignorant than the peasantry themselves.” 
The same exorcist having demanded of her (the superior) 
“‘ quoties (how often)” the devil had entered into her, “she con- 
founded this word with quando, and replied, “I did not remark 
the day.” At the instance of Barré, the superior very reluct- 
antly took oath that she did not know Latin, expressing a 
fear that God would punish her for the great oaths she was 
compelled to take; she added that she was in the habit of 
teaching the Credo to her pupils. The character of her Latin 
responses does not require us to suppose more knowledge than 
this fact implies. When Grandier himself exorcised the supe- 
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rior, he announced that he would do so in Greek, since she 
understood Latin, and the demons were familiar with every 
kind of idiom. To which the demon responded: “O subtle 
that thou art, thou knowest well that it is one of the first con- 
ditions of the pact between us not to answer in Greek.” To 
which he replied, “O pulchra illusio, egregia evasio.” The 
application of another test—that of the cognisance of events 
passing in distant places—did not favour any more than the 
others the hypothesis of possession. On one occasion, before 
Grandier’s arrest, the superior being asked where at the mo- 
ment of inquiry the sorcerer was, answered, that he was in 
the hall of the castle of Loudun. Search being immediately 
made, he was found quietly seated in the house of the bailli 
of Loudun, where he had been more than two hours, in the 
company of several priests, who testified to his not having 
quitted them during that interval of time. Annoyed at this 
exposure, the exorcists, on the return of the messengers, sum- 
moned Sister Claire, another of the possessed, to answer the 
same question. She pronounced that Grandier was walking 
with the bazlli of Loudun in the church of the Holy Cross. It 
was proved that neither Grandier nor the bailli had been thither 
at all, either apart or in company. 

The development of physical strength to a degree beyond 
what is natural to the age or sex of the possessed is a sign of 
diabolic influence. The physician Duncan succeeded in holding 
in her chair the superior, whom it was pretended six strong 
men could not hold. ‘ If it is a demon,” he said, “ it ought to 
be stronger than Iam.” “ What an argument fora philosopher!” 
said Father Lactance. ‘Doubtless a demon out of the body is 
stronger than you are; but when he is in a feeble body, like 
that of this woman, he’cannot resist you, for his operations are 
in proportion to the strength of the body in which he is domi- 
ciled.” Other blunders of the demons might be related. In spite 
of their supernatural: knowledge, they could not tell the name 
of the bishop under whom Grandier received the tonsure, and 
announced that there were two Huguenots present at a séance 
when there were really nine. On the first occasion on which 
Duncan (the physician just mentioned) visited the superior, the 
demon Grésil des Trones failed to identify him. Being adjured 
by the exorcists to say who the stranger was, he mentioned the 
names of two other medical men of the town of Saumur, where 
Duncan resided—Bénoit and Texier,—and then would stay no 
further question, though, as M. Figuier remarks, his chance of 
guessing right the third time was very great. If it were worth 
while so to occupy our space, we might add to the foregoing 
many other instances of evident collusion, evasion, and jugglery 
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on the part of Grandier’s enemies. They would fill more pages 
than remain at our disposal. The exorcists set at defiance the 
ritual of their own church. They invented contradictory max- 
ims to ruin the unfortunate curé, and to save their own credit. 
One of these maxims was, that the devil duly conjured was con- 
strained to speak the truth. Since, therefore, the devil had 
pronounced Urbain Grandier to be a sorcerer, a sorcerer Ur- 
bain Grandier must be. The fact that the devil duly conjured 
had told a great many demonstrable falsehoods presented no 
difficulty ; for this, as one of the demons (Balaam) explained, 
was “in order to confirm the incredulous in their doubts.” It 
is evident, further, that the nuns of Loudun were not guiltless 
of participation in the frauds of the exorcists. Not only the 
affair of the attempted elevation in the air of the superior, but 
that of the pretended escape of three of the demons through 
slight punctures in her side, of which we speak in a note,* and 
the miraculous appearance on her hand of the names of Joseph, 
Mary, and Francis de Sales, in characters which gradually wore 
out, but which were seen before their final disappearance, and 
stated to be produced by some chemical preparation, prove her 
to have been a party to a series of prearranged deceptions. 
We cannot theretore see how it can be, as M. Figuier asserts it 
is, “absolutely impossible to believe that. the superior Jeanne 


de Belfiel, and the honourable young women reared up in the 
convent, should have consented to accept a part and prepare 
beforehand for an odious comedy, the dérouement of which was 
to be the death of an innocent man and a priest.” This infer- 


* Grandier himself, in a Mémoire entitled Faits et Conclusions absolutoires, 
exposed the suspicious circumstances attending this alleged miracle. 

“ Why think you,’ he says, “ have the demons chosen as signs wounds 
similar to those intlicted by a cutting instrument (un fer tranchant), though it is 
the custom of the devils to make wounds similar to those inflicted by burning? Is 
it not because the superior could more easily conceal an iron instrument, and 
slightly wound herself with it, than she could conceal fire, and make a wound by 
burning? Why do you think they chose the left side rather than the forehead 
or the nose, except that she could not wound herself in the forehead or the nose 
without the action being visible to the whole assembly ? Why did they choose 
the left side rather than the right, if not because it was easier for the right hand 
to extend itself over the left side than to bend itself back on the right ? Why did 
she incline on her left arm and left side, if not because this position, in which she 
remained for a considerable time, made it easier for her to conceal from the eyes 
of the spectator the instrument with which she wounded herself? Whence 
think you came the groans which she uttered, if not from the feeling of the pain 
which she was inflicting on herself, the most courageous not being able to re- 
press a shudder when the surgeon bleeds them? Why did the ends of her 
tingers appear bloody, if not because they had handled the instrument which 
made the wounds ? Who does not see that this instrument having been very 
small, it was impossible to prevent the fingers which held it from being reddened 
by the blood which it made to flow ?”? The superior’s hands were not tied, as it 
was promised they should be, and her robes were torn, as they ought not to have 
been, over the wounds. 
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ence is in direct contradiction to facts which he himself states. 
On the 3d of July, Sister Claire publicly asserted that all she 
had said hitherto were “ pure calumnies and impostures,” and 
a few days after repeated this declaration. Sister Agnes, who 
was, from her prepossessing appearance, known as le beaw petit 
diable, “ frequently declared that she was not possessed, but 
that she was compelled to submit to exorcism.” Sister Nogeret 
confessed that she had accused an innocent man, and prayed 
for pardon from God. In a fit of remorse, the superior made 
an attempt to take away her own life. ‘All these confessions, 
however, Laubardemont pronounced to be “a trick of Satan to 
confirm people in their incredulity ;” and they had no effect on 
the proceedings. 

These things considered, what weight can ,be attached to 
the alleged instances of penetration on the part of the possessed 
into the unexpressed thoughts of the exorcists? Here fraud is 
the easiest to perpetrate and most difficult to detect. M. Fi- 
guier receives pretended instances of penetration as facts, and 
accounts for them by supposing that the possessed were brought 
into a state of artificial somnambulism and clairvoyance. This 
is obscurum per obscurius. The evidence of clairvoyance, in 
spite of the very startling and inexplicable narratives which 
abound concerning it, is not yet, to say the least, of such a 
character as to be of scientific validity. It is itself too much 
of a difficulty to be available in the solution of difficulties. 

But though we cannot agree with M. Figuier that there is 
any sufficient proof that the nuns were clairvoyantes, he has, we 
think, rendered it probable that they were often thrown into an 
artificial mesmeric sleep or trance. The description of their 
condition suggests this explanation of it. 

In the Lzercitationes of the physician Pidoux, published in 
1634, he gives the results of his personal observation of the nuns 
of Loudun as follows: “ Immote manent potius rigent, transfixe 
non sentiunt, et tanquam turchicho masslascho, aut opio sopite ; 
aliquando nec respirant, sed jacent veluti mortux(p.21), Que- 
dam ex his, talis tantum solo affixe, reflexo ad posteriora cor- 
pore, firmiter ad solidum tempus stant (p. 37). Alize humi 
jacentes, nec articulatim sed erecto quasi trunco et rigido cor- 
pore, se ipsis assurgunt.” “In their states of sleep,” says’ an- 
other observer, “they became as supple and flexible as sheets of 
lead, so that one could bend their bodies in all directions, before, 
behind, sideways, till the head touched the earth; and they re- 
mained in the posture in which they were left until some one 
changed their attitudes.” 

Madame Sagille, one of the religieuses, suffered a pin to be 
thrust into her arm, when the demon had sent her to sleep, with- 
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out manifesting any sign of pain. After exorcism, the nuns 
had no recollection whatever of the scenes througn which they 
had passed, and the part they had played. There is no need, 
however, to refer these phenomena, as M. Figuier seems inclined 
to do, to the magnetic or quasi-supernatural influence of one 
human will upon another. The same conditions are conspicuous 
in hypnotism, as Mr. Braid has denominated the artificial sleep 
which individuals may produce in themselves, without the inter- 
vention of a second party, by prolonged and concentrated atten- 
tion directed to a single object. The insensibility displayed by 
the nuns is only an extreme illustration of a fact of every-day 
experience. It is well known that when attention is withdrawn 
from outward objects, impressions made on the organism are 
conveyed only imperfectly, or not at all, to the sentient and per- 
cipient mind, In reverie, the events taking place around us are 
lost upon the mind. Wounds received during an absorbing pur- 
suit are unfelt until the energy of pursuit slackens. Laromi- 
guiére was in a certain sense right in representing attention as 
the condition and primal germ of all mental activity. What we 
do not attend to we are utterly unconscious of. For instance, 
in ordinary sleep, though the eye is closed to light, the orifices 
of the ear are not shut upon the atmospheric waves which circu- 
late round them; yet the ear is as insensible to sound, in pro- 
portion to the depth of the sleep, as the eye to vision. And by 
artificial means particular organs and portions of the nervous 
system may be thrown into a sleep so profound and complete as 
to be insensible to the intensest and, what in a waking state 
would be, the most painful stimuli. At the same time, in arti- 
ficial as in ordinary sleep particular senses and faculties may be 
wakeful and active. The constrained and unnatural postures 
which persons under mesmeric and hypnotic influence assume 
and maintain, and which were observed in the nuns of Loudun, 
have their faint foreshadowing and prototype in the odd and 
uncomfortable attitudes often to be remarked during natural 
sleep. These facts, imperfectly as they present the subject, 
indicate, we think, with sufficient clearness that the abnormal 
states to which we refer are only extreme instances of common 
and regular phenomena. 

The unnatural physical strength developed in the nuns of 
Loudun, and the extraordinary and almost impossible tours 
de force by which they displayed it,—exceeding those of any: 
professional mountebank,—are similar in kind to what may be 
witnessed in every instance of delirium and convulsion. The 
percipient and nervous organism sleeping, the stream of nerve- 
force (to use Mr. Bain’s language and hypothesis) probably sets 
with undivided current towards the muscles of voluntary motion, 
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and endows them with an energy and activity which seems pre- 
ternatural. 

For the reasons now suggested, it seems to us quite unneces- 
sary to suppose the direct operation on the minds and organism 
of the Ursulines of any other will and personality than their own, 
—demoniac or human, magical or magnetic, sorcerer’s or exor- 
cist’s. The highest medical ‘authorities are unanimous in resolving 
the devils of Loudun into morbid nervous affections on the part 
of the possessed. The source of their malady was shrewdly 
guessed at by Giles Menage, in a work published as early as 
1674: “In anno 1632,” he writes, “aecidit ut aliquot virgines 
Ludonensis ccoenobii, iter suffocationibus, ut verosimile | est, 
laborantes, adeo vexarentur, ut eas a demone correptas crede- 
rent homines superstitiosi.” The subject, even if it were not 
rather of medical than of general interest, is obviously unfit for 
discussion in these pages. 

M. Figuier’s diagnosis represents the sisters of the convent 
as suffering under hysteria, with various complications, produced 
by that particular form of derangement technically known as 
erotomania. ‘The nature of the charges made by the nuns 
against Grandier, and one feature which pervades the hallu- 
cinations of all the possessed respecting his conduct towards 
them, to which for obvious reasons we have not alluded, puts 

this explanation of their condition beyond reasonable doubt. 

These physiological explanations are satisfactory as far as they 
go; but they are obviously incomplete. They point out the cir- 
eumstances which, in this particular case, predisposed the nuns to 
believe in their own diabolical possession, and to attribute it to 
the incantations of Grandier; but they throw no light at all on 
the origin and nature of the general belief in demons and in pos- 
session. A few words on both of these subjects will be in place. 

The demons of classic belief were, it is well known, origin- 
ally the disembodied spirits of good men, supposed still to be 
living on the earth, and exercising tutelary cares over survivors. 
This is the graceful and touching form which the superstition 
takes in Hesiod. Soon, however, a similar power over and in+ 
terest in human affairs was attributed to the departed souls of 
bad men. In the other world the wicked did not cease from 
troubling. The course of thought in both the classic nations 
was the same. To the good and evil demons of the Greeks, 
the Lares and Dit Manes, and the Lemures and Larve, of 
the Romans exactly corresponded. Fear is a not less active, 
and in its effects on the popular imagination is generally a far 
more potent, principle than the spirit of love and of a sound 
mind. Mysterious and invisible agencies naturally awaken ap- 
prehension and alarm; and it is the tendency of terror to paint 
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the object towards which it is entertained in the darkest colours, 
and to become hatred. Hence, while the good demons gradu- 
ally dropped out of the popular belief, or took another form 
in which their human origin was lost, the evil demons remained 
a leading doctrine of almost every superstition, Christianity 
found them a prominent part of the Jewish faith, in which they 
were still held to be the souls of wicked men. Taking up this 
belief, it has diffused it over the world. The connection between 
the pious and humane demonism of the pagan poet and the re- 
volting demonism of early Christianity and of the Catholic 
middle ages seems incredible, when we look only at the two 
extremes of the development,—the origin of the doctrine and 
its final form. It is quite clear, however, when the interme- 
diate steps of transition are considered, and the omitted terms 
of the series introduced. 

The nature of the fact expressed by the word possession 
remains to be considered. The Roman Catholic church denotes 
the kinds and degrees of diabolic agency by appropriate terms. 
** It was possession when the demon was lodged in the interior 
of the body ; obsession when one was the subject of his attacks 
from without; malefice when one simply suffered from an infir- 
mity inflicted either directly, or through the medium, of a sor- 
cerer. Further, circumsession was distinguished as a sort of 
obsession, in which the demon laid siege to the body on all sides 
without actually entering it.”* Possession was perhaps more 
than the mere corporeal lodgment of the demon within the or- 
ganisation of the possessed. The demon dwelt in the mind as 
well as in the body of his victim, abusing the faculties of thought 
and emotion and will, not less than those of the physical nature. 
The demoniac seems to have had, in some confused and confus- 
ing way, the feeling of a double personality within the limits of 
the same consciousness. Besides his true self, he was aware of 
a second self, an alter ego, distinct from the former and in con- 
flict against it, though yet in some sense blended with it. These 
demoniacal hallucinations are not by any means phenomena 
sut generis. They are extreme cases of illusions which, in a less 
extreme form, are of the very commonest occurrence in the daily 
experience of almost every one. In reverie, for example, ideas 
and images seem to float upon the passive mind from some 
foreign and external source, rather than to rise by any natural 
law of suggestion from within. For this reason, persons espe- 
cially inclined to reverie—the mystics of all ages—have invari- 
ably been prone to refer the thoughts and impulses which have 
presented themselves in meditation, not to the natural operation 
of their own faculties, but to the influence of other beings mys- 

* Figuier. 
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teriously communicating with their souls. The thoughts, if low 
and debasing, are the promptings of Satan; if pure and elevated, 
they are the inspirations of God.* In dreaming, a heightened 
degree of the same phenomenon is observable. We carry on 
discussions with imaginary opponents, supplying them with the 
arguments to which we listen, and grant or refuse our assent. 
In insanity the same peculiarity is often apparent. Sir Henry 
Holland, in his Chapters on Menial Physiology, mentions a case 
of mental derangement in which the patient held frequent and 
excited conversations with himself; in which he sometimes pro- 
fessed to hear the answers given him; at other times bore both 
parts himself, but in different tones of voice for each of the 
persons presumed to be present. Other illustrations may be 
found to any desired extent in almost any work on medical 
psychology. 

In all these cases, the sense of continuous personal identity, 
which lies at the root of coherent thought and action, is from 
some cause or.other temporarily disturbed or permanently lost. 
The power of « Gitention is either voluntarily unexercised or com- 
pletely gone,(and the mind, abandoning all self-direction, is 
tossed about Jike a helmless ship. “If,” says M. Esquirol, “ we 
notice what/passes in the mind of the most sensible of men 
during a‘single day, what incoherence shall we notice in his 
ideas and determinations from the time that he wakes in the 
morning till he returns to his rest at night! His sensations and 
ideas have some connection among them only when he arrests 
his attention, and then only does he reason. The insane no 
longer enjoy the faculty of fixing their attention, and this is the 
primitive cause of all their errors.” 

* In the introduction to his recent translation of Immanuel Hermann Fichte’s 
Contributions to Mental Philosophy, Mr. Morell has ingeniously applied the doc- 
trine of unconscious mental states to the explanation of the phenomena of spiritual- 
istic possession. “This doctrine, that the regions of intelligence and conscious- 
ness are precisely coextensive, has of late years,” he says, “ come into deserved 
discredit. Sir W. Hamilton many years ago pointed out the fact, that there is a 
process of latent thought always going forward more or less energetically in the 
soul. Dr, Carpenter designated the same phenomena under the term unconscious. 
cerebration. Dr. Laycock has brought them under the general category of reflex 
action, and shown that there is a vast variety of facts both in the man and in 
the animal which spring distinctly from the reflex action of the brain. Almost all 
the modern German psychologists, particularly Carus and the Herbartian school, 
have developed the same doctrine still more at large.” Mr. John Mill and Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, we may add, testify from their own personal experience to the 
truth of the doctrine of unconscious mental processes, issuing in the development 
and solution of difficult problems which they had temporarily laid aside. No 
doubt this phenomenon of unconscious mental processes is not ultimate, and may 
itself be referred to very different explanations;—and reasons may be shown for 
assigning different causes in different cases. We do not mean to deny that there 
are limits within which we are fully competent to determine what is due to our 
own mind, and what to foreign influences upon us, “But a separate examination 
is clearly needed in each separate case. 
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The excessive strain of the faculty of mental concentration 
is, however, often as dangerous as the absence of it, or its too 
slight exercise. The stages by which a steady and persistent 
purpose, or object of contemplation, slides into a fixed idea, 
and then into monomania, are easily appreciated. They have 
often been illustrated in the career of those who, beginning as 
reformers, have soon become fanatics, and have ended as mad- 
men, An image or conception absorbing the mind often be- 
comes indistinguishable from a sensible reality. The devil, on 
the occasion of Luther’s throwing the inkstand at him; the saints 
and angels, and even the holy Trinity, who were revealed to 
Loyola's ecstatic visions; the Jewish lawgiver, to whom Sweden- 
borg took off his hat in the streets of London,—are so many in- 
stances of the subjective becoming objective by being too much 
dwelt on. We take an example of a different character, but to 
the same point, from M. de Boismont’s work on Hallucinations : 


“A young man (says M. Baudry) occupied himself in planning 
canals. One day when he had been thinking upon this subject, he 
marked down on the map the course of the canal which was to pass 
through his part of the country. All at once he saw a pamphlet in a 
yellow cover with this title: ‘Plans for cutting a Canal through the 
Plains of Sologne.’ On reading the plans, he found them exactly corre- 
sponding with what had been passing through his mind. He read the 
pamphlet for some minutes, and the opinions it contained confirmed 
his own; his phantom work then disappeared, and he continued his 
investigations.” 

Here we have an example both of that twofold consciousness 
to which we have referred, and of that tendency to substantiate 
thoughts into things, which are the most frequent characteristics 
of insanity in its several forms, and of those passing illusions and 
delusions which may take place without real mental derange- 
ment. ‘To them may be traced back very plausibly the genesis 
of the devils of Loudun. The nuns were subject to all the con- 
ditions which are favourable to hallucination. Their minds 
were, in all likelihood, little disciplined to active observation, 
judgment, and comparison, but prone rather to reverie and to 
those habits of morbid introspection which the life of the reli- 
gieuse and the practice of confession foster, and which Sir Henry 
Holland pronounces to be a not unfrequent cause of insanity.* 
The person and character of Urbain Grandier, and afterwards, 
through the persistence of the priests, the reality of their pos- 
session, had become fixed ideas with them. They were a prey 


* “Tt seems probable that certain cases of madness depend on a cause which 
can scarcely exist, even in a slight degree, without producing some mental dis- 
turbance, viz. the too frequent and earnest direction of the mind inwards upon 
itself—the concentration of the consciousness too long continued upon its own 
functions.” Mental Physiology, p. 77. 
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to hysteria and nervous derangement. Taking these things into 
account, there is nothing preternatural in their state either of 
mind or of body. 

The resemblance between the so-called spiritualism of our own 
day, and the demonism to which we have been adverting, is a 
point which no doubt has struck our readers, but on which we 
must only very briefly touch. In their origin both superstitions 
are the same: they both begin as a worship of, or at least a 
mysterious intercourse with, the dead. ‘The media correspond 
to the possessed of the earlier delusion. When the superior of 
the Ursulines states, “ My name is Astaroth, and I entered into 
the body of this maiden through the pact of water,” the state of 
mind indicated in this speech does not essentially differ from 
that displayed when an American lady sitting in her own 
drawing-room announces, “ My name is Samuel Havens; the 
Pacific, on board of which I was an engineer, is lost; but [ am 
here.” In both cases there is that duplicity of consciousness, 
that sense of a twofold personality, which is common in partial 
and complete insanity. The only difference is, that the demons 
of the modern spiritualism have not yet become the devils of the 
medieval superstition. They are not exclusively powers of evil, 
ready to enter into compact with bad men for the torture and 
ruin of the living. Sorcery and exorcism are not yet parts of 
the modern doctrine of spirits. The temper of the age will 
probably prevent their ever becoming so; but there is nothing 
_ else, nothing in the belief itself, as now professed, to prevent its 
repeating the history of its prototype. Again, the signs of-dia- 
bolic possession recognised in the ritual of the Roman Catholic 
church describe accurately the alleged phenomena of modern 
possession. They are the reading of the thoughts of bystanders ; 
knowledge of languages, and power of speaking them (generally 
ungrammatically); familiarity with the future, and with events 
of the present time occurring beyond the range of sensible cog- 
nition; preternatural physical strength, and the power of sus- 
pension in the air for considerable periods of heavy persons and 
things. The resemblance exténds even to the evasions by which 
palpable falsehoods and failures are explained away. The desire 
to confirm the sceptical in their unbelief, or the wanton trickery 
of untruthful spirits, is the unanswerable, if not conclusive, de- 
fence in every case of detection. 

The limitation of our space compels us to refrain from pur- 
suing this subject any further, and from entering upon the 
other topics discussed by M. Figuier. We regret this the less 
because the most interesting of them, namely, the cases of the 
Jansenist Convulsionnaires, and of the Protestants of the Ce- 
vennes, are, however different in detail, yet in the essential pa- 
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thological phenomena precisely similar to those of the nuns of 
Loudun. Insensibility and invulnerability,—not complete, it is 
true, and often far less than was alleged, —and that kind of double 
consciousness which led the subjects of it to refer their thoughts 
and impressions to a higher power, mysteriously in contact with 
and enfolding their own nature,—are common to them and to 
the unhappy sisters of Loudun. The Convulsionnaires and the 
Prophets were, like the demoniacs, chiefly women, and facts are 
quite conclusive as to the cause of their religious frenzy. To use 
the technical phraseology of medical psychology, erotomania, ~ 
complicated with theomania and demonomania, is the explana- 
tion of their condition, which, on evidence which seems to us 
most abundant and conclusive, M. Figuier considers established. 
If we had room, much would require to be added, by way of illus- 
tration and qualification, to this general statement. But we 
must conclude, recommending the reader who is interested in 
the matter to consult M. Figuier’s excellent chapters, and the 
authorities he cites. We shall look forward with curiosity to 
the treatment by the same author, in future volumes, of the 
phenomena of animal magnetism, table-turning, and spirit-rap- 
ping. 





Art. V—HORACE. 


Horace’s Odes, translated into English Verse, with a Life and Notes, 
by Theodore Martin. London: J. W. Parker and Son, 1860. 


Wuew, in our early school-days, we first begin to realise the 
meaning of the term “ Latin lyrics” in the varieties of Alcaic, 
Asclepiad, Sapphic, and the other forms of metrical rhythm 
which are approached through the portal of Maecenas atavis 
edite regibus, few, if any, among us can form an adequate con- 
ception of the rich reward which is to be the result of the enter- 
prise we are then undertaking. The Odes of Horace will always 
be found a popular lesson among intelligent schoolboys, from 
the comparative ease with which their:general meaning can be 
understood and approximately rendered in construing, from their 
shortness, and from their variety of subject and treatment, and 
especially from the marked facility of retention in the youthful 
memory which they gain from the strong ictus of lyrical measure, 
in comparison with the uniform hexameters or elegiacs of Ovid 
and Virgil. But it is not until this first easily-gained acquaint- 
ance has-been insensibly converted into a familiar intimacy, that 
we can appreciate fairly, either in kind or degree, the permanent 
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gain and pleasure we derive from a knowledge of Horace. It 
is only at a maturer age that we begin to translate him, except 
in the way of an obligatory school-exercise, or to quote him for 
the sake of the actual point of his lines, and not from the mere 
vanity of quotation. Most of us are satisfied to abandon as vain 
the attempt to represent him appropriately in English before we 
have gone very far; but the habit of quoting him does nc: «izcline, 
but rather strengthens, with our years. The country gentleman, 
the clergyman, sometimes even the lawyer and the doctor, the 
political or social writer, the orator and the conversationalist, all 
draw from the same well instances and illustrations, with the same 
unlimited confidence in .the sympathetic understanding and ap- 
probation of whatever moderately cultivated audience they may 
happen to be addressing. Horace is the classical author whose 
words are most constantly quoted, and received with the most 
invariable toleration or acceptance, in the House of Commons, 
an assembly which, with all its varieties of individual character, 
literary taste, and education, does as a whole most. curiously 
represent and reflect the intuitively critical fastidiousness of our 
national common sense and humour. 

What is the main reason, or is there any single main reason, 
for Horace’s enduring popularity as a victim of translation and 
repetition in modern days? How is it that his works, written 
for a small and select circle of scholarly minds in imperial Rome, 
should continue to fascinate one poetical aspirant after another, 
to serve as a perennial garden-bed of ornament to one prose- 
writer or declaimer after another, beyond an interval of nearly 
two thousand years? He might say of himself, more truly per- 
haps than any other Latin poet, not only non omnis moriar, but 
omnis non mortar. What is it that makes him at once so uni- 
versal and domestic a favourite, and so recognisedly inimitable 
and untranslatable ? 

Mr. Theodore Martin, the latest, one of the most enthusiastic, 
and perhaps the most genial and successful, of his English lyrical 
translators, gives us in the motto which stands at the head of 
his volume no fresh clue to the secret, while he judiciously ad- 
mits the fact of the preéminent difficulty of the task he has un- 
dertaken. The words of Mr. Tennyson,— 

‘What practice, howsve’er expert 

In fitting aptest words to things, 

Or voice, the richest toned that sings, 

Hath power to give thee as thou wert ?”— 
although the narrowing of their sense from the spirit of regret 
for the loss of such a friend-as the subject of Jn Memoriam to 
the admiration which a student feels for the work of the master 
he is copying may seem to savour of the genius of parody,—are 
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perhaps as apposite an acknowledgment of the peculiarity of 
Horace’s poetry as could have been chosen. That subtle, volatile 
essence is so difficult to reproduce, just because it is so difficult 
to define; and it is the same quality which renders it so univer- 
sally charming. It has preserved through perpetuity its cha- 
racter of freshness and originality, because among many followers 
Horace has found no school, no imitator or adapter who has 
caught the tone of his mind as well as the outer marks of his 
style. To be another Horace, it is not enough to be able to 
write fluent, graceful, and suggestive lyrics on occasional topics. 
Nor is it enough of itself to be endowed with the same genial 
laughing turn of mind, the same equilibrium of spirit, the same 
content, or power of assuming content, ina summary acceptance 
of the problems of life, the same strict adherence to rule in living 
and writing, the same mixture of critical severity and charitable 
toleration which went to make up Horace’s character as a man. 
The perfection of lyrical form is not sufficient without the calm, 
broad, Epicurean sunniness of temper; nor does this, again, suf- 
fice without the persevering and intuitive power which secures a 
studied perfection of form. That conscientious accuracy of ex- 
pression, which never conveys more or less than the exact amount 
which is intended to be conveyed, is never more desirable, never 
more valuable, and rarely more difficult of attainment, than when 
it is busied upon topics professedly reflecting the personality of 
the writer. The golden rule for a poet— 


** His worst he kept, his best he gave”’— 


is one which the tendencies of our modern poetry have done 
much to overlay. A yearning zeal to rush into the public and 
irreticent exposition of vague life-dramas and other subjective 
mysteries is perhaps a natural consequence of the wider preva- 
lence among ourselves of unquiet speculation as to the meaning 
of this little life, which Horace was satisfied to believe rounded 
with a sleep. Inevitable as this tendency may be, it is not 
desirable that its gratification should be so paramount an object 
in poetry as to render us as writers or readers indifferent to the 
careful self-scrutiny and patient study of his own work, which 
enabled the Roman lyrist justly to qualify his poems with the 
hard-earned title of operosa carmina. Had Horace been a more 
ambitious and professed philosopher, he would not have been so 
favourite and so immortal a singer. Having once chosen the 
‘medium through which he could best express his own mind for 
the benefit of others, he took care never to use that medium 
for the unlicensed conveyance of any thing which could not pro- 
perly be brought within the range of its capabilities. The moral, 
where there is one, in Horace’s songs is so carefully harmonised 
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with both subject’ and expression as to be inseparable in’ the 
appreciation and the memory of every reader; and in many 
cases the real meaning of a song is best expressed in its leading 
to no perceptible moral at all. The true work of art, the opero- 
sum carmen of Horace, is that which has the art to conceal its 
own artifice altogether, and bursts out on us like the sponta- 
neous growth of imagination or nature. 

It is this natural but highly cultivated growth of Latin soil 
which it is so difficult to reproduce upon English ground. An 
exotic plant always requires time and care before it will acclima- 
tise itself thoroughly ; and when it does so, it is always through 
some gradual and slight, but perceptible, modification of its indi- 
genous habits and character. The principles of natural selection 
exact recognition at the hands of literary transplanters as forcibly 
as in experiments of physical culture. In translating an epic 
poem or a drama into a foreign language, the path is more 
clearly defined than it can ever be for the writer who attempts 
to transfuse into a new form occasional pieces like the odes or 
satires of Horace. The style of the heroic translation falls, in 
proportion to the power of its author, and always aims to fall, 
into a sustained gravity and simplicity analogous to that of the 
original. The whole duty of an English Iliad or Odyssey is to 
place before its readers as faithfully and forcibly as possible what 
the epic would have been if Homer’s language had been English, 
while Homer’s mind and age remained Greek. A similar sub- 
ordination to the mould of his original is required from a trans- 
lator of Aéschylus or: Aristophanes. But whoever undertakes 
to translate in this style a satire not dramatic in form, will dis- 
cover sooner or later that he has been exercising a superfluous 
and ineffective degree and order of fidelity. Satire should 
always address itself personally and directly to those for whom 
it is intended, as the eyes of a portrait set on the wall follow 
steadily round the room the eyes of whoever looks at it, when 
he moves from one position to another. The aim of translating 
satire from Latin into English is not to show its English readers 
merely how it was used to lash, and for what vices, the Romans 
of the times of Augustus and Domitian; but to apply the same 
rules and the same tests as closely as may be to the country and 
the ages which will ‘read it in its new form. ‘Lhe foilies and 
pursuits of man, the quidquid agunt homines,—the true food 
of the satirist,—are in their intrinsic character independent of 
place and time, but vary from day to day in their outward * 
fashion. To produce a full and vivid effect in their representation 
and condemnation, the painter must catch the actual folly that 
at the moment of his painting is on the wing. He may build 
the modern group on the lines of the antique composition, but 
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the dress and the faces must be those of hisown day. This was 
the sense in which Pope and Johnson understood (and rightly) 
the duties and the powers of a translator of satiric poems. The 
same principles apply, but with a lesser degree of simplicity 
and strictness, and therefore with a greater difficulty of right 
application, to occasional lyric poems. They must fall in their 
new language into some form which shall be to the apprehension 
of their new cycle of readers as natural and as original as their 
old form was to those to whom they were in the first instance 
addressed. They must put on not only a modern dress, but a 
modern face and expression, to be palatable either to those who 
do know the old forms, or to those who do not; and yet the new 
dress and face must unmistakably recall and involve the old. 
Those who read them as part of the literature of the present 
day must be able to feel in them the modern touches which 
redeem antiquarian imitations from the charge of nothingness. 
Those who know the originals by heart should be enabled to 
enjoy them still more on comparison with the translations, 
through the opportunity so given of appreciating the delicacy 
and the importance of the slight touches of alteration, which 
show at once the difference, and the likeness in difference, of 
the age of Horace and our own. 

Without wishing definitely to adjudge to Mr. Martin the 
palm of an uniform superiority over the other recent translators 
of Horace’s lyrical poems, we hold that he has in general so 
emphatically caught the tone in which the Odes are to be trans- 
lated rightly, if at all, that we shall use his version whenever 
quotation is necessary, in illustration of our remarks on Horace 
as a poet and a man. 

Few poets could be named whose lives and characters may 
be more fairly and fully illustrated out of their own works than 
Horace. The overflow of a man’s heart into song has rarely 
been combined with a more genuine openness and sincerity of 
heart. No desire to wear a mask or to speak with a feigned 
voice, to display himself morally or as an artist greater or 
completer than he felt himself to be,—is traceable in any of his 
writings. Ifthe sunny cheerfulness of his mind only beamed 
out here or there, it might be possible to suspect that the 
serenity of his philosophy was, if not put on or exaggerated, at 
any rate now and then brought forward for show. But when 
the expression of this content escapes as it were unconsciously 
through ode after ode, and epistle after epistle—when chords 
of the most different tone lead up to the same close,—it is im- 
possible not to believe it unaffected, enduring, and true. What 
is the sum of the philosophy to which this frame of temper is 
due? It iy narrow, but complete. Its main rule is a para- 
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phrase of the law, “ Thou shalt not covet”—mnil admirart. Be 
moderate in your wishes, your actions, and your thoughts, 
Temperance is every thing. Holding this truth, man can be 
happy under any circumstances; without it, he can be happy 
under none. The changeable wishes of foolish mortals are no 
true index of that which really suits them, and if granted by 
Fortune, laughing mischievously in her sleeve, are “not unfre- 
quently the sources of their greatest unhappiness. The pleasures 
of the present hour as it flies, and the memories of the past, 
are to be enjoyed, without unprofitable anxiety for what the 
future may or may not bring; and whatever the future does 
bring, it 1s better, and happier, and wiser to bear cheerfully 
when it comes. There is a time for every thing in life, and a 
time to have done with living. From the kingly palace or 
the poor man’s hovel, we are all under notice to quit our pre- 
sent tenements at some undetermined date, and to follow Numa 
and Ancus, and the atavi reges, to wherever it is that they 
have gone before—to Charon’s boat, the further side of Styx, 
the realms of Proserpine, the domus exilis Plutonia, or whatever 
else old Greek fables teach us to call it; and when once there, 
we are nothing more than pulvis et wmbra—dust and a shade. 
In the mean time we are here; and we are foolish if we do not 
make the best of the world we are in. ‘The varieties of human 
character are as perplexing and inscrutable, and as much be- 
yond our power radically to change, as the varieties of indi- 
vidual destiny. In both cases we are bound to accept easily and 
good-humouredly what we cannot alter. Every man is one 
of a crowd, and should train himself to fit into his place; and 
then, crowd as there is, there is room for each and all to live 
and to find life worth living. The earth and its good things 
belong to no one more securely or inalienably than to his neigh- 
bour; and the enjoyment of them is limited both for rich and 
poor to a short temporary use. When once we have left our 
little villa or our lofty palace, our cellar stocked with choice 
Falérnian or cheap Sabine wine, the trees we have planted and 
the pleasing wife we have loved, for the shades of Oreus which 
loom round every corner of life,—a new generation, a vivacior 
heres, will take our place, and disport itself as strangely and 
as briefly as we have done our selves. To our own selves it 
will then matter not a whit whether we have been rich nobles 
or mighty kings, nor even wise and philosophic souls, whose 
thoughts have “reached beyond the stars. .A monument of those 
our best thoughts and deeds may indeed survive us in the minds 
of men; but to the thinker of the thought and doer of the deed 
it will be all one by that time and forever. Even that unsub- 
stantial gratification, the glimmering glory of our posthumous 
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‘fame, is one which we must take by auticipation in the present, 
or we shall never take it at all, Our soul shall no more taste 
it on the further shores of Styx, than our ashes in the funeral 
urn, or another living body reformed out of the atoms of which 
we are now composed, will be conscious of the wine we are 
drinking to-day. Therefore eat and drink, in moderation always, 
—be merry and wise; or, as Mr. Martin admirably translates 
the familiar and graceful ode, Tu ne quesieris,— 


‘Ask not of fate to show ye— 
Such lore is not for man— 
What limits, Leuconoé, 
Shall round life’s little span. 
Both thou and I 
Must quickly die! 
Content thee, then, nor madly hope 
To wrest a false assurance from Chaldean horoscope. 


Far nobler, better were it, 
Whate’er may be in store, 
With soul serene to bear it : 
If winters many more 
Jove spare for thee, 
Or this shall be 
The last, that now with sullen roar 
Scatters the Tuscan surge in foam upon the rock-bound shore. 


Be wise, your spirit firing 
With cups of tempered wine, 
And hopes afar aspiring 
In compass brief confine. 
Use all life’s powers, 
The envious hours 
Fly as we talk : then live to-day, 
Nor fondly to to-morrow trust more than you must and may.” 


Scire nefas. Let us not worry ourselves with peering into a 
subject which fate has hidden under an impenetrable veil. 

With such a creed, with no irrepressible yearning to believe 
in or speculate upon a future phase of existence as a continua- 
tion or consequence of our being here, no anxiety to convince 
himself that the problem of the universe was larger and more 
complex than it appeared to his own senses, it follows easily 
that Horace should have been an indifferent church-goer, as he 
calls himself,—a parcus Deorum cultor et infrequens. Why 
should he have been otherwise? The gods, if there were gods, 
were to Epicurus and his followers merely admirable as “models 
of being,” as the ideal of imperturbable mental serenity, and free- 
dom from labour or care. Even were it the fact that they had 
taken a share in the creation and government of the world, in- 
stead of smiling in secret indifference at the windy ways of men, 
they could give such as him little beyond actual life which he 
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could not give himself. Their nature and their position in regard 
of man were clearly not within the scope of any investigation 
within his power to make; and Horace was too much of a posi- 
tivist to waste his fancy or his faith on what he could not prove. 
The phenomena within his own experience limited the bases of 
his belief. Whatever it might be that guided the world, he 
could not trace in that guidance any such special purpose or 
general law of providence as should bring his own spirit into 
personal relation with an unseen, all-wise, or all-powerful creator 
and governor. The highest visible incarnation of a governing 
spirit which he did recognise was perhaps the man whose firm 
hand had crushed the civil strife which for so large a part of 
Horace’s youth was rending in pieces all the civilised world in 
which a Roman took an interest. Even he, the august Emperor 
of Rome, would be obliged by some superior impersonal power 
sooner or later to “return heavenwards,” and leave the destinies 
of the Roman state to other hands. Duty, therefore, towards 
the gods, as such, there would be in Horace’s view little or none. 
No reciprocity existed which should give them a ground to 
claim it of him; nor any fear of punishment after death which 
should lead him to practise the cult of a superstitious reverence 
not founded upon duty. But his moral scheme was filled out and 
pervaded by the strongest sense of what was due to himself and 
to those who came in contact with him. The touches of kindly 
morality, rigid honesty, and firm independence, which so often 
meet us in the perusal of the odes and epistles, indicate a rule 
of life of which the faithful observance might well send a man 
of Horace’s temper to his death-bed at fifty-seven in the sincere 
and satisfied belief that he had done what he had been called 
upon todo. The exquisite lament for his friend Quintilius per- 
haps expresses most fully the type of virtue which he cherished 
at his heart: 





“ Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor 
Urget, cui pudor, et justitize soror 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas, 

Quando ullum invenient parem ?”— 


paraphrased as follows by Mr. Martin, with considerable beauty 
of expression, but not with a force or compactness comparable 
to those of the original : 


“And hath the sleep, that knows no waking morn, 
Closed o’er Quintilius, our Quintilius dear ? 
Where shall be found the man of woman born 
That in desert might be esteemed his peer,— 
So simply meek, and yet so sternly just, 
Of faith so pure, and all so absolute of trust ?” 


Openness and truth, unblenching strictness of faith and justice, 
and the almost untranslatably deep self-reverence contained in 
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the word pudor,—these are the qualities which crown the man 
whose death is to be wept for by the good. And for a man’s 
own sake he must keep these qualities in exercise. His duty 
to himself binds him to forgive himself nothing—nil conscire sibi 
—to keep his heart from all wrong or baseness whatever. To his 
neighbour his duty is, in a word, charity. He must be a good 
fellow—gratus amicis—in his social intercourse; he must over- 
look the little failings of his friends, and be blind to whatever may 
be the drawbacks of their company; he must not weary their 
sympathies with complaints of the inevitable mischiefs of time or 
other calamities personal to himself; he must grow kindlier and 
more mellow as old age creeps on him, and count his birthdays 
more cheerfully as they come round and round. Ready as he 
should be to depart this life at any moment, he should be equally 
ready to take his part in the enjoyment of all that may yet be 
in store. The calm and constant remembrance of the possibility 
that every dawn may have been the last he shall see, will teach 
him neither to lose the day nor to be over-hasty in the pursuit 
of pleasure. And when the last dawn really has come, he 
should leave the entertainment of life (uti conviva satur) as 
gracefully and cheerfully asa well-filled and satisfied guest rises 
from table. “As gentle and as jocund as to jest,” he should 
take his departure for the place where there is no more jesting. 
He has had his turn to act, and perhaps to live over his life 
again in memory. His pageant has come to its destined close, 
and those behind him have now to play out their play. 

Such is the general view of life, its advantages and its re- 
sponsibilities, which Horace’s poems enforce, in every variety of 
phrase, sentiment, and allusion. It may be, as has been said, 
narrow in scope, and apparently resting on a narrow basis of 
easily-satisfied speculation; but for all who are content to be 
thus easily satisfied, nothing could be more complete, more 
rounded, or more satisfactory, as far as it goes. It is only now 
and then, as in the elegy over Quintilius already referred to, that 
it appears possible to trace a shade of dissatisfaction, and even of 
doubt, coming for a moment over the poet’s mind, as he contem- 
plates the idea of absolute personal annihilation involved in the 
theory which ordinarily suited him so well. It was easy for 
him to repeat and to rest content in the noble lines of his 
teacher in physics :— 

‘¢ Sic, ubi non erimus, quum corporis atque animai 
Discidium fuerit, quibus e sumus uniter apti, 
Scilicet haud nobis quidquam, qui non erimus tum, 
Accidere omnino poterit, seuasumque movere”— 
es a logical and conclusive exposition of a general and self- 
evident law. But the sharp and inexplicable consciousness of 
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individual loss in the departure of the friend whose moral image 
and personality were so vividly stamped upon his mind seem to 
have struck Horace, as a similar event strikes some one or other 
among us every day. Is it possible, that that noble being, that 
tam carum caput, whom I knew yesterday as Quintilius, is gone 
for ever, and gone nowhere? Can it be, that the sleep which 
to-day weighs down his eyes is an endless one? Orpheus him- 
self could not bring him back again; so much we know, but we 
know and can know no more. Durum; if it be so, it is hard 
indeed :—and in the feeling of its being hard lies the germ of 
the recognition that it is impossible. Further than this Horace 
could not go. He turns to the old strain again. Hard or not, 
absolute or not, as the loss may be, we must bear it so as to 
lighten our feeling of it. What can’t be cured must be endured. 
It is not within the laws of our being to mend; yet in the 
mean time levius fit patientid. 

At the risk of quoting what most of our readers probably 
know so familiarly in its original shape and in Dryden’s version, 
that they may be inclined to question its new form most criti- 
cally, we reproduce here part of the celebrated ode to Mecenas 
(Tyrrhena regum progenies), as translated by Mr. Martin. It 
contains the gist of Horace’s philosophy as applied to the con- 
ditions of life; and the success with which it has borne a second 
modern translation marks the perpetual freshness of the thread 
of thought, and of the style in which the thought is so carefully 
entwined. 

** Most wisely Jove in thickest night 

The issues of the future veils, 

And laughs at the self-torturing wight, 

Who with imagined terrors quails. 

The present only is thine own, 

Then use it well, ere it has flown. 

All else which may by time be bred 
Is like a river of the plain, 

Now gliding gently o’er its bed 

. __ Along to the Etruscan main, 

Now whirling onwards, fierce and fast, 

Uprooted trees, and boulders vast, 

And flocks, and houses, all in drear 
Confusion tossed from shore to shore, 

While mountains far, and forests near 
Reverberate the rising roar, 

When lashing rains among the hills 

To fury wake the quiet rills. 

Lord of himself that man will be 

And happy in his life alway, 

Who still at eve can say with free 

Contented soul, ‘ I’ve lived to-day ! 


Let Jove to-morrow, if he will, 
With blackest clouds the welkin fill, 
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Or flood it all with sunlight pure, 
Yet from the past he cannot take 
Its influence, for that is sure, 
Nor can he mar, or bootless make 
Whate’er of rapture or delight 
The hours have borne us in. their flight.. 


Fortune, who with malicious glee 
Her merciless vocation plies, 
Benignly smiling now on me, 
Now on another, bids him rise, 
And in mere wantonness of whim 
Her favours shifts from me to him. 


I laud her, whilst by me she holds, 
But if she spread her pinions. swift, 
I wrap me in my virtue’s folds, 
And yielding back her every gift, 
Take refuge in the life so free 
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Of bare but honest poverty. . 

Neither the dogmas nor the tendencies of the philosophy 
which took its name from Epicurus appear to have ever attained 
any wide popularity among the citizens: of the later common- 
wealth or early empire of Rome. The natural or studied in- 
difference to political struggles or aspirations which accompanied 
the development of the system in the mind of its Greek founder 
was rarely to be found among the people who had made them- 
selves the masters of the world, and among whom the scope for 
personal ambition was so large and captivating, and so impossible 
of attainment without strenuous and continued exertion. The 
tranquil and self-concentrated conditions of existence which were 
the object and sum of the Epicurean scheme, were to a great 
extent incompatible with the daily life and training either of the 
higher or lower classes among the Romans. The poor man’s 
philosophy in all times tends to be rather Stoical than Epicu- 
rean. A never-ending struggle for life and the means of living 
is apter to temper the spirit into a proud and set hardness than 
to fuse it into that equable and kindly cheerfulness under mis- 
fortune, sobriety under good fortune, which characterised the 
ethical system of which Horace was a votary. Ofellus himself, 
the rustic self-taught teacher of the poet, is brought forward as 
an exceptional instance of shrewd good sense and moderation, 
not as a type of the peasant classes of Italy. Nor, again, was 
this scheme of morality calculated to recommend itself indis- 
criminately to the pride of the patrician, or the ambition of the 
wealthy novus homo, or the successful soldier. It is probable 
that the greater number of its followers in Rome were to be 
found among the knights. Maecenas, equitum decus, the ideal 
and exemplar of this order,—who combined with administrative 
talent and judgment of a rare degree a self-control and indiffer- 
ence to the active exercise of power still rarer among the in- 
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fluential Romans of that age,—would seem to have been himself 
an Epicurean. Such is the true sense of those verses of his 
that have been preserved, which assert the possibility of hap- 
piness in existence under any physical -pains or inconveniences 
whatever, and which have been rather unfairly twisted by 
commentators into the expression of an unmanly love of life 
at all costs). The form which was assumed by that philosophy 
in the poems and in the life of Horace must have been (as we 
know, indeed, that it was) peculiarly grateful to the mind of 
such a man as Mecenas,—wealthy, magnificent, genial, fond 
of arts and literature, and capable of deep and sincere attach- 
ment to those whose sympathies were the same as his own. 
Among the recommendations which such a philosophy possessed 
in the relation between a patron and his client would be its 
moderation and its sincerity. It was impossible that Horace 
should be an interested parasite or flatterer. The influence of 
his patron, the presidium et dulce decus, would never be used 
by him indirectly or secretly for the gratification of base or 
greedy aims. 

Our chief acquaintance with Horace brings him before us as 
a man in easy circumstances, untrammelled by any personal care 
or responsibility, any special need of prompt action or decision. 
Under the tutelary patronage of a powerful protector, to whom 
he acted both as laureate and companion, and who had bestowed 
upon him a sufficient maintenance in his gift of the Sabine farm, 
—honoured by the notice and, if need were, the beneficence of 
a still higher patron, Augustus himself,—why, it may be said, 
should he not have lived and sung happily? It may be thought 
that under such a star his was a cheap philosophy after all. Yet 
Horace had not been iguorant of poverty, nor unacquainted with 
the dangerous excitement of taking a side in political strife and 
in civil war. After receiving from his father a far more liberal 
and finished education than usually fell to the lot of Roman 
youths in his station of life——an education which among all its 
benefits must have made him more sensitive to the social advan- 
tages involved in a competent: independence,—he had lost the 
moderate income which had come to him by descent. The con- 
fiscation of his whole property after Philippi, the natural con- 
sequence of his having taken service under the flag of the de- 
feated republican faction, left him entirely dependent on his 
.own wits for a livelihood, It was, he tells us, the boldness of* 
necessity which first drove him to the profession of writing 
verses. Some among the extant poems are probably due to this 
period of his life, but there are none which bear such marks as 
to be conclusively assigned to it. The actual trial of poverty was 
not a prolonged one: for it was only in the third year after the 
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battle of Philippi that Horace was introduced through Virgil’s 
means to the rich and powerful friend whose patronage was to 
colour so pleasantly his future life for more than thirty years. 
And it fell at the time of life at which such a trial is, if not most 
lightly felt, at least most sanguinely borne,—from his twenty- 
third to his twenty-sixth year. Yet we may well believe it to 
have been such a trial as would test the genuineness of that 
philosophical equanimity which he had learnt to profess from the 
field-preaching of Ofellus and the set lectures of the Roman and 
Athenian schools. There are strong indications in his poetry 
of a critical appreciation of the inevitable discomforts of abso- 
lute poverty, pauperies immunda, drawn either from actual 
acquaintance with her, or from having hovered on its verge. A 
prouder moralist or a vainer man than Horace might have pro- 
fessed himself with equal sincerity ready to wrap himself in his 
virtue’s folds on occasion, but would not so honestly have let it 
appear that he did prefer a cottage to be orné after all. Ifthe 
liberality of Maecenas or others had not rescued him from the 
uncertainty of the position in which he was placed by the fall 
of his party, the Satires of Horace might have been sterner and 
stronger; the genial smile with which he uttered an unpalatable 
truth might have been changed for a sardonic laugh; but the 
happy grace and cheerfulness of the lyric poems would hardly 
have reached the pitch of perfect elaboration which has done so 
much to render them immortal. Horace might have spoken 
more directly and more forcibly to the masses of the Rome of 
his own day; but his thoughts and the expression of them 
would not have remained so long in perfect tune with the sym- 
pathies of a cultivated and critical, though narrow, audience 
through generation after generation. 

In estimating the effect which these lyrics were likely to 
produce at the time of their publication, as well as the artistic 
labour involved in their composition, we should not overlook the 
novelty of their Greek measures to the Roman ear as adapted 
to the Latin language. To our own tutored comprehension or 
acceptation of the lyrical metres of classical poetry, an Alcaic 
or Sapphic stanza written after the laws of quantity, accent, 
and cesura, by which we conceive Horace to have been bound, 
rings as genuine and natural as an authentic fragment of Alczeus 
or Sappho. The instinct which teaches us in our own language 
to fill out a simpler, looser, and more uniform framework of me- 
trical cadence with the chronic repetition of particular burdens 
of sound which we call rhyme, is quite alien from any special 
quickness in distinguishing the comparative adaptability of an- 
cient languages for measures involving quick and complicated 
variations of time. To the metrical sense of a Teutonic, Celtic, 
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and even a modern Greek or Italian ear, the ancient theory of 
verse is so infinitely remote and intangible in its logical complete- 
ness, that all its exemplifications appear to be projected upon 
the same plane. It can hardly be doubted that the pervading 
analogy of the two languages in point of grammatical inflection 
was among the main causes which rendered feasible the applica- 
tion of a Greek metre to Latin words, while the great dissimi- 
larity of modern languages in this respect from either Greek or 
Latin is one of the most insurmountable bars in the way of the 
perverted ingenuity which floods modern Europe with so many 
hopeless attempts to revive and naturalise a dead system of clas- 
sical versification. Yet even with the encouragement and facility 
dependent upon this analogy, the task which Horace and Catul- 
lus undertook in moulding the structure of their own language 
to the requisitions of Greek modes of music was a new, a bold, 
and not an inconsiderable one; and such both Horace and his 
contemporaries felt it to be. His confidence in the stability of 
his own monument of literary fame is made to rest mainly on 
his having been 


‘The first with poet fire 
Aiolic song to modulate 
To the Italian lyre.” 


And we have Ovid's authority to show the appreciation of his 


merit and success in this point among the scholars and poets of 
the day. As in the case of Columbus's egg, the difficulty when 
ence overcome may have appeared to vanish altogether ; although 
no later Roman lyrist ever solved the problem with the perfect 
success and apparent ease of Horace. But the difficulty was none 
the less real; and its existence involved the certainty of finding 
at first only a small and select circle of friendly listeners. The 
tuning of Horace’s foreign lyrical “ barbiton” must have been 
caviare to the Roman multitude until the tones had become 
familiar, almost as generally as if he had continued to write his 
lyrics in the language from which he drew his forms, and in 
which his earliest poems are reported to have been written. 

It would be difficult to find a better illustration of the truth. 
of the saying— ; 

“ Greecia capta ferum victorem cepit”— 

than Horace’s poetry. It is not only the metrical mould that 
has been imposed upon the literature of the conquerors by the 
conquered race. The whole style is redolent of Attic culture. 
The mythological fables of which such frequent and effective 
use is made are nearly all of Greek origin. The classical land- 
scape is studded mainly with Greek figures, and they are Olym- 
pian deities which shine through the clouds. Allusions to the 
fortunes of Europa, Helen, the Danaides, and Danaé, are more 
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frequent, and more picturesquely drawn out in support of what- 
ever moral the song of the moment may enfold, than references 
to the legendary history of Rome. Macaulay’s Lays give us 
more pictures of the Rome of the kings and the early republic 
than Horace’s four books of Odes all together. The very phrase- 
ology in which Horace utters all that he has to say of what shall 
happen to the soul after death, is, except.one or two words, bor- 
rowed from the same repertory of Greek poetry. Tullus and 
Ancus are treated as symbols of what is gone for ever and 
mingled with the dust of the earth, rather than as personages 
who once might have had an individuality of their own. It is 
only when the subject suggests an allusion to later Roman his- 
tory, to Regulus or Hannibal,—to that which Horace knew as a 
political student or observer, not as a mere reader of traditionary 
chronicles,—that the Roman nationality of the poet’s mind flashes 
out in a grand burst of eloquent Italian declamation. The 
ornaments of his lyrical structure were in general designed and 
sculptured in the same Greek taste as the structure itself. Yet 
the character of the scenery which he describes is not Greek, 
but Italian. We see Soracte and its snows, not Taygetum or 
Parnassus. We burn the good logs of Algidus, not the splintery 
olives of the plain of Athens. It is the broad and tawny Tiber 
of which we breast the stream, not the swollen mountain tor- 
rents of Greece that we struggle to ford. The life, the busi- 
nesses, the pastimes, which are brought before us are those of 
the imperial city of the day, although the accessories, the tricks 
of art, and the refinements of imagination, the episodes, and 
the mythology, all savour of the Academic education which 
Horace enjoyed, in company and in emulation of so many of the 
noblest Romans. The arts of Greece have truly been brought 
in to adorn the subject-matter of rustic Latium. What we see 
is indeed Italy, and Italy painted by an Italian hand and eye. 
But the eye has been trained to observe the distinctive beauties 
of its native landscape by travel abroad, and the hand has been 
practised in all the cunning and the secrets of the great guild of 
Grecian literature. Cicero’s letters to Atticus appear to over- 
flow involuntarily with extracted or original aphorisms and wit- 
ticisms in Greek. Yet they are not the less the letters of a true 
Roman. The same familiar intercourse with a foreign school of 
thought and cultivation told similarly upon Horace in forming 
his manner, and equally without destroying his intrinsically 
national and individual character. 

Passing from the Odes to the Satires and Epistles,—from 
clear and highly pitched musical tones to the sermo pedestris of 
the cheerful and friendly but critical moraliser,—we find less to 
remind us of Greek art, and more of an indigenous and popular 
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style and method. Their different scope admits of, or rather com- 
pels, a more simple and flowing treatment. They were mostly, 
though not all, ostensibly written for a larger and less fastidious 
audience, to each of whom the poet could speak in the character 
of a genial, yet serious, monitor. No words are too plain, no topics 
too ordinary, for the purpose of showing his readers that a man 
might smile and smile, and prose and prose, and yet speak a 
truth which would be worth remembering. Pope’s translations, 
admirable as they are, appear to us to show a more constant 
anxiety for sparkling point and elaborate terseness than is to be 
found in the Latin originals. The terseness of Horace’s lan- 
guage in his satires is that of a proverb,—neat, because homely; 
while the terseness of Pope is that of an epigram, which will 
only become homely in time because it is neat. 

Mr. Martin no doubt expresses the feeling of a large class 
of Horace’s readers when he speaks of the Satires and Epistles 
as intrinsically more valuable than the lyrical poetry. It is 
quite true that, as reflecting “the age and body of the time,” 
they do possess the highest historical importance. 


“Through them,” says Mr. Martin, scarcely too positively, “the 
modern scholar is able to form a clearer idea, in all probability, of the 
state of society in Rome in the Augustan age than of any other phase 
of social development in the history of nations. Mingling, as Horace 
did, freely with men of all ranks and passions, and himself untouched 
by the ambition of wealth or influence which absorbed them in the 
struggle of society, he enjoyed the best opportunities for observation, 
and he used them diligently. Horace’s observation of character is 
subtle and exact, his knowledge of the heart is profound, his power of 
graphic delineation. great. A genial humour plays over his verses, and 
a kindly wisdom dignifies them. 

* * * * * * 

As a living and brilliant commentary on life; as a storehouse of 
maxims of practical wisdom, couched in language the most apt and 
concise ; as a picture of men and manners, which will be always fresh 
and always true, because they were true once, and because human na- 
ture will always reproduce itself under analogous circumstances,—his 
Satires, and still more his Epistles, will have 4 permanent value for 
mankind.” 


Yet, true as this laudation is, we must confess that to our- 
selves the Odes are incomparably more interesting.- Horace 
himself valued them much more highly; and while their per- 
fection of art has remained unrivalled in Latin lyrical poetry, 
the crown of Latin satire found a nobler wearer in a later 
generation of imperial Rome. No doubt the age of Domitian 
afforded more constant matter for a burning, indignant heart 
to feed upon and turn into the fierce flame of satirical verse 
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than the reign of Augustus. But if Horace had written in the 
time of Juvenal, and Juvenal in that of Horace, their natures, 
however modified by circumstance, would not have been coun- 
terchanged as well as their positions. The sterner, loftier, and 
less elastic soul of Juvenal has scored a deeper line with the 
satiric stylus than Horace, and has outgone him in the use and 
improvement of his own weapons. The question of their com- 
parative superiority as satiric poets is not affected by the palp- 
able distinction between the respective objects of simple folly 
and sheer vice, at which their verses were aimed. Which of 
them shot the straightest and the most powerfully to the heart 
~ of the figure he aimed at, whether that figure were a hideous or 
a merely laughable monster, is the true criterion. The power- 
ful, earnest, savage, yet trained and logical precision of Juvenal 
must surely have struck deeper into, and dwelt longer in, the 
conscience and memory of his own listeners, than the easy, dis- 
cursive, conversational grace which marks the friend of Me- 
cenas. Horace may be the pleasanter companion, laughing as 
he chides; but it 1s difficult to read one of Juvenal’s satires 
without the thrill which sympathises with the concentrated ex- 
pression of a noble patriotic passion under the form of a calm 
irony. Juvenal, as well as Horace, smiles as he chides and 
sings; but it is the smile of sadness, and his voice is full of 
those subdued tears which give to song so much of its charm. 
Our acquaintance with the personal character of Horace is far 
deeper, and therefore psychologically more interesting, than if 
his Satires and Epistles had not been preserved to us. What 
Juvenal was personally like we can only guess; but yet his 
heart is more unreservedly flung into the poetry of his satires 
than was that of his predecessor, who looked upon such verses 
as belonging to the sermo pedestris, and reserved all his labour 
and art for his Odes. A poet is then at his best as a poet when 
he most fully forgets himself in the theme of his song. Horace 
never forgot himself; but the memory of the models he was 
striving to imitate, and the conscientious laboriousness with 
which he there worked out the theory of his art to the greatest 
perfection of form which he could give it, throw the person- 
ality of his poetry into a more picturesque form and proportion 
in the lyrics, upon which he built his expectations of post- 
humous fame. 
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Art. VI—WHAT IS THE HOUSE OF LORDS? 


The Report of the Debate in the House of Lords on the Bill for 
the Repeal of the Paper Duty, in the Times of Tuesday, May 22d, 
1860. 


Wuart is the House of Lords? What are its constitutional 
rights? Has it exceeded its normal powers in rejecting the Bill 
for the Repeal of the Paper Duty ? 

It is necessary in the first place to determine the principles 
on which such an inquiry ought to be conducted. The legal 
right of the Lords, as of the Commons, to reject any measure 
which is laid before them admits of no dispute. The law knows 
of no distinction between nominal and legal right in the three 
branches of the Legislature. It imposes no restraint on the free 
action of any one of the estates of the realm. It has provided 
no means of compulsion whatever for enforcing the enactment 
of a single measure. Ifthe Crown chose to veto every bill, or 
either of the two Houses to adjourn as soon as they met, or to 
negative every motion, the law has furnished no remedy. Any 
one of the three estates may absolutely arrest legislation; it 
may reduce its action to a perpetual No, ‘There is no locking 
up the Lords or Commons, like a jury, till a statute has been 
passed. If they are willing to risk the consequences, they 
may, whenever they please, bring government in England to a 
stand-still until their desires, whatever they may be, have been 
accomplished. 

These views may seem trite, but they are constantly forgot- 
ten even by the ablest speakers. In this discussion, it is a matter 
of the very first importance to keep a firm hold on the fact that 
the House of Lords was authorised by law to reject the Paper 
Duty Bill, or any other measure whatever. The peers were at 
liberty to be actuated by any-reason which they chose to adopt. 
They may have desired to enforce an appeal to the people by a 
dissolution of Parliament. It is impossible to contest this right, 
whatever opinion may be formed of the mode and time of its 
, being exercised. : 

On the other hand, legislation by three codrdinate estates 
would be impossible, unless they were blended in one harmonious 
and joint action by common rules and sentiments. Hence the 
Constitution, by which England is practically governed, is com- 
posed of usages as well as laws,—usages which, though more 
fluctuating and less defined, are as real and as powerful as laws. 
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These two forces are separated wide asunder by a fundamental 
distinction. Laws are recorded in statutes and text-books; 
the authority which enacted them is known and indisputable ; 
their date and their injunctions are ascertained. They are often 
altered, but they are altered by a determinate process, by defined 
and competent authorities, and upon a public discussion avow- 
edly directed to that end. It is quite otherwise with usages. 
They spring up imperceptibly; their origin is generally un- 
known ; they have no binding force at first ; at what period they 
become entitled to obedience can seldom be specified ; they ema- 
nate for the most part from no recognised authority, and often 
from a source wholly exterior to the Legislature: they are the 
creations of chance and custom, of acquiescence or want of op- 
portunity, of force or reflection, of the ever-varying circumstances 
and feelings of each age. Like laws, they are subject to inces- 
sant change; but unlike laws, they are modified by processes 
which are obscure, uncertain, and unauthoritative. Every change 
in the social state of the nation, every development of a new 
political force, may create or abrogate a usage; it may produce 
a spirit of legislation, or a mode of administration, which will 
materially alter the character of the constitution. 

Almost every part of our machinery of government illustrates 
these facts: let us take one or two instances out of many. All 
great public measures, with few exceptions, now originate in the 
House of Commons. The few which still take their rise in the 
Lords owe their birthplace to a desire to save time. This is a 
vast change and a vast increase of the power of the Commons ; 
yet it is not the result of design and encroachment. The Com- 
mons have passed no resolutions claiming the monopoly of gen- 
eration. It has not been built on any broad declaration of 
political doctrine. It is the fruit of spontaneous growth, the 
inevitable consequence of the historical circumstances of our 
day,—of the Press, of reports of debates, of the character of the 
constituencies since the Reform Bill, of the diffusion of wealth, 
of the multiplication of large towns, and of many other similar 
causes. It has attracted no attention, because it has not been 
consciously aimed at, nor publicly debated, either in Parliament 
or in the Press. Had it been proposed as a matter of statute, it 
never could have been passed without the fiercest struggle. 

Equally so is it with the personal influence of the Crown. 
To go no farther back, George III. made Lord Bute ruler of 
England against the strong feeling of the country. His per- 
sonal dislike of Fox excluded that great statesman many years 
from office. His personal opinions baffled Catholic Emancipa- 
tion during the whole of his reign, and drove from power the 
strongest ministry which modern times have seen. Does any 


- 
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man think that it is possible for such things to recur? William 
IV. attempted in 1834 to impose his own policy on Parliament; 
but the fall of Peel in a few weeks proclaimed that the political 
seitiments of the sovereign were now as nothing against the 
will of the people. Is not the dignified and absolute impartiality 
maintained by the Queen towards all political parties the main 
foundation of the profound respect which the nation so justly 
feels towards her Majesty ? 

So again with military command. William III. and George 
II. commanded armies in the field. The sovereign is still the 
head of thearmy. No law, nor even usage,—for later monarchs 
have shown no taste for military service, and cannot be said to 
have been excluded from it,—has abrogated this prerogative ; 
yet can it be supposed that an English king can take the field 
in person now, with an out-spoken Press, penny papers, and 
open and reported debates in Parliament? Is a royal com- 
mander-in-chief an institution capable of co-existing with par- 
liamentary committees of inquiry and “our own correspon- 
dent” ? 

These are great revolutions; let us not disguise the fact 
from ourselves. They have been noiseless, but they have not 
been on that account less real or less deep. They have pro- 
digiously aggrandised the strength of the House of Commons, 
at the expense of the other powers of the State. Common 
opinion associates the idea of revolution: with civil wars, and 
charters signed with the point of the sword on the sovereign’s 
throat, with changes of dynasty and Reform Bills; but there are 
silent revolutions, equally powerful, though not equally salient 
to the public eye, which record the transformations of society by 
their effects in transforming its political constitution. These are 
the changes wrought by time and circumstance, by the gradual 
but never-ceasing alterations of men’s minds and feelings, by the 
new spirit which has insinuated itself under the old forms, and 
the new customs which a progressive civilisation engenders. 
These are the influences which must be taken into account, if 
we wish to understand what the British Constitution was or ‘is 
at any particular period. The laws which were enacted after 
1688 altered the system of government in England far more 
than the substitution of William for James on the throne; or 
rather both ‘were links in the long chain of causes which unin- 
terruptedly modify the public life of the natiori. 

‘It is an oft-repeated but profound truth, that the English 
Constitution was not the creation of an enacting statute, but 
grew ; and that from this cause it has derived its permanence 
and strength. Many persons absurdly suppose, as the comments 
made on the conduct of the Lords have abundantly shown, that 
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the Constitution was made at one grand inaugurating season, in 
some peculiarly distinguished century; that it is to be found in 
Blackstone or De Lorme, or some other eminent authority ; and 
that what it was originally it has continued to be ever since. 
This notion is so untrue, that its bare statement seems ridiculous ; 
yet it has sunk deep into many minds, and influences much of 
what is thought and written on politics, even in our own day. 
It is a distortion of a great truth, that under the changes of out- 
ward form effected by many centuries, there has always been an 
abiding element of permanence and identity. ‘The child is 
father of the man;” but also, the child is not the man. He is 
not the man in look, strength, or stature. The rules and me- 
thods which suited the child would be unserviceable for the 
man; what is useful in them must be retained, but under an 
altered shape. Change is the preéminent characteristic of 
growth or vitality; and it is the distinguishing merit of the 
English Constitution that it has imitated nature in some of its 
most essential processes. Plants and animals incessantly adapt 
themselves to outward circumstances. The oak which grows in 
the open field balances itself with lateral boughs; the fir which 
rises in the forest rears its towering stem to the sky, Surround 
that oak with thick neighbours, and its branches will perish; let 
in the heat and light upon the covered shrub, and its growth 
will become thick and bushy. The dark furs of hares and foxes 
become white with the approaching snows. There are the same 
vital powers in our political constitution. The three estates 
are no longer the same as they were in former days, either in 
their relation towards each other or towards the people. The 
Queen differs as much from the Plantagenets and the Tudors 
as the Lords from the Barons, and the House of Commons from 
the Commons of Simon de Montfort. But they have been 
changed by a constant adaptation to the wants of society. Each 
new development in the nation demanded modifications in the 
government. Power naturally struggled before it yielded ; new 
securities for justice and good government were resisted as un- 
warranted innovations; but the invariable issue has been, that 
by various methods, whether of force or pacific progress, the 
nation has developed its institutions so as to meet the require- 
ments of each age. 

These principles will now enable us to judge the proceeding 
of the House of Lords, and to answer the objections which have 
been urged against it. 

The Lords, we have seen, possessed the legal right to reject 
the Paper-Duty Bill. The Constitution has provided no means 
of compelling a single peer to move the second reading of that 

I 
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or any other Bill. But they have waived the exercise of this 
right, it is objected, for two hundred years; they have done so 
in compliance with the resolution of the Commons, which inter- 
dicts them all interference in finance, and they have thereby 
virtually surrendered this right. In the first place, we answer 
that Lord Lyndhurst has proved this statement to be inaccu- 
rate. He has shown a series of precedents which establishes 
the fact of interference down to our own times. It matters not 
if the cases adduced are not exactly identical with the present 
one, or drew forth remonstrances or counter-expedients from 
the Commons. The fact remains that the Lords have not always 
passed money Bills as matters of course, without note or alter- 
ation; they liave repeatedly altered such Bills, and sent them 
back to the Commons; they have kept alive their right of deal- 
ing with such Bills according to their pleasure ; and whatever 
may have been the subsequent proceedings of the Commons, 
whether they chose to abandon the amended Bills, or to substi- 
tute others in their place, the free liberty of the Lords to pass 
or reject any measure before their House remains legally unre- 
stricted. They may have acted wisely or foolishly in throwing 
out the Paper Bill; that is an entirely distinct question, on which 
opinions may be fairly divided; but nothing short of an Act of 
Parliament declaring the vote of the Commons to be final in 
financial legislation, and ordering the assent of the Crown and 
Lords to be added to it pro formd, could have deprived them 
of the power of rejecting that Bill. It is often practically as- 
sumed that the famous resolution of the Commons in 1678, 
which so emphatically claims for them the exclusive right to 
originate, limit, and regulate all supplies for the public service, 
is equivalent to an Act of Parliament, and bars out all action of 
the Lords in finance. This is a complete mistake. A resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons is merely a record of the opinions 
of the members of Parliament of the day; it binds no one, not 
even the House of Commons itself. Whole pages of indignant 
remonstrance in the Journals of the Commons would be a mere 
firing off of blank gunpowder ; they are utterly harmless against 
the Lords. It would be easy fur the Lords to retort with 
counter-resolutions of their own. The acts alone of the Com- 
mons are effective; and the only instrument with which they 
can act is the same as that which may be wielded by the other 
two estates, the stoppage of public business. ‘Those who so 
ardently appeal to the resolution of 1678 doubtless use it as an 
exhortation to the present House of Commons to enforce it by 
bringing government to a stand-still. They forget, however, 
that such a stoppage calls in another and the true judge. Its 
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inconveniences fall on the people; and it is the people which is 
the judge, and not the House of Commons, which is only one of 
the parties in the quarrel: it is the people that will always de- 
cide. In all cases of collision between the Commons and either 
of their coequals, the Crown and the Lords, as to form and pre- 
rogative, the pretensions on both sides are absolutely on a level; 
the force of public opinion alone awards the victory in the 
struggle. The House of Commons is too apt to assume that it 
represents the popular feeling and the public interest: but like 
all other assemblies of human beings, it has its esprit de corps, 
its narrowness of view, its bigotry, and its passions. In quite 
recent days, even though guided by a great statesman, it has 
been compelled to submit to the humiliation of learning that 
there are other forces in the State which are sometimes stronger 
and more popular than its own. 

But, it is replied, the acquiescence of the Lords in the re- 
solution of 1678, and their practical abstinence from interference 
in finance, whilst they leave the abstract right of rejection 
untouched, are substantial admissions that that resolution em- 
bodied the genuine spirit of the Constitution, and rightfully, 
from the very nature of the subject itself, claimed for ever the 
monopoly of fiscal legislation for the House of Commons. Hence, 
it is contended, the House of Lords, in throwing out the Paper 
Bill, have perpetrated an act of folly and political i ignorance, 
have run counter to the superior intelligence and wisdom of a 
long line of predecessors, have revoked a “decision sanctioned by 
the practice of several centuries, and have abused their tech- 
nical rights by the usurpation of a power denied to them by the 
inmost principles of the Constitution. 

This argument brings us directly to the great question, What 
is the House of Lords? It pleads a usage, binding for ever, be- 
cause founded on sound and permanent principle, resting on the 
nature itself of the House of Lords and its inherent incapacity 
to render to the country any just and useful service in finance. 
Isit so? Is its nature such, are its composition and its relations 
to the people submitted to its government of such a kind, that 
absolute and eternal exclusion from the domain of finance is the 
logical, the constitutional, the inevitable deduction from their 
position and character? As resolute Liberals, as a portion of 
the people who are obliged to pay the taxes, we peremptorily 
repudiate this conclusion. Even if the usage were as unbroken 
as is alleged, we still maintain that it might be most necessary 
to abolish it, or even to create a new one in its place. 

For what is the House of Lords? It is no longer what it 
once was, an assembly of barons, territorial potentates, who held 
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the land in possession by castles and retainers, who treated with 
the sovereign as joint owners of the country, and levied for their 
own personal benefit grievous feudal dues and taxes on the people. 
It took a long time for the nation to grow entirely out of this 
bondage ; the emancipation was gradual, and much chequered 
by varied fortune, but it was at last-accomplished in 1688. Nei- 
ther is the House of Lords any longer the body which it became 
immediately after the Revolution,—a society of peers in actual 
possession of one branch of the Legislature, and by means of 
court-favour, local influence over elections, rotten boroughs, and 
close connection with a gentry as yet little balanced by great 
trades, virtually masters of the House of Commons, and thus of 
the whole State. These were'the days when the Lords and 
their dependents revelled in patents, sinecures, reversions, pen- 
sions, and grants of national property. This unjust usurpation 
and selfish abuse of power were the chief causes of the crisis 
of 1832. The people were roused to sweep away this class- 
government, and the obstruction to just legislation which was its 
consequence; and by enacting the Reform Bill created one of 
the most memorable eras in English history. Neither is the 
peerage a caste of nobles, as formerly in France and Spain, and 
now in Russia, enjoying large privileges and immunities, rival- 
ling the power of the State on their own domains, and exempt 
from many of the heaviest burdens of taxation. It is none of 
these things now. In any one of these phases, it occupied, more 
or less, a position antagonistic to the people; its interests were 
different, in many points adverse ; it had objects to pursue and 
privileges to maintain in which the people had no concern; and 
there was little political guarantee that its opinions and aims in 
legislation would be such as would most effectually promote the 
welfare of the whole people. To some extent it could be truly 
said that the people were their property. 

What, then, is the House of Lords? It is a part of the 
people itself, a second House or Chamber, composed of wealthy 
men selected on the principle of hereditary descent, and insti- 
tuted for the purpose of performing certain most important func- 
tions in the State, which their territorial wealth, and the inde- 
pendence and security of their position, peculiarly qualify them 
to discharge. The peers no more cease to belong to the people 
because they fill a high office than ministers, generals, judges, 

«or magistrates. They possess no privileges distinct from their 
functions. They pay the same taxes, and are bound by the same 
laws, as the rest of their fellow-subjects. They receive no salary 
or profit from their office; in our day they have no advantage 
—at least it is a very trifling one—over wealthy commoners or 
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members of Parliament in obtaining lucrative employment in 
the State. They enjoy the distinctions of title; but so domany 
others, both in England and in foreign countries, who are not 
peers and legislators. The hereditary lord is fully rivalled in 
his own county in political influence by the country-gentleman 
of great estate; not seldom also by the plebeian trader of gigantic 
profits. The great depositary of public opinion, the mass of the 
thinkers, writers, and professional men of the middle classes, are 
far more than a match for the concentrated force of the House 
of Lords. The peers are distinguished in society ; but many 
persons of various classes who are not peers are still more dis- 
tinguished, and wield a still more powerful inflence in directing 
the course of public affairs. They are high officers, public func- 
tionaries of a special kind; acting in behalf of the people, per- 
forming popular duties, and exercising powers derived from the 
people and useful to the people, as truly as members of the House 
of Commons, mayors, or policemen. The basis of the House of 
Lords is function, and function only. Every thing else is acces- 
sory: public duty is now the sole principle of the peerage. 

The cavils which are so plentifully flung against the heredi- 
tary character and wealth of the peerage betray a singular and 
profound ignorance of the conditions required for the existence 
and efficiency of a second Chamber. It is an institution of vital 
necessity for the duration of a popular government. How to 
give weight, stability, and a permanent, because popular, autho- 
rity to a second House, is the greatest and most. difficult problem 
of a mixed constitution. No republic has been able to last 
without a similar institution. Athens strove to find one in her 
Council; it possessed no inherent strength, was undermined, 
and brought down the commonwealth in its ruin. Rome long 
flourished by means of two Houses. The popular body at last 
became sole master, with only a senate of great officials to con- 
trol it: a Cesar soon terminated a power to which nature had 
given no durability. The Long Parliament, by force of circum- 
stances, became supreme lord in England: a great man quickly 
mastered it as if it had beena child. A single Assembly, the 
National Convention, regenerated a powerful nation amidst the 
applause of the most fervent popular enthusiasm, and imposed, 
by astounding military successes, new principles on the whole 
world: in a few years it sank, contemned and unregretted, 
under the blow of a military despot. The Chamber of Peers 
in France was destitute of weight. England alone, in Europe 
at least, has solved this most arduous of political problems, be- 
cause she alone has reared up by slow growth a second Chamber, 
strong by inherent force, and pledged by the source from which 
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that force is derived, and its constitutional position, to identify 
itself in all substantial points with the cause of the people. 
That House has thus been able to perform public services with- 
out which no popular government can long exist; and to no 
other cause can the greatness and abiding prosperity of England 
be so truly ascribed. 

But what are these functions, and how is the House of Lords 
peculiarly fitted to discharge them? It is the distinctive office 
of a second House to be the fly-wheel of the Constitution; to 
balance and regulate the political movement of the nation; to 
guard against the haste, the passionate impulses, and the cor- 
ruption of the Lower House; to secure a calm and careful exa- 
mination of new measures; to procure revision and reconsider- 
ation when popular excitement, or false hopes, or dazzling but 
shallow rhetoric, has for the moment misled the Commons; to 
test by temporary resistance the sincerity and strength of the 
will which demands a change; to make legislation take its stand 
on the good sense and ultimate judgment, instead of the mo- 
mentary desire of the country; and to give continuity and sta- 
bility to the general policy of the nation. Often, but for the 
interposition of the Lords, the true voice of the country could 
not have been distinguished from the noisy clamours of popular 
orators, or the more insidious demands of selfish constituencies. 

Like the Roman Senate, the House of Lords has often given 
dignity and steadiness to the conduct of public affairs; it has 
sustained the nation’s courage under disaster, cheered it under 
suffering, made it willing to bear the burden of protracted efforts, 
and taught it to keep its eyes steadily fixed on the great end of 
the struggle. ‘These are indeed great functions; and prejudiced 
and ignorant must be the politician who can esteem them to be 
less popular, less valuable, less essential to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people, than any which are performed by the House 
of Commons. ‘They are not the whole of the public duties 
which the State requires, far otherwise; but they are as in- 
dispensable to the health and existence of popular government 
as any that are contributed bythe direct action of the people. 
They deserve as much to be defended from encroachment, and 
to be maintained in unimpaired vigour and efficiency. An un- 
controlled and despotical House of Commons would rush into 
ruin as speedily and as irretrievably as the Athenian Demos or 
‘tthe French Convention. 

But what are the special qualifications of British peers for 
these duties? The very qualities against which invective is 
most indignantly levelled—their hereditary descent, and their 
territorial wealth. These two great attributes are the best 
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possible guarantees for independence and calmness of delibera- 
tion. Rich peers, whose position is established, can think of 
the general interest, and explore the intrinsic merits of political 
measures, in a manner impossible for men dependent on consti- 
tuencies. We have heard the remark made by a man sprung 
from the people, but of large experience and distinguished suc- 
cess in life, that if a Parliamentary investigation of any difficult 
question in social science were desired, it ought always to be 
sent to a committee of the House of Lords. Who does not 
know how thoughtful a member of Parliament is about his 
seat, how he shapes his speeches and his votes so as not to 
endanger his re-election? This sympathy with the people is his 
excellence, we are told: it renders him alive to their wants and 
their feelings ; it teaches him to study the improvement of their 
condition, to remove obstacles by useful reforms, to consider 
their purses and their sentiments. True, we reply; but it is 
also his weakness. He is an admirable security for progress; 
but he is slow to perceive the dangers by which it may be beset. 
He needs a corrective, which can only be supplied by men of 
opposite qualities—men naturally content with the world as it 
is, more apprehensive of loss than hopeful of improvement, pro- 
foundly averse to change without good cause shown. 

But these men are not the people, exclaim the democrats ; 
they do not feel with the people; they are indifferent to their 
welfare; things are too pleasant with them to make them will- 
ing to care for and promote the good of others. It is not so. 
Men of this kind exist in every class of society: they are found 
in the House of Commons in large numbers, for they form the 
Conservative party in it. But so great is the force of the 
progressive element in human character, so incessant, so mul- 
tiform, and so powerful is its action, that, to avoid excess, 
the concentration of the Conservative sentiment in an inde- 
pendent Chamber becomes necessary in order to impart the 
requisite energy and effect to its resistance. The larger the 
engine, the greater and the more needed is the fly-wheel. It is 
not as a privileged caste, but as men conservative by position, 
that the peers are gathered into a House of Lords; and how- 
ever loudly advanced Liberals may remonstrate, Conservatism 
in its due measure is as essentially popular, is as useful for the 
safety and well-being of the people, as any form of Liberalism 
which can be named; and it may be added with truth, that as 
landowners and employers of labour, as magistrates, as neigh- 
bours to both poor and rich, as the guardians of refinement and 
civilisation, and guarantees against the domination of merely 
material interests,—the peers of England may safely challenge 
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comparison with any body of rich men, or, indeed, any class of 
men which the world has ever known. 

But why make peers hereditary? Why have wealthy men 
as a rule for peers? Rich men are apt to be selfish and indolent; 
an hereditary class must consist of only average ability: why 
intrust such delicate and important functions to men so chosen ? 
Because other men would be less strong; and inherent strength 
is the paramount requisite for the House of Lords. To say 
nothing of other modes of selection, respect for ancestry is a real 
and powerful social force in England: it is peculiarly available 
for this particular duty ; it would not only be pure wantonness 
to thrust it aside, but it would be left as a very vigorous rival 
against peers chosen on any other principle. If ancestral peers 
are rejected, recourse must be had either to Lords elected by the 
people for life or otherwise, as the Senate in the United States, 
or to so-called Celebrities and Abilities nominated by the Crown. 
It is obvious at the first glance that in England peers elected by 
the people would not be a match nor a counterpoise to the House 
of Commons. The Commons would at once assert their claim 
to be the true representatives of the people; whilst the elected 
peers would have no strength to control the movements of the 
Commons, or to revise their decisions. Two Houses, elected 
directly by the people, of really equal authority, are an impos- 
sibility. This was the fatal weakness of the Athenian Council. 
The American Senate has-hitherto escaped it, in consequence 
chiefly of a peculiarity which is not found in England. The 
United States is not a homogeneous nation, but a federation of 
sovereign states; and the senators, who are chosen by each 
state singly, are ambassadors or plenipotentiaries rather than 
an ordinary Upper House. 

Celebrities and Abilities, distinguished politicians and pro- 
fessional men, retired merchants and manufacturers, nominated 
for life, would be still weaker for the purpose required. They 
would form too personal a body for strength. As soon as they 
reversed the votes of the Commons, and set themselves in array 
against a strong feeling in the country,—and this is the one 
great object of a second House,—their individual characters, 
their lives, their several claims to deference, would be severely 
criticised ; popular indignation would concentrate itself on each 
of them personally. It would be asked with passion why such 
«men should be suffered to defeat measures eagerly desired by the 
country? Why should not other men of better sense be added 
to them at once, to outvote their folly? In other words, they 
would be at once prevented from performing the specific func- 
tion of a House of Review. Their resistance would be ascribed 
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to their faults and crotchets. They would be quickly alarmed 
and afraid to act; and would end by becoming worthless. How 
different is it with the House of Lords! Its very impersonality 
is its strength. Few persons speak now of Lord Monteagle or 
Lord Derby; it is with the House of Lords itself that indig- 
nation meetings have to contend. The House of Commons is 
compelled to cope with an institution. The rejection of the 
Paper Duty cannot be rescinded by a change of Ministry, or a 
shifting of the peers, or the elimination of such as are obnox- 
ious. The hereditary character of the peerage forces the attack 
to be directed against the House itself, as an institution of the 
country. This is precisely what a sound political philosophy 
would prescribe. It must be an offence far graver and more 
shocking to the common sense of the people than a temporary 
resistance to the desire of the day, which would make them 
willing to inflict a permanent injury on the independence of the 
Lords; and on the other hand, the absence of individual respon- 
sibility makes the Lords aware that a persistence in selfish or 
permanently unpopular conduct would imperil, not the seats of 
a.few peers, but the peerage itself. A happier guarantee for 
independence, combined with real responsibility, can scarcely be 
devised; and itis again a result, not of theory or statute, but of 
natural growth out of the sagacity of Englishmen and the gene- 
ral principles of the Constitution. 

Moreover, selected Eminences are a bad material for a [Louse 
of Lords. If they were not the best men.in the State, they 
would stand below the Commons in public respect ; they would 
be without authority or weight in reviewing their measures. 
If, on the contrary, as they ought to be, they were the foremost 
statesmen, they would feel a constant tendency to pervert the 
character of the House of Lords; they would be restless and 
ambitious, unwilling to submit to obscurity, eager to compete 
with the Commons for power. Collisions would be incessant ; 
and the end would be, that the House of Lords would soon be 
reduced to insignificance, or be extinguished. As society is now 
constituted, the government of England belongs to the House 
of Commons. It is neither possible nor desirable to alter this 
fact. A strong House of Lords is needed to moderate the 
political movement; but the determination and conduct of the 
national policy is the inevitable prerogative of the Commons. 
Let the men who aspire to lead as rulers take their places in 
the House of Commons: it would be the ruin of the Constitu- 
a transfer this highest power to the arena of the House of 

ords. 

Above all, selected peers would not be wealthy landowners; 
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and territorial wealth is the citadel of the House of Lords’ 
strength. It is not because they have a large stake in the 
country, as is often said, that we think that peers ought to be 
gentlemen of great estates. The thriving shopkeeper and the 
well-paid workman have as deep an interest in the prosperity 
and tranquillity of the country as the richest lord or manufac- 
turer. Neither is it for the protection of property, as distinct 
from other interests, that wealthy peers are needed. Territorial 
wealth is wanted, because it thoroughly identifies the peers with 
the people, and so secures two enormous political advantages. 
It imposes on the peers a most real responsibility for good 
government, as the condition of that prosperity from which they 
derive their riches, and it procures for the House of Lords the 
direct support of a large part of the population. An Upper 
House made up of rich peers, who obtained their incomes from 
the Funds, would be as weak and as wretched an institution as 
could be framed. It would not even be national. There would 
be no security that such men would ever trouble themselves 
about what was going on in England. They might spend their 
lives in dangling about in the courts of Europe. They would 
be mere shadows in the day of trouble. When the angry sea 
of popular discontent rises; when demagogues denounce and 
threaten; when failing harvests and faltering trade vex the mid- 
dle classes with loss of profits, and drive starving multitudes 
to the verge of rebellion ; when a whole people, restless with 
suffering, is tempted in its perplexity to lay the blame on insti- 
tutions, and to yield to the desperate hope that a change in them 
would work relief,—then it is that the stoutest political oak, the 
strongest iron, are required to dam in and confine the surging 
tide. Then it is that a body composed of men who derive their 
rentals from the largest and most widely-spread trade, employing 
the greatest number of people, and furnishing occupation to 
numerous other trades, can rally round it a support and confi- 
dence, and carry through a successful defence of institutions 
suspected through misery alone, that no other means can pro- 
vide. In such a storm electet peers and nominated Celebri- 
ties would fly like stubble before the wind. 

But let us guard against being misunderstood. We do not 
say that a House of Lords composed of unknown and inactive 
peers, who had earned no public respect by personal qualities 
and services, would suffice. Inafree country such a body would 
and ought to lose its vitality. The hereditary principle in the 
English Peerage can bear to be tried by this test: the debates 
of the Lords and the public career of many peers will bear wit- 
ness to the vigorous activity and intelligence of the English aris- 
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tocracy. The principle of inheritance has no doubt been assisted 
by the accession of new men; it is well that it should be so. 
We confess, however, that during the last half century that 
practice has in our opinion been carried too far; and that the 
idea of reward has received a prominence over that of permanent 
capacity to perform the requisite functions to which it is not 
entitled, and which might end by changing the character of the 
House of Lords. 

But, say Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, the peers are irre- 
sponsible. No greater fallacy was ever uttered. We have 
shown that the nature of their wealth mixes them up intimately 
with the greatest interests in the kingdom. We go further, and 
assert that no other body is more directly and truly responsible. 
What is the power which holds men responsible? Public opi- 
nion, all will answer, the general sentiment of the country. But 
where is it to be found? by what instruments does it call offenders 
to account? By the constituencies, is the reply. But is it seri- 
ously pretended that electors, influenced as they are by blue and 
yellow clubs, intimidating landlords and managing attorneys, 
are the only true voice by which this great nation expresses 
its opinion and its will? Except in times of extreme excitement, 
is not the election of representatives a local affair, varying with 
each constituency? What mean the passionate cry for reform, 
and the angry charge of “ mean and cruel legislation,” but that 
responsibility is not always real, that regard for the true in- 
terests of the people is not always enforced? ‘To us such accu- 
sations prove that, even in the opinion of Mr. Bright, neither 
the House of Commons nor the constituencies, at any single 
time, necessarily utter the settled conviction of the country. 
The liability of a member to lose his seat is no certain proof of 
true responsibility. Sir R. Peel, as minister, proposed Catholic 
emancipation, and was unseated on that account by his consti-~ 
tuents at Oxford; but their very marked disapproval did not 
prevent him from successfully passing his measure. The men 
of Devonshire rejected Lord John Russell, when nominated 
minister by the Crown; but the Queen adhered to her choice, 
and he governed all England. These statesmen were not really 
responsible for their public conduct to Devonshire and Oxford, 
but to public opinion, which sustained them against the con- 
demnation pronounced by their.own constituents. On the other 
hand, the House of Lords exists on the tenure of public opi- 
nion. It is impossible to imagine the House of Commons de- 
stroyed, except by violence. The abolition of the monarchy 
is equally inconceivable. But a collision of the Lords with 
the settled opinion of the country would efface it from the 
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Constitution. Thirty years ago the suppression of the House 
of Lords was discussed throughout the land; it is not unheard 
of now. ‘The sanction of public opinion the Lords know to be 
the condition of their power; they study it, they gather it 
from every quarter in which it may be correctly ascertained, 
—from the daily and periodical press, from books, and from so- 
ciety. They are compelled to discriminate between the momen- 
tary impression and the final judgment of the people. In an 
accurate discernment of this difference consist their value and 
their streneth. Since 1832 they have never rejected the pro- 
posals of the Commons without some solid support in the 
country; isolated, they are absolutely powerless. Whenever 
the nation has finally made up its mind, whatever may be their 
private sentiments, the Lords invariably yield. What severer 
test of the most stringent responsibility can be devised? Their 
special med is to resist the momentary will of the Commons, 
frequently backed by the passionate feeling of the people, when- 
ever there is reason to believe that it is only momentary. The 
fiercer the excitement of misguided sessilis the greater the 
violence done to good sense and the public weal, the more 
directly does the House of Lords in resisting stake its existence 
as a security for its patriotism. Mr. Cobden complains that the 
Lords refuse to abolish church-rates; he charges them with 
opposing the will of the people. The instance is unfortunate. 
The majority is declining in the Commons. If all England 
were polled, church-rates would be retained by a very decisive 
majority. What matter is there here for complaint against the 
Lords for gentlemen of democratic opinions? They are oppos- 
ing reason and enlightened opinion, retorts Mr. Cobden. But 
what are the tests of reason and good sense? Are they to be 
measured by the intellect and knowledge of Mr. Cobden and 
his friends? May not others claim to be as infallible popes as 
they? The view of the Lords about church-rates may be erro- 
neous in the judgment of a philosophical thinker; but if depar- 
ture from right reason renders an institution anti-popular, and 
warrants a demand for its being overruled or suppressed, short 
indeed will be the days of the House of Commons and the Man- 
chester school. It is unpleasant no doubt to Mr. Cobden and 
the Commons that their decisions should be reversed by the 
Lords; but as a second opinion is the very object for which 
‘the House of Lords exists, they may comfort themselves with 
the thought of their superior wisdom, but must submit to the 
universal rule, that no men can always have their own way in 
this world. 

We have now reached the last stage of our inquiry. The 
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functions of the House of Lords, it is argued, are valuable in 
every other department of public affairs; they are inadmissible 
in finance. The Crown and the House of Commons have the 
sole right of taxing the subject, according to Mr. Bright; the 
House of Commons alone is vested with an uncontrollable power 
of imposing or retaining taxes, according to Mr. Cobden. Tax- 
ation and representation are inseparable, Our ancestors fought 
for centuries to escape bondage to the Lords in taxation. A 
usage of 200 years of the Lords themselves has ratified the doc- 
trine that the granting and management of supplies belongs ex- 
clusively to the Commons. The Lords are introducing a sub- 
stantial innovation into the Constitution. No adequate reason, 
no crisis called for such an unconstitutional interference. ‘They 
are setting up aright, capable of the widest extension hereafter, 
and which will radically alter the machinery of government in 
England, 

The application of the principles which we have expounded 
above will enable us to dispose rapidly of these statements, 
The constitutional right of the Lords to reject any financial 
measure cannot be disputed. It has been exercised down to 
the latest times, whatever may have been the proceedings to 
which it subsequently gave rise. In modern times finance has 
become the most extensive and the most important field of 
legislation. A Budget in our day is a very different thing from 
a granting of subsidies. It embraces every consideration of 
public policy; it ranges over trade, foreign affairs, education, 
military organisation, ecclesiastical institutions, improvement of 
towns, postal and international communications,—over every ele- 
ment of the life of the nation, To exclude the Lords from this 
field would be to shut them out from three-fourths of the public 
business. It would be a gigantic expansion of the power of the 
Commons; and by compelling the Lords to stand still within 
a technical limit, would overthrow the proportions of the Con- 
stitution, and extinguish the House of Lords for all useful pur- 
poses. Almost every measure would be gradually withdrawn 
from its revision, It would be most easy to represent church- 
rates as a tax, or to claim that the Crown and Peers should say 
nothing on war and peace, because war can be carried on only 
with the money of the people. The branch, reduced to inac- 
tivity, would speedily lose its vital force, and drop down in 
decay from the tree. 

We go further, and maintain that in no part of public affairs 
is the revising action of the Peers more salutary than in finance. 
In no other sphere is the temptation to excess and unfairness so 
strong in the House of Commons, and the checks against them 
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so weak. The Crown is nothing in finance. It is still powerful 
as the executive, and through the Ministers, in many depart- 
ments, contends successfully against the House of Commons. 
But it is powerless in finance. There it can do nothing for the 
people, as distinct from the Commons and their constituents. 
In finance the Ministers are the nominees of the House of Com- 
mons alone. By no other means can members of Parliament so 
effectually please their constituents as by procuring for them 
some local grant or some personal exemption. The interest of 
the whole people is sacrificed to the interest of those who have 
the most influence for the day in the Commons. ‘There are 
particular moments,” says the distinguished American Judge 
Story, “ when the people, stimulated by some irregular passion, 
or some illicit advantage, or misled by the artful misrepresen- 
tations of interested men, may call for measures which they 
themselves will afterwards be the most ready to lament and 
condemn. In these critical moments, how salutary will be the 
interference of a body of respectable citizens, chosen without 
reference to the exciting cause, to check the misguided career 
of public opinion, and to suspend the blow until reason, justice, 
and truth can regain their authority over the public mind!” 
Did he foresee the domination of traders in the Parliament of 
1860, the treaty with France, the rhetoric of the enchanter and 
the alliance with the demagogue, and the abandonment of a large 
national revenue which, however objectionable, is not more 
so than many other sources of revenue, at the very moment 
when it could least be spared? But for the thoughtfulness of 
the Lords, the Commons might be now proposing to remit 
taxes by the help of a loan to be paid by their successors; and 
next session might open with a scheme to relieve what is called 
industry from paying any part of the cost of government and 
order, and to lay the load on realised property, with a special 
exemption for the capital and profits of traders. 

But taxation and representation go together. This is the 
cardinal axiom of the English constitution; and the Peers are 
not part of the people. We answer, in the noble and profound 
words of Burke, “It is not the derivation of the power of the 
House of Commons from the people which makes it ini a distinct 
sense their representative. ‘The king is the representative of 
the people; so are the Lords; so are the judges. They all are 
trustees for the people as well as the Commons, because no 
power is given for the sole sake of the holder; and although 
government is certainly an institution of divine authority, yet 
its forms, and the persons who administer it, all originate from 
the people. A popular origin cannot therefore be the charac- 
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teristical distinction of a popular representative. This belongs 
equally to all parts of government, and in all forms.” The 
Peers, by the nature of their wealth, and its liability to the 
common taxation, directly represent owners of property, how- 
ever small: themselves, in the first instance, fundholders, farm- 
ers, peasants, professional men, the orphan, and the widow. 
Much more, they are the bulwarks of fairness and equity, of 
even-handed justice between class and class, of the impartial 
distribution of the public burdens, of the steadiness and stability 
of the financial policy of the whole nation. It is the temptation 
of members of Parliament to be careful for their own advance- 
ment, and to be absorbed by the rise and fall of ministries. It 
is the danger of constituents to think of themselves and to forget 
the people,—to provide for the interests of Birmingham and 
Manchester, and to cast on others the care and difficulty of up- 
holding the honour and safety of all England. The Peers are 
not beyond the reach of the influences of party or natural sel- 
fishness; but their position is so secured by rank and wealth, 
any undue personal advantage in taxation is so unattainable, 
and so comparatively worthless if attained, that the maintenance 
of general prosperity and contentment must ever be paramount 
with them above all other considerations. 

Even, therefore, in the strictest sense of the words, the prin- 
ciple that taxation and representation are conjoined would not 
bar out the action of the Peers in finance. But a more direct 
reply may be given to this objection. The right for which our 
forefathers struggled so long, and which is the noblest portion 
of the inheritance we have received, is the right of determining 
the expediency and regulating the amounts of the aids to be 
granted to the public service. That right is retained whole 
and unimpaired by the Commons. The money comes from the 
whole people, and doubtless it must be the gift of the whole 
people, if they are to continue free and independent. But so 
it is in fact. It is they who grant it in the House of Commons, 
not, as so many suppose, by the imposition of taxes in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, but by voting, on the Estimates, the 
objects and the amount of the national expenditure. Not a 
shilling can be spent without being first voted, and the purpose 
to which it is to be applied approved, by the Commons. Even 
the moneys voted by the whole Legislature cannot issue from the 
Treasury except under the authority of the Appropriation Bill, 
in which the Peers never attempt to make an amendment. 
This is the answer to the sophistical objection that the Lords, 
by retaining a tax repealed by the Commons, have in substance 
imposed a tax on the people. It was the House of Commons 
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which retained the Paper Duty, by voting an excess of expen- 
diture beyond the ways and means provided, and accepting from 
Mr. Gladstone a budget which did not balance the national 
accounts. We claim, indeed, for the House of Lords the high 
national function of rejecting any expenditure which they may 
think the Commons to have sanctioned, in the true language of 
Judge Story, “ under the propensity of all single and numerous 
assemblies to yield to the impulse of sudden and violent pas- 
sions, and to be seduced by factious leaders into intemperate 
and pernicious resolutions.” The Lords may have taken a mis- 
taken view of the proposal of the Commons; for no form of 
government whatever can be devised which shall not be subject 
to error; but the necessity and extreme importance of the func- 
tion remain the same. It is the duty and the popular right of 
the House of Lords in all matters to appeal from the Commons 
to the calm and deliberate sense of the whole community. A 
financial despotism of the House of Commons would be as dis- 
astrous as any other. 

On the other hand, it is forbidden the House of Lords, by 
the Constitution, not only to originate any tax, or to specify 
its object, but even in any way to regulate its amount; not be- 
cause they do not form a part of or represent the people, or 
because they have acquiesced in a usage of 200 years, but for 
reasons far deeper and truer than these. They are incompetent, 
by their very nature, as much as an absolute monarch, to sym- 
pathise with the financial wants and difficulties of the mass of 
the population. As rich men, they are not as keen as the 
people themselves to perceive the various needs for which pub- 
lic assistance is required, still less can they estimate the seve- 
rity of the pressure of taxation on the comparatively poor. 
They can afford the luxuries of rich men: stately public build- 
ings, showy and expensive armies, gorgeous staffs of state- 
officials, and costly wars, for the gratification of personal sen- 
timent. Public content, as to taxation, is the strongest foun- 
dation of social order; and the surest guarantee for the depth 
and permanence of that content is the conviction brought home 
to every man’s mind that he himself determines the expenditure 
for which he is obliged to pay. 

Finally, it may be asked, was-there sufficient cause for 
startling the country by an apparent breach of one of the most 
ancient securities of its freedom? We answer that the country 
has: not been startled. It has shown no sense of an encroach- 
ment having been committed on the rights of the Commons or 
of the people. Nay, the very reverse is obvious. A universal 
satisfaction is manifest that the Constitution has found a natural 
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instrument in the House of Lords for encountering a dangerous 
crisis. ‘The Lords have exercised a great function; the people 
have recognised that function, and approved its use. The de- 
liberate judgment of public opinion condemned the repeal of 
the Paper Duty at the present crisis, and the general feeling 
of the nation ratifies its rejection. . It confirms the declaration 
of the Lords, that the Commons have not made sufticient pro- 
vision for the expenditure which they have practically voted, 
and that they have thereby endangered the credit and the safety 
of the national finances. 

It would be vain for the Commons to attempt to cancel the 
overthrow of their policy, or Ministers to seek a new trial. 
The Commons can, if they please, stop public business, turn 
the whole financial system into annual grants, and refuse to 
vote any tax till the Lords have submitted to their pleasure. 
But in all collisions between the three estates, it is the people, 
the force of public opinion, which is the umpire; and the 
attempt to sustain error by faction might bring down signal 
punishment even on the House of Commons. But it can have 
no desire for such a contest. Declining majorities proved that 
the sober sense of the House, when emancipated from the spell 
of a bewitching voice, felt that it had been misled by excited 
hopes and a misplaced trust in hasty statesmanship. It has 
become aware how its own free agency was compromised by 
the skilful tactics which mixed up the Budget with the Treaty, 
and by a use of the royal name which the king’s friends of 
George III. might have envied. If it smarts under the hu- 
mniliation of a rebuke, let it remember that it has no one to 
blame but itself. The House was plainly warned, in several 
speeches, against the dangers of the course on which it was 
entering; but it was captivated by the charmer, and would 
neither reflect nor examine. It has paid the penalty of its 
thoughtlessness. Its decision has been overruled, its preten- 
sions corrected, and its amenability to a court of error, even in 
finance, established. What the Commons have lost, the country 
has gained. It has gained an invaluable safeguard against the 
only formidable danger of modern times, the disproportionate 
growth of the power of the House of Commons and its consti- 
tuents. The evil had its roots in the very heart of modern 
political society; it was certain to rise to the surface at one 
time or another; but the unimpaired vitality of the British 
Constitution had vigour enough to generate the antidote. It 
has endowed the House of Lords with the public confidence 
and the strength requisite to enable it to balance the expansion 


of the Commons. ‘The country has recognised that the Peers 
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exist for the people, and have acted, in what they have done, 
for the good of the people. It refuses to enact a Bed of Justice 
against the House of Lords, after the fashion of Louis XIV. 
towards the Parliament of Paris, in order to effect the com- 
pulsory registration of a decree of finance, and, by destroying its 
independence, remove the sole existing barrier against the des- 
potism of a single assembly. The Commons may protest that 
the act of the Lords shall not become a precedent; but as long 
disuse did not prevent it, neither will vehement protests, as 
often as similar circumstances shall call for its repetition. 
Writings and usages have little force in these matters. Where- 
soever danger threatens, living bodies, whether men or socie- 
ties, will seize weapons to repel it. Precedents have been 
searched for to justify the deed of the Lords; such authorities 
are the delight of pedantic constitutionalists, and are even ap- 
pealed to by baffled innovators. It would have been more 
rational to have sought a precedent for the finance of the Com- 
mons. No man can desire the recurrence of such a step, because 
no man can wish that the Commons should again give just 
cause for such a reproof. But whatever may happen, it is an 
unspeakable comfort to every Englishman to know that the 
energy of the British Constitution is undiminished, and that it 
has still its old strength to raise up an effective barrier against 
irresponsible and despotical power, by whomsoever it may be 
claimed, or under the cover of whatever ancient form it may 
raise its head. 
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Art. VII.—WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOER’S POETRY. 


Poems and Essays by the late William Caldwell Roscoe. With a 
Prefatory Memoir. London: Chapman and Hall, 1860. 


AN important part of the work now before us is no subject for 
us to criticise. Almost all the Essays in the second volume 
were contributions to this Review, and we can only give utter- 
poem to the fruitless wish that the series had not found its early 
close, 





** Tuque tuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achille!’ 


Mr. Roscoe once said in a humorous letter which we have seen, 
that his critical friends would never do justice to the demerits 
of his poetry, and that he should like to be his own reviewer; 
and we must be content to bear any reflections which may be 
cast upon our impartiality in noticing his poetical works. We 
would rather do so than attempt to qualify the truthful expres- 
sion of the hearty, though we trust not wholly undiscriminating, 
admiration which they excite in us. 

These works consist of two Tragedies, and a small number 
of Minor Poems and Sonnets. Of the Tragedies, one, Eliduke, 
is an early work, now published for the first time. Of this tra- 
gedy we do not propose to speak in detail here. We believe 
that with certain retrenchments it would be a very effective 
acting play. It is full of life and movement and dramatic in- 
terest, and it contains a sufficient variety of persons to keep the 
attention of an audience from flagging. The characters, how- 
ever, are not in reality particularly individual or well-marked. 
The principal personage, Eliduke, is intended for a man of high 
aspirations, but wanting in moral determination to resist a guilty 
passion. But the wavering complexity of such a character was 
perhaps not well suited to Mr. Roscoe’s powers at any time, 
and was certainly beyond them at the early age at which the 
tragedy was written. Eliduke’s worse and better natures speak 
in turn, and each of them at such length as to destroy the or- 
ganic unity of the character. liduke too is open to an obser- 
-vation which has been unjustly applied to Violenzia (the other 
tragedy) by one of its critics,—that it is “an exercise” in the 
Elizabethan school. We do not believe that the forms of that 
school were ever perfectly adapted to Mr. Roscoe’s genius. 
They grew up among men of redundantly fertile imagination, 
teeming with passion, and rooting themselves firmly in the 
world of outward interests. The more abrupt the alternations 
of vivid action, of potent passion, and of rampant humour, the 
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more direct the reflection of the intricate contradictions of the 
world, the more the ideal elements were to be furnished by the 
spectator of the drama, as he would furnish them if it were a 
real and not a feigned action, the more at ease these luxuriant 
minds found themselves. It is not wonderful that they were 
Mr. Roscoe’s favourite study. His was just the mind to derive 
sustenance from such a mass of strong intellectual food. But 
according to the conception which we form of his own ima- 
gination, its natural creative instincts were of a widely different 
class. A fastidious pursuit of ideal grace, a tendency to unity 
and simplicity in all things, a pleasure rather in single images 
and progressive actions, than in the whirl and complication of 
an interlaced plot and contemporaneous incidents, marked him 
as belonging to what used to be called the “classical” type. 
Indeed, it must be noted as a limitation of his power, that he 
was not prolific either in invention or in illustration. His ima- 
’ gination was not peopled with multitudinous characters, nor 
had his language that richness to which the public has been 
lately accustomed. Moreover he was wanting in a real hold on 
common life, and did not let its rugged ground-work show in his 
art. He had (not in theory, but in practical habit) what must be 
now calied a somewhat old-fashioned disposition to confine poetic 
delineation within the limits of artistic beauty, and to educe an 
ideal rather than to reproduce nature. If the temperament to 
which we refer had not been mixed with other elements, his 
tendency in art would have been altogether severe. It was not 
so, principally because the spiritual and divine side of life, and 
both the tender and the lofty emotions of humanity, were the 
highest realities to him. He united in an unusual degree depth 
and artistic fastidiousness. This union, combined with a strict 
reticence wherever thought approached the confines of dimness 
(as deep spiritual thought must constantly do), probably helped 
to restrict his creative imagination. It has certainly kept his 
poetry somewhat off the line of the prevailing tastes of the day. 
It is deficient in those qualities which produce either pictu- 
resqueness or gorgeousness of effect; nor does it ever wear 
any appearance of enigmatic profundity, or embody any novel 
doctrines, or deal with any problems especially belonging to the 
nineteenth century. On the other hand, it is far from realistic, 
and appeals rather to cultivated tastes than to strong popular 
instincts. It has the disadvantage of being somewhat unusual, 
without having any eccentricity to arrest the attention. 

We should be tempted to characterise Mr. Roscoe’s power 
as more idyllic than dramatic. We wish he had written a 
greater number of pieces like the ballad of “ Fontanlee,” or the 
pathetic and quaintly-beautiful “ Ariadne,” and had added to the 
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too short series of Sonnets, among which are some that we think 
cannot fail to find appreciation. But we have now only to take 
what he has left us; and among his poetical works, the Violenzia 
—in some superficial respects an Elizabethan tragedy—is by far 
the most important. 

The time and place of the tragedy are left indeterminate, 
but evidently belong to the middle ages and the north of Eu- 
rope. It opens with the betrothal of Kthel, earl of Felborg, to 
Violenzia, sister to Robert, earl of Ingelwald, the king’s chief 
general, and to Arthur of Ingelwald. ‘This scene is a fit proem, 
_ and at once places the grave, lofty, reticent, deeply-loving Ethel, 
and the more vivid and passionate Violenzia, plainly before us; 
and its solemn sweetness affords a fine contrast to the whole re- 
mainder of the play. The song with which Violenzia begins to 
unwind the thread of her terrible destiny is a true lyrical in- 
spiration : 

‘*¢ Hark! the still air gives voice, and sings, 
And music mounts on murmuring wings ; 
Grave silence, throned in upper skies, 
Unfolds her silken slumbering eyes ; 
No voice but jars the ear of silence, 
Save tuned breath, which doth ’t no violence.” 

The scene quickly shifts to the court. The Swede is ra- 
vaging the land, and Robert receives orders from the king to 
march against him with Ethel as his second in command. Vio- 
lenzia meanwhile is to be left at the court as in a place of safety. 
The King is a hot young voluptuary, with all the habits of 
unrestrained power and luxury, and is in the hands of an old 
pander-courtier, Malgodin, who is the demon of the piece. The 
third scene shows us a hall in the palace, the King enamoured 
of Violenzia’s beauty, and Malgodin lyingly suggesting : 

“ Very light! very light! Such a weathercock as all women ; 
hath such a fire in her eye as many women, and needs such an excuse 
as some women. By an equal not to be touched, but by a king.” 


Violenzia in her inexperience seems to be lending too ready 
an ear to royal flatteries, and is visited afterwards and reproved 
both by her brothers and by Ethel, according to their different 
natures; by Robert and Arthur harshly and violently, and by 
Ethel with a gentle and mournful earnestness. They are fol- 
lowed by Malgodin, who comes with disgraceful proposals, and 
the first act closes with Violenzia’s proud but unhappy deter- 
mination to tell no one, and to stand alone, unassisted in her 
innocence. 

The first scene of the second act gives us a glimpse of the 
camp, as Ethel and his friend Cornelius. converse of life and 
duty in the early morning air; but the tragic change is close at 
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hand. The remainder of the act (the most conventional and least 
successful in the play) is taken up with fruitless machinations 
against Violenzia by the King and Malgodin, and ends as the King 
moves off to the fell deed of violence which he accomplishes : 


‘* The flaring candle backward bends its beams ; 
My passion backward bends, but fiercelier burns. 
I love and loathe. Proud girl—that didst invite 
War and not peace, rude storm for soft surrender— 
Yet, oh, forgive me, sweet—no more—Again 
The passionate fever surges in my veins. 
Out, curious spy of day! And, oh, dark night, 
[Extinguishing the light. 
Be deaf and patient, like a wicked slave, 
That watches while his master fills a grave.” 


The third act commences with Ethel’s indignant rejection of 
court slanders against Violenzia, with which the mind of his 
friend Cornelius has been poisoned; and then he shuts himself 
in his tent at night, and pursues the thread of quiet reflection 
which is habitual to him, till he hears an unusual sound: 


‘* What’s that? Is ’t true that spirits ride the wind ? 
Most melancholy ones, then. Hark, again! 
The sound of weeping, making awful pauses 
Of the short hushes of the storm. Who sighs 
Against my threshold? My warm blood runs cold, 
And gathers at my heart. What, am I mad? 
Let’s see what may be seen. [Goes out, and returns. 
The empty dark, 
Wherein no star doth pierce the thick eclipse, 
But all is shrouded in a watery veil. 
Again! again! That’s human! who goes there? 
[Zait. Returns, carrying Viouenz1a. She throws 
herself on her face before him. 
Eru. Violenzia! 
Vio. Oh, hide me! Oh, my misery! 
Er. What art thou, that thus bred of sudden night 
Shakest my knees with sobbing? Stand! stand up! 
Vio. Lay not thy hand upon me. 
Er. In my breast 
Strange thoughts take substance, and begin to shake 
My soul’s foundation. Thou—thou—art not ?—speak! 
Vio. Iam! Iam!—The King !— 


Erna. Away! away! 
Hell hath no words for it. 
Vio. Alas! alas! alas! 


Eru. By heaven, ’tis midnight, and the lunatic moon 
Peeps through my tent-holes. 
Art thou the thing that thou pretend’st to be, 
Or some accursed midnight wandering ghost 
Come to afflict me? With my bright sword’s point 
I'll try thy substance. 
Vio. Mercy! oh, have mercy! 
Eru. Where’s Mercy, since she hath forsook the heavens? 
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Who guides—who guides the terrible machine? 
O Violenzia, take back thy words, 
And make me subject to a false alarm, 
Or with my sword I'll break these gates of life 
That shut in living death. [Pointing his sword against himself. 
Vio. Alas! alas! 
Eru. I dream! I dream! It is not yet near day. 
[A long pause. 
Vio. Speak, speak to me! 
Era Say’st thou? Stand up, I say! 
Why beat’st thou with thy forehead on the ground ? 
This is no shame; this is our misery. 
Lift up again that streaming face of thine, 
Wet with unutterable woe. Look up! 
Vio. Touch me not, Ethel! Oh, your touch is fire, 
And burns my abhorred miserable flesh! 
How shall I break these walls, or how get free? 
I am cased in such pollution as makes sick 
My soul within me. Oh, that these my tears 
Could quite dissolve my substance, and the ground 
Soak up my detested being! Would I were dead! 
Would I were dead! were dead! 
Era. Peace, shaken child ! 
Control the greatness of your agony. 
Alas, I cannot! My perturbed soul, 
Like an imprisoned mist, doth shake and wave, 
And I perceive no light.” 


We shall quote the whole of the conversation between Ethel 
and his friends Olave and Cornelius, when he first comes forth 
in his great misery, not only to justify our opinion of the poem, 
but also in order to bring out the central idea of the play. 





*¢ Enter Evuet. 


Ou. Look! he knows it! 
Erx. Good morrow, friends. Give me your hands. Let’s see— 
This should be Olave, this Cornelius. 
Hath any deadly mischief come to you? 
You shake your heads. No plague-star stands i’ the sky, 
And rains disease? I know it is not so; 
No earthquake gapes. I know—I know it, I. 
Open the door. The jolly sun mounts up; 
Why should he stain his glittering cheeks with tears ? 
O dewy grass! O voice of birds! O friends! 
Look, I can smile too; but within me here, 
Ay, in my heart, there’s fire—there’s fire—there’s fire ! 
Cor. O piteous voice! 
Ou. Will you not cut his heart out? 
Ern. Revenge—revenge—they say that word’s not lawful, 
And sweet Religion weeps at it. Dark, dark, 
O God! I know whom Thou afflict’st with griefs 
Thou look’st for great things from him. If my acts 
Must grow up to the measure of my woe. 
I shall amaze the world. 
Ou. Ay, with revenge! 
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Whose fiery wing shall overtake your shame, 
And blind the eyes of them that look on it. 
Er. Who plagues me with revenge? Am I not mad enough? 
Have I no devil here? Cornelius! 
Is it not said we must forgive our foes ? 
Cor. So it is said. 
OL. For priests! for priests! not men. 
Ern. For mine own wrongs, I could as soon forgive them 
As dip my hand in water; but that she— 
O most accursed monster! why, the sun 
Would not too boldly look on her. Foul thoughts 
Did from her presence and fair virgin eyes, 
Like ghosts from daylight, fly ashamed. Alas! 
Was there no way to strike me singly—none? 
But for my sins must needs another soul, 
And in myself a dearer nobler self, 
My life’s life—my heart’s blood—my air—my centre— 
Must that for me be shattered? Oh, yes! yes! 
I had no crown to lose but my heart’s crown ; 
No wealth but my heart’s wealth—unpriceable ; 
Rich reputation none; no mother’s eyes, 
But my love’s eyes did ever look upon me; 
Here was I graffed, here grew, and since the stock 
Is blasted, here must wither ! 
On. Will you bear it? 
I would you were dead sooner! Have you heard ? 
He sends to seek the lady,—ay, sends here 
To you and to her brothers, threatening death 
To any that detains her. Is’t enough? 
Eru. Did my brothers hear this? Robert and Arthur both? 
Ou. Ay, and so heard as if the shameful words 
Were javelins in two angry lions’ sides, 
And gnashed their teeth, and could not speak for rage. 
But you’ll forgive,—you'll bear it ? 
Eru. What I shall do, 
As yet I know not. This I will not do,— 
Now, when my soul is mad, and I perceive not 
The right from wrong, let my blind rage take wing, 
And the great tasks and terrible purposes, 
With which Heaven sets my soul and martyrs me, 
Mix in confusion irretrievable. 
Yet not the less, for this my slow delay, 
Will I be swift in execution, 
Steadfast, and frightful to the guilty soul 
Of him that did this thing. Leave me, good friends. 
[Exeunt OLave and CorNELIvs. 
Why so. 
Oh, horrible! detestable! I’ll not think of it. 
Oh, pitiful! oh, wondrous pitiful! 
I shall go mad if I do think of it. 
What’s to be done? Back, back, you wandering thoughts, 
That like whipt hounds hang with reverted eyes, 
Back to the carcass of my grief! 0 villain! 
Away! It is some devil whispers me. 
What! no revenge? Young, young too, and a soldier. 
No noble rage? Must we endure like clods, 
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Under the heavy tread of tyranny ? 

Whereto, then, had we this quick fiery spirit, 
That starts at injury? the bruised worm turns; 
And man, framed delicate and sensitive, 

On whose fine soul injustice drops like fire,— 
Must he bear all? Stay there, Ethel of Felborg. 
Art thou so personal ? affects it thee? 

Such deeds strike deeper. This is not a thing 
The impulsive moods of angry men may mix in,— 
No, nor admits a passionate remedy ; 

But an occasion when, men standing amazed, 
The visible hand of awful judgment should 
Crush up iniquity, and retribution 

Divine walk on the earth. No; no revenge. 
Teach me, O terrible God ! 

I do believe—witness these swift hot tears— 

I do believe Thou lov’st me even in this; 

And therefore now thy sovran hand put forth, 
And my dejected desultory soul 

Bind up to thy great meaning. I believe. 

Ill go and seek my brothers.” 


The passionate Robert and the broodingly vindictive Arthur 
at once determine to join the Swede, and rush to their ven- 
geance by the shortest road. The moral strife of the play turns 
on the conflict between retribution and revenge. Ethel, by his 
influence with the army, first turns them against the common 
enemy of the land, and defeats the Swede. In the combat Ro- 
bert and Arthur are taken prisoners, and sentenced to death by 
Ethel as traitors. Ethel, in a deeply pathetic scene, endeavours 
without success to elevate them to forgiveness of their brother 
and executioner. When he leaves them, they succeed in per- 
suading the weak Cornelius, who was left in charge of them, 
that his real office was to connive at their escape. The use they 
make of their liberty is to visit the retreat of the stricken Vio- 
lenzia, and take her life, as a sacrifice to the honour of their 
house. Arrested, red-hand, they are led off to death as trai- 
tors and murderers both. We must make room for Ethel’s 
soliloquy : 

‘¢ rn. Take them away to present execution, 
And bring back word to me when they are dead. 


Art. Lean on me, Robert. 
BT. Pah! you smell of blood. 
ArtH. Well! well! well! 
First Sou. He cared but little for her. 
Sc. Sot. Not a whit. 
[Zxreunt Ouave and Soldiers conducting Ropertand ARTHUR. 
Eru. He did not care for her! no, not a whit! 
I did not love thee, Violenzia ! 
Be it so! be itso! be it so! 
I can bear it—I can bear it—I can bear it. 
Being dead, I now may kiss thee, may I not ? 
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Cold angel, the last time I touched those lips— 
Have done! Look down, you heavenly arbitrators ; 
Be not harsh with me, if my heart should burst 
Because a girl is dead. Nay, I can bear it. 
I do not fling myself upon the ground, 
And drown the thirsty earth with rainy tears ; 
I do not tear my hair, or beat my breast, 
Or heave my labouring heart from its foundations. 
I can be patient. See, my God, she bleeds! 
Is there no more to bear? Oh, no, aot thus. 
I do not tax, high Heaven, thy great designs, 
No, nor abate my faith a single jot. 
Why, this is mercy ; do I cavil at it ? 
She is in heaven by this, where angels flatter her, 
And soothe her with white hands; I would not have her 
Alive for all the world. Oh, she is dead ! 
Her beauty was the rapture of my eye, 
And her affection was the corner-stone 
Of all my reared existence. That was long ago ; 
Chaste marriage-joys, the faces of young children, 
And all the sweet felicities of home— 
These are old dreams, and long since vanished. 
Soul-softening memory, fly! Take up, O heart ! 
Peace is for angels, and we mortal labourers 
Must die in harness ; I am content, great Father, 
And kiss thy tender hand. 
Smil’st thou, pale innocent? Was death so kind to thee, 
That came in guise so barbarous? Come, dear burden, 
I must not leave thee here. 
[Exit, bearing VioLunzta into the inner room.” 


Then Ethel, not till he has laboured with his scruples at 
assuming an office beyond the law, leads his army against the 
King himself. Taking him prisoner, he endeavours to obtain a 
legal sentence against him; but the judges declare him to be 
beyond the limits of their authority. Then Ethel himself pre- 
pares to assume the responsibility of a judge of life and death. 
The tardy contrition of the lustful tyrant, however, moves him, 
and he is banished to repent in another land. The people cry 
that Ethel shall be king—Ethel who is then near to the death of 
a shattered and overwrought frame. Rigid in his adherence to 
abstract rights, he places the crown on the head of the lawful 
heir, and sinks in death as he kneels before him. 

It is contrary to our practice to criticise other critics; but 
we must express our amazement that some at least who are well 
qualified to judge should have been able to read this tragedy 
unmoved, and treat it as inconsiderable, devoid of originality, 
and a mere “exercise.” Of its grave defects, as we see them, 
we shall endeavour to speak as if we had not known the author. 
Of its merits we shall record as fearless and confident a judg- 
ment. 

The character of Ethel is one of the most thoroughly ori- 
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ginal conceptions in literature. Violenzia herself literally lives 
upon the stage, and is as truly dramatic a character as any that 


= 
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has ever been drawn. The clear and orderly sequence of plot is 
beyond all praise ; and this tribute is not to be confined to the 
mere manipulation of incident, for the lights and shadows of the 
play are arranged with a masterly hand. The exquisite poetry, 
the profound passion, the agonised and heartrending pathos of 
many passages must in time be recognised by readers. The 
dangers of so cruel a story vanish in the atmosphere of moral 
elevation, which converts the whole into a great religious work. 
Now that its author is beyond the reach of praise and blame, 
we venture an earnest request to our readers to seek in it that 
which, to many who have studied it deeply, vindicates its claim 
to an enduring place asa noble work of art, and the first in rank 
of all dramatic poems published in England since The Cenci. 

Still we adhere to the opinion that Mr. Roscoe’s genius was 
not essentially dramatic, in the sense in which that of many in- 
ferior writers is so. All the male characters in Violenzia tend 
to be types rather than individuals. The tendency is shown 
even in the character of Ethel himself, though in his case the 
prominence of his deeds and sufferings keeps him from becoming 
a mere abstraction. But in the other characters the defect is 
apparent enough. Robert, Arthur, the King, most of all Mal- 
godin, are rather impersonations of qualities than living men. 
We must say, too, that the unredeemed ruffianism of Malgodin 
jars in sucha play. The other elements are not rude enough, 
and there is too general a refinement in the style to make the 
introduction of such a character seem suitable, notwithstaading 
the nature of the plot. 

Besides this important defect there are minor ones, which 
we notice chiefly to show that we are not blind to them. The 
prose scenes of humour immediately suggest to a superficial 
reader that the writer is reproducing conventionally an anti- 
quated form. Moreover, the legal aspect of the trial scene sug- 
gests almost ludicrous associations, and it is remarkable that 
Mr. Roscoe’s keen sense of humour (or the amusing remon- 
strances of his friends, which are recorded in the Memoir) should 
not have induced him to alter this part of his scheme. 

It is,in fact,related to a deep-seated defect. Mr. Roscoe seems, 
by the preface which accompanied the work on its anonymous 
publication some years ago, to have been apprehensive of dissent 
from the proposition that “the conscious and intensely anxious 
struggle of a religious spirit to conform the life, under difficult 
circumstances, to the ideal of duty and the requisitions of the 
divine affections, may be a fit and lofty subject for a dramatic 
poet, and not the less so if the nobler nature be represented vic- 
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torious.” We only feel a very modified objection to it as so 
stated. Still there is some ground for the objection. A “very 
anxious mental struggle” of any kind, which is protracted, and 
not the transitory conflict of a crisis, does detract from the di- 
rectness, the force, the emphasis, which seem to be required 
by the conditions of the drama. Its proper field is the novel, 
where its swayings to and fro, its wasting grief, its harassing 
scruples, and the final victory, can be fully worked out and ex- 
hibited. Hamlet and Faust are there no doubt. But what do 
they remain? Enigmas, as they always must. Mr. Roscoe pro- 
posed to himself, not an enigma, but a solution. Nevertheless, 
his conquest of this particular difficulty is so far complete, that 
we are not disposed to think that his work needed much apo- 
logy on that account in itself. The real defect is the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the diffident scrupulosity of Ethel with his 
career. The highest man is not necessarily beset with fears 
and scruples; and if the aspect of his character mainly depends 
upon the cautious and doubting scrupulosity of his conscience, 
it is hard to believe that his element is the camp or the battle- 
field, and that he will enjoy a course of uninterrupted ascen- 
dency over the hearts and wills of men and the physical force 
of his enemies. This is more especially the case when the scru- 
ples have a tincture of mere legality about them, as we feel that 
they have in Ethel. The original order for the execution of the 
brothers, much as it costs him in grief, seems to give him no 
scruple. The simple question, 


*¢ What is the doom of traitors taken in arms 2” 


settles all, and at the same time he is filled with doubts and 
scruples on the subject of attacking “an anointed king.” This 
contrast between the absence of doubt where natural affection 
was to be set at naught, and its presence where “the right 
divine of kings” was to be invaded, suggests a want of healthy 
clearness, spontaneity, and force, which could not but have been 
felt when Ethel had to play the orator or the general. 

We shall leave the Minor Poems pretty much to speak 
for themselves, merely warning our readers that they must 
expect to find in them idealism and simplicity to a greater 
extent than is now common, and to a greater extent even 
than in the tragedies. There is no play of luxuriant diction, 
and yet there is nothing realistic. The poems have many of 
the beauties and some of the limitations of the more delicate 
classes of sculpture. The emotional motive is always fresh and 
true; but the imaginative presentment stands somewhat apart 
from the forms of real life, diffusing an atmosphere of its own to 
which the mind of the reader must get accustomed if he wishes 
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really to enjoy the work. Mr. Roscoe’s mind required not only 
beauty but repose, and that too in the domain of conscious 
being. He could paint landscape in his poetry, but he never 
gave himself up to external nature. His idealism was in no 
respect superficial. It had to be reconciled with spiritual depth; 
while, as we have before pointed out, his imagination only 
seemed to live in an air of clear thought and simple expression. 
To those who can delight in the kind of beauty which these 
conditions imply, we commend the Minor Poems, convinced 
that they will recognise in them the essential spirit of poetry. 

** Ariadne,” though very early, is extremely characteristic of 
the author; and, with the exception of weakness in one or two 
of the stanzas (especially the closing one), is to our minds nearly 
perfect in its way. 


*¢ Flushed Ariadne, laid 
Upon her bridal bed, 
Stretched forth at morn her half-awakened hand, 
But found no lover’s breast, 
Where warmly it might rest, 
And still, half-slumbering, by his breath be fanned ; 
She found the spot desert and cold,— 
No sleeping lover couched where he had done of old. 


Whereat, in half-surprise, 
She oped her orbed eyes, 
Gathering her thoughts from the domain of sleep ; 
And dazzled by the bright 
And streaked rays of light 
That through the cavern’s silver chinks did peep, 
Fancies she sees him as of yore, 
And blames her sleepy hand that troubled her so sore. 


But when indeed she spied 
He lay not by her side, 
She sprang upon her feet with throbbing breast ; 
And pacing the cold floor 
She oped the cavern-door, 
Through which the eager light exulting pressed, 
And spreading wide on every side 
Left no unlighted nook throughout the cavern wide. 


But all within its round 
He was not to be found ; 
In growing fear she fled from out the cave ; 
It opened on the sand, 
And far away from land 
Her lover’s keel was cutting the blue wave ; 
At which sad sight she swooned away, 
And on the yellow sand all helpless long she lay. 
Her pale lips lie apart, 
Nor beats her broken heart ; 
Her light smock floating doth lay bare her beauties ; 
Her white limbs, all astray, 
In tangled disarray 
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Lie helplessly, nor heed their bounden duties. 
In heavy masses, all unbound, 
Her golden glittering hair lies heaped upon the ground. 


Old Ocean, all aghast 
At the sad scene that passed, 
On crested waves stole sadly to the shore, 
And sighing made his way 
To where the maiden lay, 
And kissed her cold feet in affliction sore ; 
Whereat she started from her trance, 
And rising, gazed around with sad and troubled glance. 


But soon rushed back again 
The torrent of her pain, 
Her lover’s vessel was in sight no longer ; 
Dreaming he may be found, 
She roams the isle around, 
And ever as she roams her grief grows stronger ; 
Until the doubt is dreadful truth, 
That he hath fled the isle, and left her without ruth. 


Then, yielding to despair, 
She tears her yellow hair, 
And beats her bursting breast in hopeless sorrow ; 
Thinks of her native land, 
Curses the desert strand, 
And fain from frenzy would she comfort borrow. 
Then sinking into milder grief, 
In shedding floods of tears she seeks a sad relief. 


The birds and beasts are all 
Melted at her sad call ; 
But Philomela, from a neighbouring bush 
Adding her grief to hers, 
Such plaintive numbers pours, 
Bids from her throat such thrilling notes to gush, 
And from her soul such woes she calls, 
That drowned in liquid music down she dying falls. 


Sad Ariadne’s grief 
Found in the song relief, 
And half in listening she forgot her woes; 
But when she saw her slain 
By her excess of pain, 
Envying the bird that thus her grief could close, 
She hied her homewards to her cave, 
And rather slew herself than would her sorrows brave.” 


Even more perfect is “ Love’s Creed.” If we sought for a 
parallel to it, we should be obliged to turn to Goethe in order 
to find any analogous combination of an almost Catullian form 
with an ethereal grace and tenderness of spirit. 


“ Sitting once with my beloved, 
When our inmost hearts were moved 
With love and joy, 
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She leaned her head upon my breast, 
And, ‘ Oh,’ she said, ‘a girl so blest !— 
Darling boy ! 


Since first the rolling world went round, 
Upon its face was never found 

As this of thine. 
Love never was so richly heaped 
On any heart, none e’er so steeped 

In joy divine !’ 
Ah, child,’ I said, ‘since Love first laid 
His kingly finger on a maid, 

And bowed her tongue 
The sacred secret to disclose, 
How, deep among her virgin snows, 

His waters sprung, 


None worthy to sustain his power, 
But felt in his fresh morning-hour 
A bliss supreme ;— 
But felt as if she stood alone, 
Clothed in a joy none else could own,— 
A heavenly dream 


But she, ‘ There are degrees in this, — 
Degrees in love, degrees in bliss, 

As I can show. 
Some more, some less of heaven may prove ; 
But only I have thee to love, 

And this I know. 


When you enfold me in your arms, 
Secure of love, secure from harms, 

As now you do,— 
You may go search Time’s kingdom over, 
A peace you never shall discover 

So full, so true.’ 


I smiled, and bending down did close 
Eyes that in fond remonstrance rose 
With kisses sweet. 
I said, ‘ No girl that ever pressed 
Into a lover’s happy breast 
Since heart first beat, 


But did esteem herself the first ; 
And thought no babe was ever nursed 
In such sweet rest.’ 
Yet still she would not be denied, 
But shook her shining head and cried, 
‘None e’er so blest !’ ” 


The following exists only as a fragment, and is as suggestive 
a bit of landscape as any in Tennyson: 


*¢ Upon the reedy margin of the shore, 
Shallow and waste, I stand, 
And hear far Ocean’s low continuous roar 
Over the flats and sand. 
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The wide, gray sky hangs low above the verge, 
No white-wing’d sea-bird flies ; 

No sound, save the eternal-sounding surge, 
With equal fall and rise. 


While the salt sea-wind whispers in my ears, 
Fitful and desolate, 

I seem absolved from the departed years, 
Not grieved, and not elate.” 


‘The Sonnets alone would, as it seems to us, be sufficient to 
stamp the writer as one of the company of poets who deserve 
to be remembered, though their words may be few. 

The following triad can hardly fail to command admiration: 











I. 


** If the first meaning of imagined words 
Had not been dulled by long promiscuous use, 
And their fine sympathies and nice accords 

Lost by misapplication or abuse ; 

Or if, within the breasts of those that choose 

To read these lines, hung those responsive chords 
Quick to appropriate what sound affords 

Of most deep meaning, and touch hidden clues,— 
Then might I from our English treasury, 

Rich and abounding in poetic speech, 

Choose out some phrase whereby to picture thee, 
Or come as near thee as my thought can reach ; 
For I, bright soul, can show thee in my line 
No more than painter limn the Child divine. 


II. 


Then would I say, thou hadst a shape of beauty, 
And countenance both shamefast and serene ; 

Thy voice was low and pleading, and thy mien 

A child-like sweetness mixed with dignity ; 

A most rare judgment hadst thou, which was seen 
To rest on prayer more than authority ; 

Thence sprang thy wisdom, which did ever lean 

On God, and move in perfect liberty. 

Thy lofty courage hid itself in gentleness ; 

Thy spirit, quick at love’s neglect to move, 

Could never reach before thy swift forgiveness ; 

And such a soft dependence didst thou prove 

With these great gifts, thou, like a babe, didst press 
To rest in cherishing arms of those whom thou didst love. 


III. 


Love in thy heart like living waters rose, 
Thine own self lost in the abounding flood ; 
So that with thee, joy, comfort, thy life’s good, 
Thy youth’s delights, thy beauty’s freshest rose, 
Were trash thy unregretful bounty chose 

Before loved feet for softness to be strewed. 

Such were thy mortal temperings. Above those, 
Perfect, unstained, celestial, the clear brood 
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Of thy divine affections rose ; white congress, 

With brows devout and upward-winging eyes, 

At whose graced feet sacred Humility lies ; 

Truthfulness, Patience, Wisdom, Gentleness, 

Faith, Hope. and Charity, the golden three, 

And Love which casts out fear,—this was the sum of thee.” 


We must not omit to cite an instance of the melancholy 
depth to be found in some parts of the series, noticing at the 
same time’ the characteristic manner in which gloom as ‘well 
as cheerfulness is set forth through the medium of a beautiful 
artistic image: 

°6 A WET AUTUMN. 


Behold the melancholy season’s wane! 
Oppressed with clouds and with the rainy days, 
And the great promise of that lavish gain 

All shattered, which his shining youth did raise. 
In misty fields the dripping harvest-grain 

Hangs its dank head ; the sorrowing reaper stays 
From day to day his sickling, chiding in vain 
His unused sunshine and unwise delays. 

Thus when I see this bright youth aged in tears, 
With bitter drops I wash my wasting prime, 
And sadly see mine own unharvested years 

In the unprofited past their dark hours wave, 
And the great visions of my early time 

Wax fainter, and my face grows to the grave.” 


There is a quiet strength, we think, in all which we have 
quoted, without which nothing is really graceful in any high 
sense. (race implies a certain elasticity,—a certain natural 
tendency to the erect,—and an easy, unconstrained movement 
within the limits of natural power; and these qualities emi- 
nently belong to Mr. Roscoe’s poems. We conclude our notice 
with the short piece which the editor has placed at the close 
of the Minor Poems, and which may fitly conclude any notice 
of the poet’s works or life. 


6¢ SYMBOLS OF VICTORY. 


Yellow leaves on the ash-tree, 
Soft glory in the air, 

And the streaming radiance of sunshine 
On the leaden clouds over there. 


At a window a child’s mouth smiling, 
Overhung with tearful eyes 

At the flying rainy landscape 
And the sudden opening skies. 


Angels hanging from heaven, 
A whisper in dying ears, 

And the promise of great salvation 
Shining on mortal fears. 
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A dying man on his pillow, 
Whose white soul, fled to his face, 
Puts on her garment of joyfulness, 
And stretches to Death’s embrace. 


Passion, rapture, and blindness, 
Yearning, aching, and fears, 
And Faith and Duty gazing 
With steadfast eyes upon tears. 


I see, or the glory blinds me 
Of a soul divinely fair, 
Peace after great tribulation, 
And Victory hung in the air.” 





Art, VIII.—DE BIRAN’S PENSEES. 


Maine de Biran, sa Vie et ses Pensées, publiées par Ernest Naville. 
Paris, 1857. 


THE name Maine de Biran is probably unknown to the majority 
of even serious readers in England. Indeed, in his own country, 
according to his biographer, M. de Naville, “on le lit peu, et 


on le connait mal.” Yet no’ less an authority than M. Cousin 
has pronounced him “the greatest metaphysician by whom 
France has been honoured since Malebranche.” The volume 
before us constitutes in some respects one of the most profoundly 
interesting and valuable delineations of the interior life and 
moral and spiritual progress of a man of genius with which we 
are acquainted. It is under this aspect exclusively that we 
shall consider the production issued by M. de Naville. Al- 
though a portion of the philosophical writings of Maine de 
Biran, in four quarto volumes, has been published, his biogra- 
pher says, that “we possess but a very incomplete account of 
the doctrines of this philosopher.” There is some naiveté in this 
admission; for it is exceedingly plain from the Pensées, which 
extend over a space of thirty years, and of which the last were 
written only a few weeks before his death, that “this philoso- 
pher” himself was not much clearer in this matter than his 
readers. And, in fact, if it were possible to give a complete 
account of his views, the work we are about to notice would be 
wanting in that which constitutes its peculiar interest, as the self- 
delineation of a man whose whole life was occupied in making 
and recording observations of his actual psychological experience, 
with a characteristic horror of any thing which was not either 
a spiritual fact, or an immediate and obvious deduction from it; 
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the consequence of course being, that the more he observed 
and the more he aspired towards the higher life to which his 
observations led him, the farther did he become removed from 
that philosophical sphere which delights in logical schemes and 
* complete accounts,” and the more did he find bimself involved 
in mental states and perceptions of truths which logicians will 
always be at a loss to make much of so long as we see “ as in a 
glass darkly.” 

General readers, of the most modern school, will despise 

. Maine de Biran on principle. His life was not epic, and had, 
indeed, not even an aspiration towards the epic; whereas the pre- 
sent age, though not itself epic, unquestionably hopes to become 
so, and, as a preparation, has for some time past been “learning 
to jump and keep itself clean,” under the apostleship of Mr. 
Combe and Mr. Kingsley. We, however, who are either too 
old or not old enough to feel any very hearty enthusiasm in this 
rejuvenescence, confess to a lazy and perhaps emasculate liking 
for a class of literature of which the Psalms of David and Jn Me- 
moriam are respectively the most ancient and the most modern 
exemplifications. ‘Trusting that not a few of our readers may 
share in our infirmity, we proceed to introduce them to Maine 
de Biran, only premising that our account, if rambling and form- 
less, will all the more faithfully reflect the nature of our subject, 
which, indeed, scarcely admits of neatness or system in its treat- 
ment. We shall first glance through M. de Naville’s introduc- 
tion and biographical sketch, and shall afterwards transcribe 
a few of the Pensées, which constitute the bulk of the book. 
These Pensées are taken from mental journals and memo- 
randa of a very various and irregular character: political dis- 
sertations; relations, frequently very minute, of daily incidents ; 
philosophical speculations new from the brain, are mingled in 
these Mss. with expressions and analyses of the most secret 
movements of the soul. Sometimes, for long together, each day 
has its entry, sometimes there are gaps of many weeks. It 
was necessary to select. The extent of the original papers, 
their innumerable repetitions, together with a vast amount of 
personal and philosophically irrelevant matter, rendered them 
quite unfit for publication in the mass. M. de Naville proposed 
to himself to reproduce from these materials only what should 
enable him to “ exhibit the movement of the inner life of the 
writer, to enable the reader to apprehend, in the personal ex- 
periences of the philosopher; the origin of his metaphysical 
theories and his religious views, and to trace, in a word, the 
development of this extraordinarily sincere spirit.” M. de Na- 
ville has expressed the great source of the value and interest 
of this book in this last sentence. Extraordinary sincerity is 
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the characteristic of almost every phrase which has been written 
by Maine de Biran. His metaphysical remarks are always re- 
flections of spiritual realities, never mere words, never empty 
methodology mistaking itself for novel and substantial thought. 
M. de Naville rightly says that the progress of such a mind 
from a faith in no realities higher than those perceived by the 
senses “ jusqu’au moment ov elle se tourne avec ardeur vers 
le monde invisible et les espérances éternelles, offre un spectacle 
d'une haute moralité ;” and we quite agree with the remark with 
which he concludes his preface: “this book does not address 
itself exclusively to metaphysicians; its contents are fitted to 
interest all serious minds, and its form brings it within the reach 
of all cultivated persons.” 

Francois Pierre Gonthier de Biran—Maine was a subse- 
quent and extra-baptismal addition—was the son of a physician 
of some distinction. He was born November 29, 1766, at Ber- 
gérac. . All that we know of his early youth is, that he pursued 
his studies at Perigueux with success, particularly in mathema- 
tics. He inherited from his parents a delicate constitution and 
a highly nervous temperament, which seems to have been ex- 
alted and disordered by a free indulgence in the gaieties of the 
Parisian life of the time, until his body became, merely through 
extreme sensitiveness, a very magazine of tortures to him ;— 
not that we find any thing in the present Vie or Pensées to 
justify an assumption of any unusual profligacy ; but the fact of 
indulgence to an ordinary extent in those debaucheries, without 
which a youth passed in Paris would have been exceptional, is 
not attempted to be disguised; and this seems to have been 
enough to overthrow for ever the physical health of the future 
philosopher. We never met, heard, or read of any one so won- 
derfully susceptible of “skyey influences” as he seems to have 
been; not only his comfort, but his affections, his intellect, and 
even his faith, were at the mercy of the winds, and rose or fell 
with the thermometer. He lived an eminent man at a time 
when eminence was danger; he had to undergo the risks of the 
Revolution ; and his position in the State, which was at certain 
epochs a high one, depended on the stability of parties at a period 
when nothing in France was stable. But matters of this sort 
—although he was any thing but indifferent to the honour of 
the world—he does not think of sufficient importance to occupy 
his Diaries. He does certainly go out of his way now and 
then to record that he “has been content with himself” in his 
conduct during some important political crisis; he alludes to 
the fact of his having entered matrimonial bonds; and we dis- 
cover, from certain generalities about the superior attractions of 
domesticity at his “terre” of Grateloup, that he had offspring : 
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but the incidents which he found worthy of express announce- 
ment, and to which repetition brought no diminution of interest, 
were the shifting of the wind from north-east to south-west, 
a distressing prevalence of damp, or a joyful change to dry; 
and the first days of summer weather are, year by year, the sub- 
ject of a sort of anniversary ode in enthusiastic and sometimes 
very beautiful prose ;—witness the very first paragraph of his 
Diary: 

“Grateloup, 27 mai 1794.—I have this day experienced a condi- 
tion of mind too sweet, too remarkable by its rarity, to be forgotten. 
I walked alone some moments before the setting of the sun ; the wea- 
ther was very fine ; the freshness of every object, the charm of their 
combination, in this brilliant time of spring,—a charm which is so palp- 
able to the soul, but which fades in the attempt to describe it,—all that 
struck my senses induced in my heart I know not what sweet and sor- 
rowful emotions. Tears stood in my eyelids. How many ravishing 
feelings succeeded each other! Could I but obtain permanence for such 
a state, what would be left to desire? I should have obtained upon 
earth the joys of heaven. But an hour of this delightful peace was 
followed by the ordinary agitation of my life,” &e. 


The extraordinary dependence of the moral nature of Maine 
de Biran upon corporeal conditions made the nature of the con- 
nection between soul and body an ever-present problem to him ; 
and though we cannot say that we think he did much towards 
solving it himself, he has left behind him a mass of what we 
may call experimental psychology, for which all future specula- 
tors in the same line will have to thank him. 

Maine de Biran was fully and painfully aware at all times 
that his peculiar faculty was owing to defect. “When a man 
has little life, or but a weak sense of life,” he writes, “he is 
naturally carried to the observation of internal phenomena. It 
is this which made a psychologist of me at such an early age.” 
At another time he writes: “In health the sense of existence 
vanishes because it is continuous. Except when we suffer, we 
scarcely dream of our own being. Either disease or the habit 
of reflection is necessary to induce us to search into ourselves. 
There are few persons besides invalids who are aware of the 
process of existence; healthy people, even philosophers, are 
more occupied with the enjoyment of life than with its investi- 
gation.” Of course nothing can be more melancholy than the 
fate of those who have inherited or acquired the physical tem- 
perament of Maine de Biran, without high powers of reflection 
to make reflection fruitful. But to this extraordinary man, “se 
regarder passer” was a constant source of unselfish pleasure and 
profit, for there was no end to the glimpses of novel and life- 
affecting truth revealed by that well-watched panorama. 
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In 1785 De Biran, having completed his education, entered 
the Gardes du Corps, and was thereby thrown into a society for 
which he was extremely unfitted, although he appears at first to 
have given himself to it with abandon, and was ever after influ- 
. enced by it, against his better mind, to a degree which must 
appear very strange to persons who have no sympathy with the 
workings of a highly nervous temperament. His personal and 
intellectual qualities were such as to give him at once a high place 
in a society which, though “aimable et frivole,’” knew how to 
recognise superiority. But where he might have led and com- 
manded, he felt himself compelled to follow and obey ; for his 
nature was one of those which renders every personality oppres- 
sively influential, and which extreme sympathy makes cowardly, 
unless it is upon great occasions,—when men like De Biran are 
capable of a high and equable heroism, very surprising to such 
as have beheld them in common times quail at a cold look. 
This disposition caused him to court assiduously the good opi- 
nion of all with whom he came in contact, and, though him- 
self singularly unworldly at heart, to cultivate the manners of 
the world with a success which rendered him a type of “ cette 
politesse exquise, cette parfaite urbanité, qui distinguérent la 
société francaise dans les temps qui ne sont plus.” 

The year ’89 put an end to this society, though not to the 
habits which De Biran had contracted in it. The occupation of 
the Gardes du Corps was gone for the present; and having re- 
ceived a wound in his arm from a musket-ball during the early 
days of the Revolution, he retired to Grateloup, the family de- 
main, into possession of which he had come by the death of his 
parents. Here he trusted to be forgotten by the Revolution, 
which he hated with a thoroughly appreciative political discern- 
ment. Perigord, the province in which his estate lay, was com- 
paratively quiet, and De Biran was as yet too insignificant an 
enemy for the Revolution to go out of its way toseek him. His 
Christianity at this period, writes M. de Naville, who appears 
to be an orthodox and intelligent Catholic, seems to have limited 
itself to the maxim, that a religion was necessary for the peo- 
ple. And here we must pause to remark a quality, without 
a knowledge of which the reader would ill comprehend the cha- 
racter of our philosopher and his Pensées. From beginning 
to end of his career he does not show a sign of scepticism. The 
religious instruction of his early youth, and of his academical 
course at Perigueux, seems never to have been either rejected 
or accepted by him; it is clear that it did not interest him, and 
it seems to have taken a quiet place in the background of his 
mind, among other matters which did not concern him one way 
or the other. The fact that this is exactly what happens with 
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perhaps nine people out of ten does not diminish our surprise 
that it should have been so with De Biran. So it was, however. 
Nothing interested him, even to the extent of exciting his curi- 
osity, which was not the subject of immediate perception as a 
reality, either to the senses, the intellect, or the spirit. “In 
order to comprehend,” says M. de Naville, “ the philosophic 
career of M. de Biran, we must never forget that he was not 
led to philosophy by the desire of knowing the secrets of the 
universe, nor even by that of acquiring the science of man in 
the abstract, but by that of knowing himself ;” including, of 
course, his relations corporeal and spiritual to things beneath, 
about, and above him. Under what conditions is happiness to 
be obtained? was the practical question he proposed to himself’ 
in all his thoughts; and the first reply he received was, that they 
were primarily the equilibrium of the senses and the peace of 
the passions. His biographer well observes, that De Biran’s 
views at this period of his life are nowhere more clearly indi- 
cated than in a passage in which he recommends purity of con- 
science and the practice of beneficence as contributing to “ cet 
état physique dans lequel il fait consister le bonheur.” The ideal 
of life which he incessantly pursued was by no means mere ex- 
emption from the derangements of the nervous system, and, at 
this time, it was quite as far from consisting in the pleasures in 
which a portion of his youth had been passed; it was, as we 
have seen, a perpetuation of that transient mood of joy, of which 
the loveliness of external nature, contemplated in moments of 
unusual health and sensibility, seems more often than any thing 
else to have been the proximate cause. The mood, when it 
came, was so high and pure, and really involved a spiritual ele- 
ment so much loftier than De Biran was intellectually conscious 
of, that, after all, there was no moral absurdity in his recom- 
mendation of a conscientious and beneficent life, on the ground 
of their being the means of more frequently securing this “ état 
physique,” as he called it. We must remember, as M. de Naville 
says, that “at this time the philosophy of Condillac reigned 
supreme, and that its partisans did not hesitate to consider it as 
the last word of human thought. Man was an animated statue, 
which received from without, and by the channels of the phy- 
sical senses, all the elements of his life, intellectual or moral. 
The human spirit was a vase in which knowledge deposits itself, 
without any properly human principle of activity ; all real sci- 
ence is included in the results of sensivie observation ; all else 
is a phantom of the imagination. S» much for the intelligence 
of man. As for his will, it is litthe more than a mechanical 
agent, seeking pleasure, and flying from pain; good and evil are 
but modes of pleasure and pain. De Biran’s way of resolving 
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the problem of happiness at this period was in harmony with 
this theory.” 

The political life of Maine de Biran may be said to have 
commenced with his appointment of Administrator of the De- 
partment of Dordogne, in 1795. -It appears that during the year 
and a half he occupied the above position he acted with vigour 
against the tendencies of the Revolution, and showed himself 
capable, though not desirous, of higher political position, In 
1798 he retired into private life, taking a wife back with him 
to enliven the solitude of Grateloup. He now gave himself 
seriously to metaphysical studies, and produced a succession of 
memoirs, upon subjects proposed by various learned societes in 
France and elsewhere, which were cowronnés, and otherwise met 
with distinguished success. 

In 1803 his wife died, leaving him with three children; and 
M. de Naville, who has no doubt had access to information 
fuller than that contained in the Diaries, writes that the “ me- 
mory of his lost happiness settled in that region of the soul 
which is beyond the reach of indifference or forgetfulness.” 
There is an entire gap in his Journal of several years, including 
the years of his married life and some years after his wife’s 
death; a fact from which we may perhaps infer that the com- 
fort of her society and his grief for her loss filled, during this 
period, the place of the self-introspections with which he occu- 
pied the years before and after. Eleven years after her loss he 
writes, ‘ Hier fut le jour anniversaire de la mort de Louise 
Fournier, ma bien-aiméc femme. Ce jour me sera triste et 
sacrée toute ma vie. NSenper amarum, semper luctuosum ha- 
bebo.” 

During this long period a great change was operated in the 
metaphysical views of De Biran. It is to be regretted that no 
diary exists to show the steps of this change, which, when the 
journal is resumed in 1811, seems to have been well-nigh com- 
pleted. In 1816 he writes: 


“The art of living would consist in incessantly weakening the 
empire and influence of spontaneous impressions, and in placing our 
happiness in the exercise of those faculties.which depend upon our- 
selves, or in the results of this exercise. The will should preside over 
all that we are.” 


How far the experience of a happiness which was clearly higher 
than the region of the senses, and the necessity of supporting 
the privation of it by efforts of the will, may have assisted this 
change, we can only guess. The influences of this experience 
and this necessity must surely have been great ; and it isa fault 
in the biographical sketch of M. de Naville that they are not 
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taken into account. Men of diseased activity of mind, in combi- 
nation with a degree of sensitiveness and moral timidity which 
renders society of some sort a need, and mixed society a torture, 
are likely to become extraordinarily attached to the women who 
have known and forgiven all their faults, and have supplied 
an external object in which refuge and repose have first been 
found. 

M. de Naville calls attention to the fact that De Biran was 
always a solitary thinker. “He wanted the movement of a 
scientific centre, which enlarged the horizon of thought, and 
frequent and serious discussion, which gives clearness and firm- 
ness to expression.” Hence M. Cousin objects to the views of 
the philosopher of Grateloup that they are narrow though pro- 
found. This may be a demerit in a metaphysical theory, but 
it greatly increases the personally interesting character of the 
Pensées. De Biran was solitary, not only from want of phi- 
losophical society, but still more from the absence or neglect of 
books, which is apparent from the great frequency of quotation 
from Fenelon and Pascal, and the rarity of allusion to any other 
writers. No book seems to have interested himself unless it 
bore the mark of being in great part the spiritual experience of 
the author. 

In 1809 De Biran was elected to serve in the “ Corps Légis- 
latif,”’? and for some time he seems to have taken an active and 
highly intelligent part in politics. At the end of 1813, Napoleon, 
after a series of reverses as vast as his former successes, was 
engaged in levying a new army of 300,000 men, and called 
upon the State to aid him. “The Legislative Corps seized 
this opportunity of making known to the vanquished general 
truths too long concealed from the victorious emperor. Maine 
de Biran sat with MM. Lainé, Raynouard, Gallois, and Flau- 
gergues, in the famous commission which required that, before 
war was declared, the Assembly should be heard concerning the 
complaints and wishes of the people, and that effective guarantees 
should be given for the future peace of Europe and the liberty 
of French citizens.” ‘ The consequences of a new triumph of 
Napoleon seemed to De Biran much more to be dreaded than 
the temporary humiliation of defeat.” In February 1814, he 
writes: “ People fear to be pillaged, ruined, devastated by the 
Cossack, without thinking of the first cause of all their evils. 
They offer prayers for the success of the tyrant; they combine 
with him to repel foreign enemies; but forget that the most 
dangerous enemy will remain.” The dissolution of the Legisla- 
tive Corps restored De Biran for a time to solitude. On the 
restoration, the firm Royalist returned to Paris, reassuined the 
uniform of Garde du Corps, and was immediately called to the 
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Chamber of Deputies. He supported his party with courage 
and consistency at the trying moment of Napoleon’s return. 
“ During the hundred days no thought of weakness assailed him ; 
so that, notwithstanding the extreme severity of his self-judg- 
ment, he was able to write, in recapitulating his impressions and 
actions at this epoch, J’ai &é assez content de moi.” We regret 
that M.de Naville has not given us fuller notices of his political 
life, which seems to have been distinguished by the same sim- 
plicity, profundity, and intense apprehension of reality, which 
characterise his philosophy. ‘The news of the battle of Water- 
loo was welcomed by him in his renewed seclusion at Grateloup, 
where he divided his time between his metaphysica! researches, 
and lamentations so passionate and bitter over the condition and 
prospects of his country, that they had to be expressed mainly in 
exclamatory citations from Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Job. His fears 
of the success of the Republican party, which he hated as he did 
that of the ruined despot, were not for the time fulfilled; and 
on the 20th of July he returned to Paris, and to an office about 
the person of the king. From this time until his death, with 
the exception of one session, he sat in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and appears to have done the utmost he could, with his very 
limited powers of oratory, to strengthen the hands of legitimate 
monarchy. The spirit in which he habitually undertook his legis- 
lative duties appears from a note in his pocket-book of 1815: 
“Tam about to take part in an assembly which has to deal with 
the fate of France. What part am I called upon to play? I 
will put aside all vanity, all personal sentiment; I will be of 
perfect good faith. What matters it how people think of me, 
if I fulfil the duty for which I am sent ?” 

De Biran was, however, and felt himself to be, utterly un- 
fitted for political life; he was wretched and constantly liable 
to the disturbance of his nervous and mental equilibrium in all 
society but that of his family at Grateloup. His natural part 
in life, as he well knew, was the passive part of an observer; 
and it would have been for his own good and that of the world 
had he acted according to his knowledge. We remember no 
other Frenchman so capable of perceiving and expressing the 
peculiar social truths which France stood in need of. “In his 
social as in his metaphysical theories, the worth of human per- 
sonality is his point of departure. Had his life been prolonged, 
none would have been better able to combat, in the name of true 
science and of real observation of facts, those modern theories 
which sacrifice the citizen to the State, man to humanity ; 
socialism, under every form, would have found its most ardent 
adversary, for the principles of socialism involve the negation 
of the dignity and rights of personal liberty. In the eyes of 
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M. de Biran, the only legitimate object of the State was to place 
individuals in the conditions best adapted for their normal de- 
velopment. Among these conditions, he had no idea of counting 
the exercise of political rights; a man, according to his views, 
could fulfil his moral and intellectual being without depositing 
his vote in the electoral urn.” ‘To be let alone is the grand 
need of society,” he somewhere says. He saw no hope in the 
“ sovereignty of the people.” “ The sovereignty of the people,” 
he maintains, “corresponds, in politics, to the supremacy of 
the sensations and passions in philosophy and morality.” Still 
less is the all-important REPOSE of society to be secured by 
a despotism. Constraint is not calm. External rest is obtained 
by the destruction of individual peace and liberty. The form 
of government required for true liberty of the individual is, 
according to M. de Biran, “an authority raised by unanimous 
and traditional adhesion above all dispute; a power supported 
by the political faith of the people, and not by arms or the pas- 
sions of the multitude. This idea can only be fulfilled by legit:- 
macy.” Such was the political creed of M. de Biran : “ Sil ne 
cru pas au droit divin des Bourbons, il crut & la nécessité sociale 
de la dynastie.” In holding these views, however, he perceived 
the limitations under which they could be carried out; and the 
following words, written in July 1817, show a fine political 
instinct: “ I have now for some time been as much agitated by, 
and as impatient with, the ultra-Liberals as I was a year ago 
with the ultra-Royalists: I see danger now from the opposite 
side; I struggle with all which environs me in favour of mon- 
archy, and yet I see with distress that monarchical habits are 
entirely destroyed. Inthe men of to-day the tendency is wholly 
republican. The present is big with revolutions.” And again 
in 1821: “ We are going altogether wrong. Our most ardent 
royalists are those who strike the most terrible blows against 
monarchical power.” And again, in the same year, we have 
words of which the impressiveness has increased enormously of 


late: 


“The present condition of European societies is new, and has no- 
thing like it, except in the history of the Lower Empire, when the 
soldiers disposed of all things, and the peoples were plunged in indif- 
ference and debasement. But civilisation and the lights of the spirit 
were then far from being what they are now. What will come of 
this combination of a highly advanced condition of civilisation with 
the absence or discredit of all those political or religious institutions 
which have hitherto given stability to nations and maintained social 
order? God knows, and time alone can teach us....... People 
have compared the present agitation of society to that which occurred 
at the epoch of the religious reformation. But it was by ideas and 
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sentiments that men’s minds were then drawn ; social order remained 
unquestioned on its bases. Now we are threatened by armed bar- 
barians, who hate the order which protects them, and aspire only to 
subvert it.” 

The political despair which took possession of the soul of 
M. de Biran seems to have had an important part in the deter- 
mination of his spirit towards properly religious views. ‘To 
save myself from desperation,” he cries, “ I will think of God, I 
will take refuge in his bosom.” Religion from this time forth 
was “no longer a poetical and doubtful hope, or an element 
necessary for the stability of social institutions. The thought 
of God was not for him a point of doctrine, or a logically de- 
monstrated thesis, but the answer to this want of support.” 
Henceforward the consciousness that he was frittering away 
high powers of mind in an employment and a circle of society 
for which he was not fitted was a constant weight upon his 
mind. “ Why doI go into the great world? What relations 
are there between these men and me? Oh, wretched life of 
Paris, in which I lose all that Iam worth!’ It is strange to 
hear a philosopher lamenting, in the name of philosophy, his 
opportunity of cultivating such friends as Royer-Collard, Am- 
pere, Cousin, and Guizot. “But external resources,” even 
such as these, “ were of small price in the eyes of the philoso- 
pher of Bergérac. A steady contemplation of the facts of the 
soul was for him the one condition of science. Like Descartes, 
he knew no way of arriving at the truth but that of attending 
to interior light, in silence and in solitude.” Nothing but an 
extreme feebleness of will, which seems to have dreaded the 
taking of any decision, except under compulsion, prevented him 
from the enjoyment of the retirement he coveted. While in 
Paris, however, the “great world” never followed him into his 
closet. There he at once became the simple-minded philoso- 
pher of Grateloup; and the Journal he wrote is a wonderful 
proof of the supremacy of the internal man, who could, at a 
moment’s warning, leave the Chamber of Deputies, the Council 
of State, or the salons, and take with him nothing of the world 
but his remorse at having participated in what he considered 
its vain honours and fruitless agitations. In a Diary which re- 
gisters the slightest variations of temperature, there is not a 
single allusion to any of the various honourable distinctions 
which were from time to time conferred upon him. This is the 
more surprising, inasmuch as, while he was actually in society, 
he was, as we have mentioned, keenly alive to its opinion of 
him; happy if he seemed to please, and in agonies at a cold 
word or an indifferent glance. 

It seems very doubtful, however, whether M. de Biran 
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would have spent his days more happily or profitably in retire- 
ment. A terrible restlessness of spirit pursued him in his an- 
nual retreat to Grateloup, after the termination of the political 
season. He had no earthly interest or object sufficiently strong 
to give unity to his life. Politics he hated, though he was a 
politician; and he devoted himself to metaphysics, not in the 
spirit of a metaphysician, but in that of a wanderer to whom a 
knowledge of the way is a personal necessity, and who is there- 
fore satisfied if he sees it clear for a short distance before him, 
and in despair when he can get no answer to his inquiries for it. 


‘* Work without hope draws water in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live,” 


might have been his motto to within a very short time of his 
death. 

This melancholy experience of the equal incompetence of the 
world and of a life of learned leisure to give him peace, drove 
Maine de Biran more and more to seek, in the idea of God and 
in the divine life, an interest of sufficient power to save him 
from his devouring ennui and mal-aise. We do not find a trace 
of the sort of contrition which usually accompanies or deter- 
mines “conversion.” The want of external object and support, 
“a want in the beginning vague and without distinct aim, be- 
came in a manner ever more and more decided,—the thirst for 
God spoken of by the Psalmist.” It was in 1818 that his reli- 
gious feelings appear to have assumed distinct predominance, 
though, as we have seen, his first passionate appeal from earth 
to heaven seems’ to have been caused some time before by his 
distress at the political condition of his country. Henceforward 
his Diary is filled with lamentations over his moral and intel- 
lectual degeneration. His judement of himself becomes more 
and more severe as the purity of his ideal increases, and, by a 
contrast well known to attentive observers of our moral nature, 
the higher he rises the deeper he seems to himself to descend.” 

The religion of M. de Biran was, as Cousin said of his phi- 
losophy, narrow and profound. ‘The whole system of Christian 
dogma, though now as always, as far as we can make out, ta- 
citly accepted, was simply not regarded. The one idea of a 
living God filled his mind, and he realised it with an intensity 
and vigour which made him denounce as atheists “ those who 
do not admit the personality of God, even when they attribute 
the highest intelligence or infinite thought to God as to the 
grand Whole.” Henceforth his metaphysics, always practical, 
were devoted to discovering, as far as he could, his living rela- 
tions with his Creator. ‘ What can we do alone? what may 
we expect God to do for and in us?” are the questions to the 
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solution of which he constantly endeavoured to apply his per- 
sonal experience. Several of the Pensées, approximately de- 
fining the nature of the codperation of grace with free-will, 
deserve to take place among the writings of the few great reli- 
gious classics whose catholicity is admitted by the best of every 
sect, te. Pascal, Fenelon, Tauler, A Kempis, and the like, if 
like there be. 

We now begin to find in the Journal of M. de Biran such 
entries as, “ Journée de bien-étre, de calm et de raison, effet de 
la priere;” but far more frequently it is occupied with fruitless 
attempts to arrive at intellectual clearness upon points which 
can only be clear in the moment of action. In this part, the 
most valuable, of the Journal the introspective tendencies of 
M. de Biran’s mind are painfully and obviously morbid, and 
impress us with his own doubt as to whether such tendencies 
are not positively immoral. He has obtained peace and power 
by prayer; but they are lost again by the consideration of how 
far might not the improvement be owing rather to the reaction 
of the soul upon itself than to any really supernatural gift ? 
Was such a period of joy and calm the promised benefit of 
grace, or only the result of happy physical conditions ? 

The general value of this portion of the Journal, as a warning 
against the encouragement of introspective habits in religion, is 
almost as great as the value of particular passages, in which real 
light is cast upon points of the profoundest interest to all per- 
sons. We can quite imagine the spiritual life of a young man 
somewhat given to M. de Biran’s mental habits being advanced 
immensely by witnessing the weary, barren, and demoralising 
mental processes reiterated in this Diary. 

M. de Naville presents us with a well-considered and dis- 
cerning comparison of the “ profound and narrow” faith of M. 
de Biran and the fundamentals of Christian doctrine; and -he 
points out that the idea of pardon, and all which that idea im- 
plies, was totally absent from his written views,—a deficiency 
traced by M. de Naville to M. de Biran’s previous philosophy, 
which had never fixed its regards upon moral obligation, and 
its corollary responsibility,—this shortcoming of his philosophy 
being itself the result of his personal constitution, which power- 
fully led him to fix his thoughts rather upon the relations of the 
soul with the physical organism than the connection of will 
with the law of duty. “ M. de Biran,” says his biographer, “ de- 
plored rather the weakness of his will than his faults, and the 
misery of a life subjected to external impressions and a thousand 
variations of sensibility rather than the culpable character of an 
existence at variance with the divine commands.” “ Mon Dieu,” 
cried M. de Biran, as his last illness began to take possession of 
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him,—* mon Dieu, délivrez-moi du mal, c’est-d-dire de cet état du 
corps qui offusque et absorbe toutes les facultés de mon ame.” 

We doubt whether M. de Naville does not underrate the 
probable influence upon De Biran of other doctrines besides that 
of the being of God and the communication of grace to the 
human soul, The doctrine of forgiveness dependent upon an 
outward event is likely to have been accepted once for all by a 
man of his habits of thought; and, if one part of Christian doc- 
trine occupied an apparently disproportionate eminence in his 
mind, was he in this anything more than a somewhat extreme 
exemplification of the unquestionable rule that every man who 
is thoroughly in earnest in his religion, is to a certain degree a 
church in himself, accepting with peculiar emphasis some portion 
of Christian truth, and resting his claims to general orthodoxy 
on a less vivid or even a simply tacit acceptance of the rest? 
The trite remark that Christianity has a wonderful capacity of 
adaptation to the infinitely various needs of men, means this if 
it means anything. 

In a metaphysical point of view, the idea of a life of grace 
assumed an extraordinary clearness and expansion in the mind 
of De Biran. His latest work, Noweaux Essais @ Anthropologie, 
gives a purely philosophical development of what was for him 
henceforth, not a doctrine, but a fact of experience,—of experi~ 
ence none the less vivid for being terribly perturbed by the two 
other lives which he equally recognised as coexisting with that of 
grace, namely, the sensitive, or animal life, and the voluntary and 
intelligent, or properly human life—enemies to each other, and 
allied in enmity to the life that is above them. This recognition 
of the triple life of man is as old as philosophy; but Maine de 
Biran’s views are in all things more remarkable for intense 
realisation than for novelty. 

The last words of the Journal were written May 17, 1824. 
Two months afterwards the writer was no more. What expan- 
sion his religion may have taken in those two months passed in 
the presence of death who can tell? 

We have hitherto referred to the Pensées, which constitute 
the bulk of the volume before us, only as far as they assisted us 
in sketching the development of De Biran’s mind. The short 
remainder of our space must be given to a desultory notice and 
exemplification of the character of this part of the work. 

In the first year of the Journal of M. de Biran, commenced 
when he was twenty-eight years old, we find him proposing to 
himself the task, on which, in one shape or other, he was desul- 
torily employed during his entire life: 

“‘T would wish, should I ever be able to undertake any consecutive 
work, to investigate the limits of the activity of the soul,—how far it is 
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able to modify external impressions, and to augment or diminish their 
intensity, by attention to them, and to examine how far it is capable 
of this attention. It seems to me that this investigation ought to take 
precedence of all else in a good treatise on moral philosophy. . . . At 
certain moments I am ravished by the idea of goodness, I adore virtue ; 

at others I am lukewarm and indifferent to duty. Whence comes that ? 
Do our sentiments, affections, and principles depend only on certain 
conditions of our organs? Will reason always be impotent against the 
influence of temperament ? . . Moralists say nothing on this matter. 
In their treatises they omit the phy sical element. It would seem that 
they spoke of a being purely spiritual and immutable, so little account 
do they take of the changes which the variations in our bodily condi- 
tion produce in our affections. It is greatly to be desired that some 
practised observer should analyse the will.” 


In the above passage, M. de Biran, in a roundabout way, 
and without being aware of the whole force of his remark, indi- 
cates a fact of which we are, in the present day, becoming more 
and more conscious, namely, the ignorance of human nature by 
which almost all philosophy and theology has been more or less 
vitiated hitherto. 

The concluding passage in the Journal of the following year 
is this: 

“TI am persuaded that without goodness there is no true genius; 
and if we sometimes see lofty spirits with vile souls, it is that they 
lose their baseness in the moment of energy, and that genius for a 
space exalts them into goodness.” 


The Journal for the year 1814 is of great interest, and de- 
lineates in a most graphic way the false position in which De 
Biran found himself in fashionable and political circles, which 
made of him, he complains, a very ordinary man of the world; 
whereas, by remaining in his closet, he might have left some 
honourable and useful memorial of his passage through life. 

The following sentence shows that in 1815 his views on re- 
ligion were grave and just, though as yet they were general 
and impersonal, It would be well if promoters of Chinese and 
Indian missions,—who cannot see the difference between a pro- 
phecy that the gospel shall be preached in all the world, and a 
promise that it shall be believed in all the world,—had a little 
more of the same sort of wisdom. 


“ Religion is feeling in the soul before it is faith in the spirit. 
Améeliorate public manners, simplify tastes and habits, teach the French 
people something of the seriousness of life, cultivate the affections, and 
tighten family bonds, and you may then awaken in them, little by little, 
the religious sentiment. They will learn, at one and the same time, 
that there is a God, a king, and a country.” 
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On receiving news of the triumphant return of Napoleon 
from his first captivity : 


“ T have been reading the revolting impudence of these proclama- 
tions. . . . There is no longer a French nation. It was not worthy of 
a good king. The French people only deserve to be conquered. .. . 
The present generation, born in the storms of the Revolution, depraved 
and profoundly immoral, is incapable of a good government.” 


In the following remarkable passage M. de Biran points out 
the great shortcoming not only of his own habit of mind, but 
of that of the metaphysical mind generally : 


“Tn reading, this evening, a paper of M. de Maistre, called ‘ Essai 
sur le principe générateur et conservateur des sociétés politiques,’ I 
perceived that my habits isolated my thought too much from society ; 
that my psychological point of view tended to make of man nothing but 
a solitary being ; and that, through the custom of considering the soul 
only under the abstract relation of its activity, I accustomed my- 
self to see in it merely a motive power, cut off from all those social 
affections, from all those deep inner feelings in which resides our 
morality, and the happiness or unhappiness of which we are capable in 
quality of beings who, besides the interior life of thought, have also a 
life of relation and conscience. How shall I derive, from the principles 
of the philosophy I have hitherto followed, moral obligation, duty ? 
There we have another system of faculties, another point of view of the 
soul, which ought nevertheless to enter into that which I have so much 
meditated. Each individual acts upon the society of his fellows, which, 
in its totality, reacts upon him. From the sentiment of free and spon- 
taneous action, which of itself would know no limits, are derived what 
we call rights. From the social reaction, which ensues upon individual 
action, but which cannot exactly conform to it, so long as men are not 
as material things, which react without acting, arise duties.” 


This passage forcibly suggests that psychology and moral 
philosophy are properly one science, and that the ordinary bar- 
renness of both is owing to their having been treated as inde- 
pendent of each other. In another place M. de Biran writes: 
“Who knows what concentrated reflection may not be able to 
do, and if there is not a new world within, to be some day dis- 
covered by a metaphysical Columbus?” Will not the first great 
thinker who works with a real and vivid apprehension of the 
fact that “we are members of one body” be that metaphysical 
Columbus prophesied by De Biran? 

Here is a good word said for a class of studies which are 
undervalued with us even more than with our neighbours: 


“The discoverers in physical science are like conquerors who are 
always advancing. The disposition which leads us back to ourselves, 
and fixes our minds upon a limited number of ideas or internal senti- 
ments, is more timid and humble, and even on that account more 
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moral. By the mere act of reflection, by the effort which a man makes, 
who compels himself away from the external world in order to study 
and to know himself, he disposes himself to receive and retain the 
truth, and detaches bis interest from all which has not that character. 
What motive but the wish to kuow the truth could induce him to bury 
himself in the deep places of the soul? There all external interests 
abandon him. Never had society greater cause than at present to en- 
courage those studies which lead a man to himself.” 


The necessary connection, or rather identity, of political 
equality with anarchy is thus forcibly stated: “ Equality is the 
madness of this age,—a madness which menaces society with 
destruction. Each man must be judge of all, and will measure 
all things with his rule. Nothing is respected, nothing is im- 
posing, neither rank, knowledge, nor virtue; no reputation is 
‘above the most miserable calumnies. What can be the result 
of this spirit of independence, pride, and arrogance? Where 
no one obeys, where no one recognises a superior, there is an- 
archy, or the exclusive empire of force.” ‘This identification of 
anarchy and despotism is a piece of high political perception ; 
and to appreciate it, we must remember that it was written after 
the first Bonaparte despotism was at an end, and before the 
second was dreamt of. 

Here is the philosophy of the Stoics, whatever form it may 
assume, disposed of in four lines, which are as profound as they 
are simple: “ Philosophers falsely conclude that what we can 
sometimes, we can always. This Stoic morality, sublime as it 
is, ts contrary to the nature of man.” 

Among the many political reflections which apply to the 
persons and circumstances of our own day with full as much 
force as to those of forty years ago, take the following: 


“Behold our liberals!) See what sort of respect they have for this 
public opinion upon which they pretend to found all their methods of 
government. Opinion is what they think, what they desire in the 
interest of their predominance—that is their point of departure ; all 
the world must think, wish, and act according to their understanding 
of it. Make them strong and powerful like Bonaparte, and they will 
employ the same means of directing and governing according to what 
they call reason, of which they are the exclusive organs and interpre- 
Cems. ....- Every thing must be sacrificed to this aim,—private 
affections, habits, present manners, even individual existences are 
counted for nothing ; the present must be sacrificed to the great object 
in view. Robespierre, Bonaparte, and the like, have reasoned, and always 
will reason, as these do. But can we, in good faith, attach to such 
ideas of absolute good so much value ? can one attribute to these fairly 
so much reality, or power of future realisation, that a generation, or 
even an individual, should be sacrificed to them? What are all our 
ideas, all our views of the future, all our means of realising what we 
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have conceived? Is there not another Power which delights in putting 
to confusion all our combinations by events contrary to all our expecta- 
tions? In this uncertainty, can we, ought we, to attempt to compel 
things in a direction which opposes a general tendency of which man 
is not the originator ; and in order to attain an end, perhaps impossible 
and at least very uncertain, should we struggle against the most natural 
and deeply-rooted habits and sentiments ?” 


The two following short sentences, written in 1818, show 
how great a revolution had taken place in the thoughts and 
feelings of De Biran, and how profoundly real his religion was, 
whatever might have been its limitations: “ Religion alone re- 
solves the problems which philosophy proposes.” ‘ At present 
the happiest state for me consists not, as of old, in a vivid feeling 
of existence, but in desiring to be nothing but what and where 


I am.” 
The very few who are capable of thinking will not dispute 
the truth of the remark, that 


“The exercise of thought is at the same time a moral exercise. 
To place oneself above nature and organisation, above the passions 
and affections which appertain to the body, is the first condition of 
carrying on one’s office as a man. And, viewed thus, intelligence and 
morality are indivisible. But many things are called intelligence and 
thought which are not so. .... To judge well and to do well depend 
on the same condition, namely, that of elevating oneself above the 
senses. ... . With the vast majority of men, the spirit is always dis- 
persed in and mingled with the senses.” 


The following thoughts are taken almost at random from 
hundreds no less true or suggestive of truth : 


“‘ Confidence in oneself, or in one’s own power, is often, though 
unconsciously, confidence in another power, of which one is the instru- 
ment.” 

“ Happy are those whose condition compels them to observe fixed 
rules, whose hours are employed in settled daily duties... .. I have 
truly lived only whilst I have had an ever-present intellectual aim, 
which served as a bond to successive moments and ideas. But these 
aims, which the studious man gives to himself, are not permanent. He 
attains, passes by, and is disgusted with them. Besides, the faculties 
are not always disposed for action ; and in those conditions of intelli- 
gential slumber which sometimes occur, what is he to do or become? 
A material labour, which is not subject to such perturbations, but which 
nevertheless sufficiently engages our activity to make us feel the need 
and pleasure of relaxation, is the necessary condition of a happy life.” 

‘The good wish to be happy in God ; the evil only desire to make 
use of Him. Instead of referring all their happiness, all their exist- 
ence to Him, they refer Him to themselves, and wish to use his power 
as a means to the happiness of their choice. The first cause of the 
fall of the soul is this perversion of divine love. Malebranche says 
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that we love and seek God as the true good, even when we seem to be 
seeking only sensible pleasures. That is true in an objective sense ; 
but in a subjective sense, if we consult our internal experience, we 
know well that it is no such thing.” 

*“ Nothing is more true than the distinction drawn by Kant between 
speculative and practical reason. .... I have acquired also a specu- 
lative conscience. In disapproving certain sentiments or actions, I 
seek the cause of that disapprobation, and find it sufficiently curious to 
prevent me from being angry at the cause of my reflections. Thus I 
distract myself from remorse, and take no precaution against repeated 
fails. The speculative instruction thus drawn from vice itself familiar- 
ises us with its hideousness, and makes it appear less,—as the natu- 
ralist loses his horror and disgust at the monsters he occupies himself 
with describing. Is it not, then, an immoral habit to consider so 
closely the good and evil which passes in oneself? My experience 
bids me fear that it isso. We must have an aim, a point of support, 
out of ourselves and higher than ourselves, in order to be able, in ob- 
serving, to act with success upon ourselves.” 

“The sentiment of the soul which attaches itself to good with love 
depends much more than I have hitherto supposed on the voluntary dis- 
position, and regular and elevated exercise of the intellectual faculties.” 

“T have not, like other men, pursued the external benefits of 
fortune ; but I have looked for all good from my interior dispositions, 
which are not less under the empire of fortune than external things. 
Under an appearance of wisdom and mederation, I have been just as 
blind, inconstant, and frivolous, as those who are perpetually drawn 
from them themseives by passion and illusion. ... . I must think 
less about myself. All men respect and honour, as by a moral instinct, 
those who forget themselves for others. That is the only truly moral 
disposition. .... God must occupy the place which self has hitherto 
been not ashamed to usurp. After God, all the reasonable objects of 
our affection must be loved, not for ourselves, but for themselves, and 
as works of God.” 

“Ts it in the power of the soul to pass, by its own force, from an 
inferior to a superior condition? It is evident that it is not so uncon- 
ditionally. The soul cannot of itself modify itself instantaneously. 
But what it can do is to conceive an aim, and to combine the means 
which are at its disposal in order to elevate itself progressively, and 
by a series of efforts. It is necessary to begin by living purely, mor- 
ally, without having to do with the world except by duty ; and then, 
the sensations losing their empire, the soul rises of itself, or by a grace 
which is its own, towards its source. It is no longer the plaything of 
a thousand illusions which seduce or torment it, so long as it is under 
the empire of the senses and the imagination. But we deceive our- 
selves greatly, if we think that it is in the power of the soul, by the 
most energetic display of its activity, to withdraw itself suddenly from 
the empire of passions, when they have planted their roots at once in 
the physical organisation and in the imagination, united by a mutual 
sympathy. A man can then no more cure himself than he could of 
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an organic disease or of madness. In order to save himself from the 
abyss, he must have an external point of support. Religion comes to 
his help; but the religious sentiment comes only by the practice of ac- 
tions which ave in our power, whatever may be our interior conditions.” 

“There is absolute harmony between psychology and religion. The 
one leads to the other.” 

“The sensitive or animal life has its sustenance from without the 
feeling and organised being, which has need of air, warmth, and food 
in order to exist. Why should it be otherwise with the life of the 
spirit? . . . . The communication of the Spirit of God with our spirit, 
when we know how to call upon Him and prepare Him a dwelling, is 
a veritable psychological fact, and not merely a point of faith.” 


It is with regret that we are compelled to conclude these 
extracts; but we trust that we have given enough to send 
many of our readers to this delightful little volume. 





Art. IX.—THE PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC REVOLT 
FROM THE MIDDLE-SCHEME OF HENRY VIII. 


History of England, from the fall of Wolsey to the death of Eliza- 
beth. By James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Vols. V. and VI. London: John W. Parker 
and Son, 1860. 


Tae publication of Mr. Froude’s valuable history in succes- 
sive instalments of volumes, if prejudicial to the formation of 
a fair and broad estimate of the soundness of his conclusions, 
has at least this advantage, that it enables his critics to dis- 
tinguish more clearly the various aspects which the story of 
the Tudor period may assume when scrutinised from different 
points of view, and suspends the ultimate judgment on the 
whole until the criticism has been exhaustive and complete. 
Although the satisfactory treatment of any peculiar aspect of 
the history must necessarily carry us, more or less, over the 
whole area of the work, yet each successive epoch has its own 
preéminently striking feature, which seems to claim with jus- 
tice an especial and more immediate attention, and allots to 
the critic, by a natural law, the shape which his examination 
should assume. The domestic relations and private character 
of Henry, with the cognate subjects of the royal succession and 
the papal supremacy, are thus necessarily pointed out as the 
centre-pieces of the first stage of Mr. Froude’s history; and, 
nearly as distinctly, the attainders and popular disturbances 
of the succeeding period point to the characteristics of the 
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civil government of the Tudors as the subject-matter of a 
second investigation. The ecclesiastical policy of Henry can 
hardly be estimated properly until we have before us the re- 
sults of the Protestant and Catholic movements, in advance 
and retrogression, in the reigns of his two successors ; while the 
period of Elizabeth would seem to give us the practical solution 
of the problem which Henry set before him in his attempt to 
combine a religious compromise with a religious penal test. We 
have yet to wait for the new materials which Mr. Froude may 
bring us towards a satisfactory judgment on this last point; 
- but we are enabled by his present volumes, taken in connec- 
tion with much of his former, to anticipate with some confi- 
dence what our decision is likely to be, even though it may be 
somewhat different from that which Mr. Froude intimates to 
be the result of his own more extended labours. 

We should probably start from a serious difference in our 
estimate of the qualifications of the Tudor princes for becoming 
the national interpreters and guides in ecclesiastical matters. 
That the Tudors—taking as their representatives Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth —were great civil rulers, we are prepared to 
admit and maintain; that they were equally wise heads of the 
Church, we are quite as much disposed to question. In the 
one case, their mental and physical characteristics harmonised 
in a remarkable manner with the demands of the crisis and 
the national sentiment. In the other, the peculiarities of the 
problem which was forced upon them by the course of events 
were exactly such as to convert the strongest points of their 
character into serious disqualifications. 

That the English ecclesiastical system was in the reign of 
Henry in a very different condition from the political, will be ad- 
mitted by every one. True it is, that the transitional character 
of the age applied to both systems alike; Church and State 
had both outlived their actual external garb, and required 
equally to be refashioned in accordance with the requirements 
and feelings of the times. In both cases the popular mind had 
passed beyond the confines of earlier formularies, which it 
found inadequate to give utterance to its unspoken aspirations. 
But the manner in which this feeling operated in the two cases 
differed, just as the past history of the one contrasted with 
that of the other. Questions of constitutional rights had 
ceased to occupy the foreground in public attention, because, 
in the increasing distance from the epoch of their agitation, 
they had quietly fallen into their natural and unconspicuous 
position in the harmonious retrospect of the landscape. The 
ecclesiastical horizon, on the other hand, was obscured, and the 
recognised landmarks of religious belief and clerical authority 
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had become half obliterated in the anxious eyes of bewildered 
public opinion, by the noxious exhalations of a foul and stag- 
nant system. In both cases it was the uncertain light of day- 
break, in which familiar objects assume a strange and doubtful 
aspect, and the standards of right and wrong seem to vary and 
deflect with the changing atmosphere. But, in the one instance, 
the advancing light, if it gave little assistance on an unexplored 
road, pointed to errors avoided and dangers already escaped 
from, and was full of promise of future good fortune; in the 
other it disclosed only the miseries of the past and the uncer- 
tainties of the present. 

In relation to this double aspect of State and Church, 
the Tudors had in the one case only to throw themselves into 
the position of national leaders, and to work a political ma- 
chine already prepared to their hands. As administrators, 
they were, beyond doubt, in their natural position. Keeping 
their eyes steadily on the currents and fluctuations of popular 
feeling, they guided the ship so as to avoid meeting the op- 
posing front of the waves, and steered steadily, though with 
much skilful tacking, to their desired end. But if good sea- 
men, they were bad shipwrights ; and when, as in the case of 
the Church, the timbers were so rotten that the vessel had to 
be taken to pieces and rebuilt before the new voyage could be 
undertaken, they laid down the “ ship’s lines” with little regard 
to any thing but their own arbitrary presumptions as to speed 
and safety, and hoped by the adroitness of their steering to 
escape from the consequences of their own wilfulness. Their 
successful and popular government of the English common- 
wealth was based on a careful observance of forms of law which 
had become the outward symbols of freedom and prosperity 
with the people; they forgot that, in the case of the Church, 
the abuses of the ecclesiastical order, while they had scattered 
and confused the ideas of faith, had not destroyed them. They 
were exactly in that undetermined state in which, although 
they did not present themselves in an aggregate and regularly 
organised form, they nevertheless required to be consulted and 
allowed for in their separate and undeveloped existence quite 
as much as if they were presented in the distinct attitude of 
a settled and uniform national conviction. But the Tudors, 
although they respected any usage or prejudice which had suc- 
ceeded in identifying itself with the unmistakable voice of the 
whole nation, had little respect for individual convictions or 
fractional manifestations of opinion. They held themselves to 
be the natural representatives of the English nation ; and where 
these had a common national faith, as in civil affairs, they ac- 
cepted it, and acted upon it; but where this did not specifically 
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exist, they could not be satisfied, in their representative ca- 
pacity, until they had invented one themselves. In construct- 
ing such a creed, the Tudors identified themselves so entirely 
with the nation, that they seemed to think they had only to 
strike the balance in their own minds between the opposite 
tendencies of its scattered convictions and wishes, and the 
nation itself would follow implicitly in the wake of their politi- 
cal logic, and merge its own ideas in a royal formulary of faith. 
There was indeed, one feature in the Roman-Catholic system 
which had never been in harmony with the national spirit of 
England. This was the dependency on Rome, and the exercise 
of the papal authority within this kingdom. When Henry’s 
private feelings and wishes led him to throw off this yoke, and 
brave the consequences of an alicnation from the papal sheep- 
fold, he was backed and encouraged by the feeling of nearly 
the whole nation, whatever might be their opinion on the di- 
vorce question itself. The ill-feeling against much of the prac- 
tical organisation of the Roman-Catholic Church throughout 
this country sustained him, again, in many of his more serious 
measures against monks and ecclesiastical dignitaries. So far 
the demolition of the Church-system may be said to have been 
a national movement as well as a royal project. But beyond 
this point there was no settled and general national feeling ; 
and the Tudors, left to their own strong wills and imperious 
instincts, without the useful controlling power imposed by 
their wise respect for a definite national will, tried to make the 
English nation believe, disbelieve, and refrain from believing 
on the single strength of a royal ipse dixit. Nor was this the 
sole or chief mistake. The Tudors, as efficient administrators, 
had a strong opinion on the uselessness of laws without penal- 
ties for those who infringed them. In State affairs they had 
little difficulty in carrying with them that out-of-doors support 
which is essential to the enforcement of penal provisions. Their 
harshest enactments are to some extent palliated by the fact 
that they were embodiments of popular sentiment, or at any 
rate not flagrantly in violation of it. When, however, the royal 
scheme of religious faith was imposed by the same machinery, 
the result could hardly fail to be very different. The nation 
was decidedly anti-Romanist; but the circumstances of the 
case prevented it from being neutral between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, so as to be flexible to the king’s Middle-Scheme. 
Protestantism, as a religious creed, was necessarily aggressive 
in its attitude, and definite and positive in its positions; to 
exist at all, it must inevitably dwell upon points of difference 
rather than of agreement. Compromise at this stage would 
empty it of its significance, and amount to a virtual suicide. 
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It assailed, not the mere outworks, but the very citadel of Cae 
tholicism, and no surrender of the former only could be accepted 
as a satisfactory conclusion of the struggle. The questions 
which had been awakened by this controversy were such, that 
any dereliction of duty on the part of the leaders of the Pro- 
testants would have only led to their agitation passing into 
the hands of more uncompromising managers. Although Pro- 
testantism had not yet achieved the character of a national 
movement, it had grown so deeply down into the hearts of a 
considerable section of Englishmen as to defy extirpation at 
the hands of any one. Its existence had become a political and 
social necessity, and that existence was based on principles 
negative of all compromise. English Catholicism was at first 
more open to that solution. As with most formal adherents 
of an established faith, individual conviction was, at the com- 
mencement of the struggle, rather vague and unformed; and 
the exaggerated pretensions of the Papal See had opened a door 
through which a modified Protestantism might have been in- 
troduced, without alienating the sympathies or irritating the 
prejudices of the great majority of English Catholics. But 
between this and the creed of the avowed Protestants there 
would be the difference of a negative and a positive system; 
and though a skilful management might have succeeded in as- 
signing to each its natural and proper place in the ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution of England, every thing which threw increased 
emphasis on the more important points of difference between 
the two Churches had the effect of thinning the numbers of 
this undecided class, and recruiting either the Catholic or Pro- 
testant camp at its expense. It must be evident that if the 
contest were prolonged, and as the tradition of a settled autho- 
ritative faith gradually died out, the nucleus of a middle party 
would also be destroyed, and the partition of the nation be- 
tween two great hostile religious camps would be completed. 
The more decided Catholics, on the other hand, who were fight- 
ing pro aris et focis—the partisans of the papal supremacy— 
would lose no opportunity of widening their party by putting 
in the foreground those doctrines of the Catholic Church which 
were menaced by the Protestants, and still cherished, through 
ancestral associations, in the body of the nation, and exaggerat- 
ing the tendencies of the Protestant movement, so as to prevent 
any concession, however slight, in that direction. So that we had, 
in the second place, a class of formal Catholics, whose continued 
existence as such was incompatible with a prolonged religious 
struggle, and a defeated but determined body of Papists, in the 
strict sense of the term, whose only chance lay in prolonging 
that struggle by exalting non-essential differences into essentials, 
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The wisest statesman might have failed in an entirely sa- 
tisfactory settlement of so complicated a state of things; but 
a wise statesman, or one who was endowed with congenial 
qualities of mind, might, as the history of the three succeeding 
centuries leads us to conclude, have done much towards that 
end, or might at least have placed the State in a tenable and 
stable position in relation to the struggle, so long as it con- 
tinued. Compromise, in the sense of giving up any important 
point either way, and subsiding into tranquil impartiality, was 
clearly out of the question at that time. The only compromise 
which could be accepted would be that implied in a scheme 
of comprehensive toleration, and the only basis of a national 
church sanctioned by authority that would be firm and dur- 
able must be laid in points of common agreement. To arrive 
at these, it was, in the first place, essential that tthe Crown 
should take up an independent position, removed from the field 
of religious controversy, and representing common national in- 
terests. From this calm vantage-ground it might have acted 
as a moderator of passions, and an arbiter and balance be- 
tween extreme tendencies; securing to each their strictly reli- 
gious standing-ground, but denying to either any assumption 
of national authority which it had not fairly earned by its 
spiritual conquests. Such views as these may seem vague and 
unpractical in the face of the positive difficulties of the posi- 
tion; but in their want of definiteness lies their real value. 
The national mind of England was undefined on religious ques- 
tions, and none but the widest and most flexible rules could be 
properly applicable to its management. That much might have 
been done in this manner at the commencement of the Refor- 
mation in England, there can be no doubt. The more extreme 
Protestantism and Catholicism were very localised, the former 
being more especially characteristic of the large towns. The 
vague traditional Catholicism was spread over those country 
districts which then, as now, retained longer ancestral impres- 
sions. ‘To force upon these last an unmitigated Protestantism, 
would be as injudicious and unjust as to suppress the onward 
tendencies in the first case. The State would have found 
ample and appropriate work in preserving general order and 
mutual forbearance, and in devising a remedy against those 
offences to public morality which had provoked: general indig- 
nation in the earlier part of the reign of Henry, and had been 
denounced by sober Catholics as decidedly as by the most 
zealous Lollards. 

But whatever good might have been effected in this manner, 
the Tudors had no idea of a temporising policy which involved 
such a studied abstinence on the part of the executive. They 
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could not wait until the English nation had worked out the 
problem of its future national faith for itself and in its own way. 
They stepped in, not with a system of tolerance and compre- 
hension, but of arbitrary selection and compulsory imposition. 
The Tudors unhappily were theologians as well as statesmen. 
Henry had earned one of his titles—that of “Defender of the 
Faith”—by a treatise in answer to the apostle of the Reforma- 
tion. He determined to inaugurate his new appellation of “ Su- 
preme head of the English Church” by imposing on Catholics 
and Protestants a newly-devised symbol of faith obnoxious to 
both. Neither Catholicism nor Protestantism had attained to a 
national character ; therefore both Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism were to cease to exist, and a scheme was to take their place, 
which we can only describe by saying that it contrived most 
successfully to combine the worst features of religious dogmatism 
with the lowest and most latitudinarian Erastianism. And this 
was to be not merely the residuary or passive creed of the na- 
tion, but its sole and active faith. Englishmen were not merely 
to cease to be dogmatic in other directions, they were also to 
become dogmatic for this royal tertiwm quid. The enthusiasm 
of Catholics and Protestants in favour of their own convictions 
was to cease, and they were to become enthusiasts for a scheme 
in which they had no interest and the faintest faith. There is 
something so audacious and shameless in this combined invo- 
cation of fanaticism and worldliness, that we see at once that 
the Tudor theory of government must have been based upon a 
profound contempt for individual character as well as indivi- 
dual convictions. If they had believed in any general existence 
of high principle in individual cases, they would hardly have 
ventured upon a scheme which appears on the face of it to 
assume a natural servility or an inconceivable amount of sto- 
lidity. But the case was worse than this. Had the king’s 
creed been formed and enunciated once for all, there would have 
been at any rate the merit of setting up a fixed standard of 
faith, around which the national opinion might possibly be 
induced to range itself. But Henry’s creed was a shifting one, 
with the variations in his personal and domestic relations, and 
not even a steadily progressive one. It sought to maintain and 
establish itself under all its phases, not by mediating between 
extreme parties, but by allowing by turns Protestants and Ca- 
tholics to enjoy an instalment of power to persecute their 
adversaries. The extremities to which Cromwell was allowed to 
proceed, and the license afforded for a time after his fall to the 
Romanising bishops, may have been wise measures in a prince 
whose only desire was to teach all parties to tremble at the 
royal displeasure ; but it inevitably prevented the adherents 
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of the court religion from being other than sycophants and 
time-servers, and entailed upon the succeeding generation a 
fatal legacy of religious heart-burning and of the true odiwm 
theologicum. Religious bigotry and persecution were made a _ 
question of time and not of principle ; men were encouraged 
to hate and persecute on religious grounds; but they were 
deprived of the initiative, and degraded to the rank of mere 
hireling executioners. : 

So far as the outward success of such a policy could say any 
thing for it, Henry might indeed boast that he had gained his 
object. The Tudors never faltered in any road on which they 
had once fairly entered ; and Henry had carried through his 
project with a high and unrelenting hand. The stake and the 
scaffold had done their work with impartial injustice ; the ear- 
nest on both sides were silenced, or only opened their mouths 
when it suited the king's plans to employ their zeal in his 
politico-religious permutations. A so-called national church 
existed, into outward adherence to which all others had been 
dragooned. It represented nothing in the nation but the arbi- 
trary will of the king; but while the king lived no one dared 
to dispute that will on such a point; and the general acquies- 
cence might have been mistaken at first sight for a legitimate 
belief. But the death of Henry dispelled such dreams, if they 
existed in the minds of any of his courtiers. Chance, rather 
than any deliberate policy on the part of the late king, threw 
the reins of government at the commencement of the new 
reign into the hands of the Protestants. The birth of Ed- 
ward, and the subsequent misadventure of the Catholic queen, 
Catherine Howard, determined which of the revolts from the 
Middle-Scheme of Henry should first have its way. The gal- 
lant and accomplished, though somewhat insolently ambitious, 
Earl of Surrey, had just paid the forfeit of his head,—possibly 
for a meditated treason, possibly for indiscreet self-confidence. 
His father, the old Duke of Norfolk, was a prisoner in the 
Tower, expecting every hour to be led to the scaffold. The 
Catholic party had received the last blow from the dying hand 
of Henry, and the Protestants were for the time in the as- 
cendant, because they were not the latest victims of the royal 
displeasure. The Protestant family of Seymour succeeded to 
the throne and to the government of the realm. An uncle 
of the young king boldly grasped the protectorate. The will 
of Henry, with its laborious provisions for continuing a state 
of things which depended on his life alone, was swept aside 
as idle words and waste paper. The Reformation began to 
move onwards; the Protestants of England and the Conti- 
nental reformers applauded the movement, and thanked God 
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with lightened hearts and confident hopes ; the Catholics bided 
their time in gloomy and watchful resentment ; and the na- 
tion at large, the sheet-anchor of authority gone, awaited with 
puzzled expectation what would be the new spiritual revelation 
from high quarters. 

Edward himself was as yet too much a child, and till the 
very last part of his life too much under the influence of others, 
to make his own character and feelings an important element 
in the history of his reign. That he was an extraordinary boy 
for his years is manifest from the Journal which he has left, 
and which has all the marks of proceeding from the mind of the 
boy himself. That the premature development of his mind was 
connected with the physical disease which brought him to so 
early a grave, there can be little doubt. Whether a character of 
such a peculiar cast would ever, under any circumstances, have 
been matured into a really great and powerful organisation, 
may be wel! doubted. Its tendencies were just and conscientious, 
but they were not warm or generous. There is something al- 
most heartless in the cold indifference with which Edward 
seems to have regarded the violent deaths of his uncles; and 
we can hardly think that such a temperament could ever have 
recommended itself to the English nation, as those of Henry 
and Elizabeth did under every drawback. His whole educa- 
tion had been systematic, and his religion was systematic also. 
It was a formularised Protestantism, and orthodoxy seems with 
him to have been another word for an intelligent and orderly 
classification of religious phenomena. It distressed him seriously 
that his sister Mary could not be brought to see the useless and 
irrational character of her popish mass. She considered it 
answer enough that she was not disobeying her father’s orders. 
He was irritated, as he might have been at an obstinate ad- 
herence to a palpable blunder in Latin composition. The Dis- 
course on the Reformation of Abuses, on which Mr. Froude lays 
some stress, as an indication of the great insight which Edward 
exhibited into the condition of England and the abuses of the 
government, really goes no further than to prove that the young 
king, who was fond of taking notes of facts as they fell under 
his notice, had been tempted by some of them into an exercise, 
on the model of his classical favourites, on the duty of good 
government. His remedies have all the vagueness of the moral 
speculations in which clever youths are fond of indulging, and 
contain no indication that the writer had any insight into the 
causes and real bearings of the matters which had arrested his 
attention. 

Edward, Ear] of Hertford and Duke of Somerset, the uncle 
of the young king, and the Protector of the kingdom during 
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the earlier part of the reign of Edward, was a man whose cha- 
racter has a much more important bearing on the history of 
England than that of his royal nephew. Mr. Froude appears 
to us to have done him scant justice, if we look to the dif_fi- 
culties of his position, and the glimpses we are able to obtain 
of his real wishes and intentions. His first portrait of him is 
the most favourable. It paints him as the historian supposes 
that he was at the death of Henry, and when his own inde- 
pendent career had yet to be entered upon. “The Earl of 
Hertford,” he says, “ardent, generous, and enthusiastic, the 
popular successful general, the uncle of Edward, was dissatis- 
fied with the limited powers and the narrow sphere of action 
which had been assigned him. He saw England, as he be- 
lieved, ripe for mighty changes easy of accomplishment. He 
saw in imagination the yet imperfect revolution carried out to 
completion, and himself as the achiever of the triumph re- 
membered in the history of his country. He had lived ina 
reign in which the laws had been severe beyond precedent, 
and where even speech was criminal. He was himself a be- 
liever in liberty ; he imagined that the strong hand could now 
be dispensed with, that an age of enlightenment was at hand, 
when severity could be superseded with gentleness, and force 
by persuasion. But to accomplish these great purposes he re- 
quired a larger measure of authority.’ There may be some 
truth in this character of Somerset taken in itself; but as 
an explanation of the course which he took and of the steps 
made in advance in the reformation of religion, we think it is 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. Somerset’s own temperament 
might in any case have led him to prefer the more generous 
and freer course which the historian speaks of, and to under- 
rate the difficulties with which such a sudden change would 
be attended. But it is another question whether any choice 
of the course which he should pursue was given to him, in 
the sense in which Mr. Froude understands it to have been. 
The peculiar and anomalous position assumed by Henry with 
reference to the two religious parties had become, even before 
his death, almost untenable. None but one who had made 
the position himself, and by his strong will and powerful 
ascendency of intellect had kept it so long, could have con- 
tinued it much longer; and the last proceedings of Henry, and 
the communication respecting the eucharist with which he 
startled Cranmer, seem to indicate a growing conviction in the 
mind of that king himself, that he must soon abandon his 
armed neutrality, and identify himself with the cause of one of 
the combatants. Much more must this conviction have weighed 
upon Somerset. By terrorism alone, it is useless to deny, had 
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Henry’s via media been imposed on the nation. But could a 
Council of Regency, or a Protector during a minority, venture 
upon maintaining a system isolated from the sympathies of the 
nation by such violent and despotic means? It is beside the 
question to discuss whether the strong hand might be removed 
with safety; it had actually been removed by the hand of 
death, and there was no one who could hope, with the smallest 
chance of success, to reimpose it. None but a mature and reign- 
ing king, and a reigning king such as Henry, could have done 
this. Henry was gone, and Elizabeth came too late by the 
interval of two revolutions. Somerset had no choice but to 
make up his mind to another system; and in choosing this 
he had to consider in what direction lay the best chances of 
forming a strong and beneficial government. A Council of 
Regency in such a case was equivalent to introducing into the 
executive itself the chaos from which it was necessary to rescue 
the country at large. A council could be efficient only with 
a single ruling spirit; and it was far better that the form of 
divided authority should be laid aside at once, and that, with 
the title and office of Protector, Somerset should also openly 
take upon himself the responsibility of public affairs. 

Unable to stand by himself as Henry had done, Somerset’s 
choice between factions could only lead him to the Reformers. 
Besides his own convictions, which led him in that direction, 
his social position dictated the same choice. The older nobi- 
lity were either avowed leaders of the Catholic party, as the 
Howards, or leant in that direction in matters of religious 
dogma, as De Vere and Talbot. The nobility attached to the 
Reformation and the conformists, who had given to Henry 
their outward adhesion, were chiefly creations of the last reign. 
Somerset himself was one of them; and the parvenw blood of 
Seymour, scorned and hated as such by these proud relics of 
the older baronage, naturally sought refuge and support with 
those pedigrees which stood on a similar footing. But to se- 
cure the support of this party an onward movement in the Re- 
formation was absolutely necessary; and Somerset only obeyed 
that sternest of all dictates when he became the leader of the 
Protestant revolt against the Middle-Scheme of the deceased 
king. So that, after allowing the first demonstrations of the 
Protestants to produce their effect on the public mind, the 
Protector gave the movement “the formal sanction of the 
government.” “A general order is given for the purification of 
the churches,” to adopt Mr. Froude’s marginal summaries. 
“ Tmages are put away, windows broken, and walls whitewashed. 
A general visitation is instituted. A Book of Homilies is is- 
sued, with instructions for the clergy. The behaviour of the 
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country clergy to be inquired into. Ancient customs are to 
be discontinued.” We fully agree with Mr. Froude that this 
was going too fast and too far. As he remarks in his admir- 
able manner, “the spirit of the innovations was destructive 
merely, and customs which were interwoven in the details of 
common life could not rudely be torn away with impunity. 
To most men habit is the moral costume which saves them 
from barbarism ; and although there are costumes which may 
be worse than nakedness, it is one thing to do what is right, it 
is another to do it rightly and at the right opportunity.” The 
policy was an unsound one; but the question recurs, On whom 
does the responsibility of its being considered necessary rest ? 
and was it not, with all its faults and its inevitable provoca- 
tives to reaction, a nobler and healthier policy than that under 
which the living thought of England was compressed during 
the reign of Henry? We may lament the immediate conse- 
quences of the withdrawal of a strong hand, but when its con- 
tinuance carried with it the demoralisation of a nation, is it 
not better that men should think and act honestly, even at the 
expense of some intolerance and fanaticism? Religious per- 
secution was the offspring of the reign of Henry; and if it 
had now ceased to be regulated by the interests or caprices of 
a king, it gained, surely, in its moral influence on both per- 
secutors and persecuted by being dictated by sincere convic- 
tion in a considerable portion of the nation, however narrow 
and however deplorable. 

But under Somerset the reforming movement, though vex- 
atious and intolerant as respected the feelings and convictions 
of a large portion of the nation, was mildness itself when con- 
trasted with the authorised persecutions of the reign of Henry. 
A Protestant face was indeed put by the hand of authority on 
the public services of religion, but the first Act of Uniformity, 
in January 1549, was on the whole a moderate measure; the 
second of the year 1552, which went a stage farther, was not 
passed till after the execution of Somerset. It was upon the ex- 
treme Protestants themselves, the “ Anabaptists” and “ Arians” 
rather than the Romanists, that the severer penalties of the 
law were visited. 

The difficulty against which Somerset had really to contend, 
in religious as well as civil matters, was well and emphatically 
stated by the shrewd diplomatist Sir William Paget. “Society 
in a realm,” he wrote to the Protector, “doth consist and is 
maintained by means of religion and law; and these two or one 
wanting, farewell all just society, government, justice. I fear 
at home is neither. Zhe use of the old religion is forbidden; the 
use of the new is not yet printed in the stomachs of eleven of twelve 
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parts of the realm.” The legacy of selfishness, unregulated by 


fixed and deeply-rooted religious convictions, which Henry had 
bequeathed to England in the persons of the leading men of 
his court, produced its natural effects in the lower ranks of 
society. There can be conceived no crisis in the life of a na- 
tion, as there is none in that of an individual, more dangerous 
than a change in religious faith. The old standard of authority 
in the mind once removed, any new one, however conscientiously 
set up in its place, cannot escape from the conditions of its 
origin. It must rely entirely upon its continued hold on the 
intellectual apprehension of those of whose moral conduct it is 
become the arbiter. The symbol of faith is not external enough 
to be always respected, even when appreciated; and the human 
mind is too apt to deceive itself by juggling tricks, to become 
with safety the sole basis of religious belief. The natural dan- 
gers of such a transitional state had been aggravated by the 
restrictive and arbitrary impositions of Henry. There was no 
traditional feeling to support the anomalous creed which the 
king sought to impose; and the terrors of the civil arm left to 
the mind of most men only one escape in a continual tamper- 
ing with their consciences so as to force their convictions 
within the letter of the religion prescribed by law. All respect 
was soon lost for what was so little respected by themselves ; 
and the accession of Edward found a nation with the outward 
forms of religious faith, but with the foundations of morality 
seriously undermined. Such a state of things was not incon- 
sistent with religious fanaticism. The intellectual adherence 
to a particular creed survived, and was exaggerated by a con- 
sciousness of its reality having become doubtful. And when 
this creed gained a healthier freedom of growth under the 
auspices of the Protector, the weeds which had grown up with 
it not unfrequently detracted from its seemliness, and threat- 
ened to choke it altogether. Somerset himself had not escaped 
unscathed from this dangerous ordeal, with the untoward con- 
sequences of which he had to contend in the body of the nation. 
It was a necessary danger from which no great religious move- 
ment can be exempted, and it is no serious disparagement to 
Somerset’s abilities that he failed to cope successfully with it, 
and was overwhelmed by the consequences of the very movement 
which it was his duty and his necessity to foster and promote. 
But this very moral deterioration in Englishmen since the 
Reformation, which perplexed and distressed Latimer and Gil- 
pin, and the more earnest Reformers, was the means of bringing 
out into strong relief the nobler and purer characteristics of the 
Protector. Perhaps his own position as a parvenw may have 
had something to do with the result ; if so, however, the fact is 
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nearly a solitary one in the history of parvenus; but certiin it is 
that the sympathies of the reforming Protector lay with that 
class of his countrymen who had suffered most in consequence of 
the Reformation, and who had most reason to look back to the 
times of crass ignorance and full stomachs. The lower classes 
in the country districts, who depended most of all on those in 
immediate local authority over them, had experienced to a 
frightful extent the consequences of the substitution of the de- 
moralised selfishness of individuals for the customary benevo- 
lence of eleemosynary corporations, and of the grasping acqui- 
sitiveness of struggling aspirants for court favour, for the open- 
handed hospitality of former times. Men’s hearts seemed to have 
grown hard in proportion as their consciences had become rest- 
less. The Reformation had, like the Gospel, in its promulgation 
brought any thing but peace and happiness into the households 
of England. Old ties had been rent asunder ; old laws repealed 
or violated with impunity. Prices had risen, wages had fallen. 
Wealth seemed to have passed away from the generality, and to 
have concentrated itself in the persons of a comparatively few 
individuals. Dress and expenditure on the part of these wealthy 
few was lavish, without any sensibly beneficial influence on 
those below. Somerset’s own household was magnificent be- 
yond all the just requirements of his position. Others with 
less excuse followed his example; while the working classes 
covered the highways with their poverty-stricken and starving 
multitudes, and were ready to commit their lives and fortunes 
to any enterprise, however desperate, which offered an escape 
from their intolerable misery. Somerset, selfish and self-indul- 
gent though he was in some things, felt keenly this result of 
the movement of which he was the recognised head, and, en- 
couraged by such men as Latimer, tried with earnest sinccrity 
to grapple with its evils. But in his attempts to moderate the 
grasping spirit of the landholders, and to restrain the victims, 
partly of their selfishness, partly of inevitable social changes, 
from resorting to violent and excessive means of redress, he 
almost wholly failed; nor was he wise in some of the methods 
he adopted to effect his end. He failed to obtain for the people 
what he desired ; he provoked, with fatal results to himself, the 
hatred of the landowners. He fell, the victim of intrigues, in 
which personal selfishness was thinly veiled by the hypocrisy 
of public motives, though only too much helped to success by 
the manifest errors and misfortunes of the government; he 
succumbed before a man in whom the demoralising influences 
of the previous reign had worked more fatally, because on a 
less noble soil; but in falling Somerset left behind him his 
surest title to esteem in the eyes of posterity, and his strongest 
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appeal to their commiseration and allowance for his failings in 
the love of the common people, of which not even failure and 
the scaffold could rob him. 

The second ruler of England during the nominal reign of 
Edward was John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and Duke of 
Northumberland. The son of Henry VIL’s favourite and the 
father of Elizabeth’s favourite, he himself enjoyed until the 
death of Edward an uninterrupted course of progressive ad- 
vancement. We cannot introduce him better than by giving at 
length the character with which he is ushered into the pages of 
Mr. Froude’s history: “Perfectly free from vague enthusiasm, 
in his faults and in his virtues he was alike distinguished from 
the Protector. Shrewd, silent, cunning, and plausible, he had 
avoided open collision with the uncle of the king; he had 
been employed upon the northern border, where he had done 
his own work skilfully; and if he had opposed Somerset’s 
imprudent schemes, he had submitted like the rest, as long as 
submission was possible. He had the art of gaining influence 
by affecting to disclaim a desire for it; and in his letters, of 
which many remain in the State-Paper Office, there is a tone 
of studied moderation, a seeming disinterestedness, a thought- 
ful anxiety for others. With something of the reality, some- 
thing of the affectation of high qualities, with great personal 
courage, and a coolness which never allowed him to be off his 
guard, he had a character well fitted to impose on others, be- 
cause, first of all, it is likely that he had imposed upon himself.” 
This is a portrait which, from its indistinctness in some points, 
might easily be converted by an advocate of Northumberland 
into a panegyric. Indeed, not merely plausible palliations, 
but undisguised panegyrics, have been based on much fewer 
historical concessions in the case of other great men. But in 
the pages of Mr. Froude Dudley’s character grows darker and 
darker as the narrative advances, until the portrait, if more 
distinct and consistent in itself, is scarcely reconcilable with 
the qualities awarded to him in the foregoing passage. In the 
closing scenes of Northumberland’s career we miss the intel- 
lectual clearness and the shrewd watchfulness which are made 
the leading features in this earlier portrait. His mental capacity 
scarcely raises him above our contempt, any more than his 
moral weakness. He was, perhaps, an example of that class 
of minds whose endowments are special, and, we might say, 
professional in their character, and who consequently are un- 
equal to the wider demands from the administrator of the 
multiform business of a great state; who are brave with- 
out possessing the calm self-possession of true and sustained 
courage, are clever and shrewd without deeper intuitions of 
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nobler ends, and consequently with a defective insight into 
the more subtle distinctions of human character, and who rise 
rather through the expectations excited by the completeness of 
their own qualifications for a secondary position, than from any 
great affectation on their part of virtues which they have no 
intention of permanently displaying. Northumberland, too, it 
must be recollected, had his grave disadvantages to contend 
with in the outset of his government. He rose on the ruins of 
a man who had perished in the fullness of his popularity with 
a large portion of the nation ; he had all the odium with the 
people of ingratitude to his former benefactor ; nor, even if it be 
true that it had come to be matter of life and death between 
them, and that Somerset’s existence menaced that of Northum- 
berland, could the successful anticipator of the fatal blow hope 
to obtain the sympathy attaching to his popular victim. The 
heyday of the Reformation had gone by when he succeeded 
to the helm of affairs. The bright visions which had attended 
the opening years of Edward’s reign had passed away. All 
the worst features of the Reforming movement, in its harsh 
narrowness and its tainted advocates, had been pressing upon 
public attention. The clouds were fast gathering which 
threatened a return of civil convulsions, if not of the darkness 
of a Popish restoration ; and Northumberland was called upon 
to ride the whirlwind for which he was only partially answer-. 
able. The braver and better spirits among the Reformers openly 
denounced the evil and bewailed the inevitable consequences. 
The more timid, such as Cranmer, after contributing their 
share to the mischief by violations of law and justice, shrank 
back into a corner, and busied themselves in the humbler work 
of forging new fetters for the conscience in forty-two Protes- 
tant articles of faith. But Northumberland at any rate stood 
to his post, and fought his increasingly doubtful battle with 
the boldness of a desperate gambler, though not of a foreseeing 
statesman ; and upon Northumberland first of all fell the con- 
sequences of his own rash errors and his own ambitious crimes. 

The state of feeling in England on religious matters in the 
closing year of Edward’s reign may be described with tolerable 
accuracy in Mr. Froude’s own words. Speaking of the rising 
prospects of Mary, he says: 

“ A return of communion with the See of Rome was unthought of. 
Mary herself was not supposed to desire what, in common with the 
rest of the country, she had renounced under her father. A return to 
the constitution of religion as her father left it [7] was probably the wish 
of three-quarters of the English nation. The orthodox Catholics were 
outraged by the imprisonment of the bishops, and the establishment 
by law of opinions which they accounted as heresy. The moderate 
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English party had no sympathy with a tyranny which had thrust the 
views of foreign Reformers by force upon the people. Even the 
citizens of London, where Protestantism had the strongest hold, had 
been offended by the offensive combination of sacrilege and spoliation 
with a pedantry which could not bear the sound of the church-hells, 
and regarded an organ as impious. The clergy, at the moment when 
the king’s illness became serious, were being subjected to a compulsory 
subscription to the Forty-two Articles, under pain of ejection from 
their benefices ; while the universal corruption of public functionaries, 
the sufferings of the poor, the ruin of the currency, and the embarrass- 
ment of the finances, reflected double discredit on the opinions of 
which these were considered the results.” 


This picture, perhaps too universally sombre in its colouring, is 
meant by the historian to be confined to the reign of Edward, 
and the fuller development of the Reformation under him ; but 
much of it was transferred, there can be little doubt, from the pre- 
ceding reign, and only an additional intensity imparted to it by 
time. The torrent burst its bounds in one direction when the bar- 


‘riers which held it were withdrawn by the death of Henry; but its 


pent-up waters had gathered much of their impetuous strength 
from the violent restraint which had been laid upon their natural 
progress. The Reformation, under Edward, it is true, brought 
upon the land much immediate evil and misery—it also, however, 
entailed upon it many lasting blessings: it swept away much 
that was venerable in the eyes of contemporaries, but it also re- 
moved at once, and for ever, many customary abuses and de- 
grading superstitions, which would probably have yielded only 
toa hand of violence. The returning wave of superstition never 
again could attain to the same water-mark. The English nation, 
though, as a whole, it repudiated the extreme form to which the 
Reformation had been pushed, would never again tolerate with 
the same patience even the mitigated Catholicism of the days 
of Henry. The church-system of Edward disappeared with 
small regret along with those who had brought discredit upon 
it by their selfish ambition ; but it had gained sufficient hold 
on the mind of the nation to revive, with happier auspices, 
when purified from the alloy of worldly selfishness by the fires 
of Smithfield. 

The Protestant revolt having run its course, and been brought 
to a premature conclusion, the Catholic reaction, in its turn, 
occupied the field. It began with all the prestige of the seem- 
ingly disastrous failure of its rival. It had escaped, by the 
force of accomplished events, from the false position in which 
it was placed, in the reign of Henry, between an unpopular 
dependence on Rome and the quasi-Catholic convictions of the 
king. It might become more completely national than the Church 
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had yet been since the commencement of the century, if it would 
only refrain from the error of becoming papal. In the public 
feeling towards its royal patron were united the national attach- 
ment paid to the lineal successor of an ancient line of kings, and 
the respect felt for her fidelity to her religious convictions under 
every trial. The gallant spirit with which Mary had thrown 
herself into the contest for her crown, against the timid dis- 
suasions of the imperial ambassador, and in spite of the anxious 
forebodings of the worldly-wise Charles V., had cast a cer- 
tain halo of greatness about her character, which was reflected 
upon the religion with which she had identified herself. Under 
Henry, the Catholic religion might be fairly said to have been 
placed at a disadvantage, which prevented its intrinsic merits 
from being estimated. Now, freed from embarrassing tradi- 
tions, and with the aid of that popular forgetfulness of long-past 
evils which is a most powerful agent in all restorations, it 
started under the happiest auspices; and nothing but gross 
incapacity in its managers, or its inherent badness and incom- 
patibility with English society, could bring about any but a 
favourable issue. 

Of the Catholic reactionary movement, Mary herself is, 
we need hardly say, the central figure. To her royal courage 
it owed its great success at the outset; to her obstinate ad- 
herence to what she considered the line of policy dictated by 
duty it owed its first difficulties, and to her morbid eagerness 
for a Spanish husband its imminent danger of a sudden fatal 
catastrophe ; to her undaunted bearing alone in the crisis which 
she had herself provoked it again owed its safety and triumph ; 
to her growing fanaticism and increasingly gloomy bigotry it 
owes, in a great degree, the hateful associations of the blazing 
fagot and the martyr’s stake, with which its doctrines have 
been ever since clouded in the eyes of Englishmen ; and with 
her death disappeared the last chance of upholding that system 
which the imperious will of Henry had not been able to deprive 
of the affections of a large portion of the nation, and of which 
the temporary triumph of its adversaries, during the reign of 
Edward, had only served to demonstrate the inherent strength. 

Mary is Mr. Froude’s most successful historical portrait. He 
has just enough sympathy with the daughter of Henry VIII.— 
just enough appreciation of those among the higher qualities of 
the Tudor family which Mary displayed—just enough dislike to 
the more uncompromising Protestants, who were a trouble and 
offence to Henry and a difficulty to Elizabeth,—to counterbal- 
ance his natural antagonism to the Romish queen as the zealous 
undoer of the work of her father. Mary’s English characteristics 
were almost entirely confined to those qualities of undaunted 
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eourage and indomitable and unflinching persistence in a once- 
conceived purpose, which the Tudors shared with their subjects. 
In other respects she was essentially Spanish in her feelings 
and ideas. It was more than a political or religious fancy which 
led her to yearn for the match with Philip of Spain. It was 
rather an instinct of her physical and mental constitution. She 
felt as a Spaniard even when she acted and spoke as an Eng- 
lish-woman. The fashion of her mind and her daily habits 
had all the stiffand proud formality of the Spanish court; her 
bearing might inspire respect, where her minute and morbid 
devoteeism did not provoke contempt, but it failed to rouse 
enthusiasm or secure warm affection. Her character was natu- 
rally honest and straightforward; and she only deviated from 
truth and practised dissimulation where the superior interests 
of her Church or the persuasions of her most trusted advisers 
had convinced her that it was pardonable, and even her duty so 
to do. On the whole, we think she was more conscientious than 
Mr. Froude has succeeded in proving that Henry was, or than 
he is likely to be able to succeed in proving Elizabeth to have 
been. But, though an honest and brave queen, Mary had few 
statesmanlike qualities. Her end was single and set clearly 
before her, but the ways by which she walked towards it were 
ill-chosen,—selected with little regard to the necessities of her 
position. All delay was to her mind a sin, as well as a heavy 
weight of misery. The early circumstances of her life had 
tinged with a morbid character all her impressions and im- 
pulses, whether sanguine or the reverse. For years she had 
brooded over her mother’s wrongs, her own withheld rights, 
and the growing desolation of the Church of God. She then 
figured herself as one who had been destined by Heaven to 
wear out a long martyrdom of sorrow and humiliation, and she 
strung up her nerves to the trial, and suffered all her warmer and 
more hopeful feelings to be frozen into a cold, unmoved, death- 
like endurance. When the unpopularity and errors of Northum- 
berland, and the rising enthusiasm of the English people in her 
cause, seemed to invite her from her retirement to the struggles 
of the world, a new light flashed upon her as to her destined 
mission. The first stage of her trial had been passed through 
with faithfulness, and Heaven had rewarded her by choosing 
her, thus approved by suffering, for the nobler work of reésta- 
blishing the fallen altars in the high places in the land. She 
felt herself an apostle now instead of a martyr, and, with the 
sword of faith in her hand, she went forth, resolute to allow no 
danger to herself to deter her, no worldly distrust of the guid- 
ance and help of Heaven to discourage or hold her back. What 
could be more opposed to the results of human reasoning than 
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her present elevation? Who, after such a demonstration of the 
high purpose of God, should dare to doubt or falter in the path 
He had pointed out? The imperial ambassador and his impe- 
rial master might hesitate, and suggest caution and delay ;— 
but had they not done so when hesitation and delay would have 
consigned her to the Tower-prisons instead of the palace? Her 
English Catholic advisers might hint at compromises, and speak 
of accomplished and irrevocable acts of ecclesiastical spoliation. 
She might be forced to yield for the time for want of imme- 
diate instruments of her wishes: hut the conviction, and the 
determination to act on the conviction, remained fixed in her 
breast, awaiting the first opportunity for action. Philip him- 
self—a bigot, but a politician—-might shrink from the conse- 
quences in a wider point of view of running counter to the 
rooted feelings of the nation. The Pope himself might counte- 
nance, or even suggest gentler methods; but Mary had a divine 
commission in her own heart’s faith, of which even papal infal- 
libility could only imperfectly read the import, and which called 
upon her to be up and doing while the light of day still con- 
tinued, lest the night of heretic darkness should suddenly 
return, in which no such work might be done. 

Mr. Froude has disentangled very skilfully the natural dis- 
position of Mary from the policy dictated by her sense of religious 
duty, and imposed upon her by the constant solicitations of 
advisers. The deaths both of Northumberland and of Lady 
Jane Grey must be attributed to the last rather than the former 
motive. Mary, when we can catch a glimpse of her herself, apart 
fromthe religious fanatic and the Catholic politician, seems to 
have been far from cruel in her disposition. She had not the 
fierceness of her father, and, except perhaps in the solitary case 
of Cranmer, cannot be held to have been vindictive. Let but the 
triumph and restoration of the true religion be assured, and it 
was enough for Mary. In her domestic relations the queen ap- 
pears in a less pleasing light. We can excuse her ill-concealed 
hatred of Elizabeth, the presumptive heiress to the crown, in 
the flower of her youth and beauty, the darling of one party, 
the hope and object of increasing interest to the whole nation. 
But the manner in which the jealousy of the queen was dis- 
played towards the daughter of Anne Boleyn exhibits most of 
the weaknesses of her character, both intellectual and moral. 
In the slight notices of Elizabeth given in these volumes we 
see the first shadowings forth of what promises to be after all 
the leading interest of Mr. Froude’s history ; and it is some ex- 
cuse for Mary that even now we seem to grudge, as many did 
in those days, the years which are to elapse before the curtain 
falls on her chequered fortunes, and rises again on the glories 
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of her more highly-gifted rival. Mary was not wanting in that 
amount of penetration which jealousy, particularly in a woman, 
gives into the character of another ; and the result of her read- 
ing of the mind of Elizabeth was the bitter conviction, which 
she vainly endeavoured to stifle, that she would succeed in 
overturning all that Mary had so eagerly rebuilt. The queen’s 
relations with her husband, Philip, are even less pleasing ; and 
we agree with Mr. Froude that the picture is one to be hastily 
sketched, and escaped from as quickly as possible. The self- 
deluded and doting bride of a husband on whom she had been 
forced, in spite of his scarcely dissembled distaste and repug- 
nance, the haggard and careworn woman, never young in her 
feelings, and now no longer young in years, aping the passionate 
and love-sick humours of a girl, is no pleasing spectacle in any 
one, and least of all in aqueen. Philip is but slightly sketched 
by the historian, except in his more sensual aspects. The finished 
portrait of the master of the invincible Armada is, we suppose, 
reserved for the. more brilliant age of Elizabeth. Of a future 
matrimonial alliance with that princess, according to Mr. 
Froude, he entertained some idea even during the life of 
Mary ; and this last fact (if true) is all that is wanting to fill 
up the cup of bitterness which the unhappy queen had to drink 
to the dregs. 

Besides Mary, if we pass by the imperial ambassador, 
Renard, who is more a politician than a Catholic enthusiast, 
the principal figures in the reactionary party are Gardiner, 
Bonner, and Pole. Of these, Gardiner is the most interesting, 
as being the type of those religionists in England who were 
good Catholics, but bad Papists; who were vehement to the 
extremities of fire and the axe against doctrinal heretics, but 
would not have been unwilling to see the foreign and semi- 
political authority of the Papal See shaken off. Although in 
the height of the reaction under Mary, and with the recollec- 
tion of his sufferings under a Protestant king fresh in his mind, 
Gardiner made a contrite recantation of his acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the church assumed by Henry, there can be 
no doubt that his real feelings were adverse to the pretensions 
of Rome. Like most men, Catholic and Protestant, he had to a 
certain extent compromised himself under Henry on other points. 
Even Latimer, bold and. uncompromising in other cases, seems 
to have shrunk back from confronting the real crimes of that 
king ; and in his most plain-speaking discourses adopts a tone 
of satire calculated rather to tickle the ears than move the 
conscience of his royal auditor. We must not, then, blame 
Gardiner if he too stood less on the dignity of what he believed 
to be truth than might have been expected from his general 
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character. The reforming era under Edward afforded hin— 
as the Marian reaction afforded the more sincere Protestants— 
an opportunity of redeeming his time-serving conduct, and 
of regaining the respect, if not the approval, of posterity. 
The coarse brutality of Bonner, which gained for him, in the 
popular imagination, even an undue share of the detestation 
with which the agents of the Marian persecutions were loaded, 
serves as an excellent foil to the polished, scholarly, and some- 
what jesuitical fanaticism of Gardiner. Both, again, are con- 
trasted strikingly with the burning zeal of Cardinal Pole, in 
whom the spirit of Peter the Hermit seemed to have become 
again incarnate, preaching a holy war against a new army of 
infidel heretics. This fiery and uncompromising evangelist of 
Rome seems to have personified the doctrines he was combating; 
and to have been almost incapable of a religious controversy in 
which he could not enter a field of deadly combat with some 
individual and representative foe. On Henry, as the incarna- 
tion of royal usurpation on the rights of holy Church and the 
Satan of the religious faith of England, he poured forth the 
vials of his wrath with small discretion as to facts, and less 
reserve as to language. Perhaps something of the lingering 
hatred of the more legitimate Plantagenets for the descendant 
of Katherine Swinford mingled unconsciously with this per- 
sonal controversy. Like Mary, he had waited in sackcloth 
and ashes the termination of the days of the Church’s desola- 
tion under Edward. When Mary entered on her enthusiastic 
enterprise, he was the one who most completely sympathised 
with her feelings,—perhaps the only one who did so. The 
wary caution of the Emperor, and Gardiner’s jealous and 
English distrust of the uncompromising advocate of Papal 
supremacy, kept him for some time from the scene of the 
growing triumphs of Catholicism. Again and again he im- 
plored to be allowed to place his foot on his native soil, confi- 
dent that his presence would be sufficient to set a stamp of per- 
manence on the reaction. When at length he was permitted to 
return, the way had been made smooth before him, and he 
had only to perform the congenial and joyful task of welcom- 
ing back to the fold of Rome, and solemnly absolving, in the 
name of the holy father, a repentant nation and their ecstatic 
sovereign. This solemn scene of national humiliation is de- 
scribed by Mr. Froude in one of his most graphic passages; and 
we could not select a fitter illustration of the spirit in which 
he has treated the history of the Catholic reaction. In a few 
words he had previously set before us the external portrait of 
the Cardinal: “He was now fifty-four years old, and he had 
passed but little of his life in England; yet his features had 
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not wholly lost their English character. He had the arched 
eyebrow, and the delicately cut cheek, and prominent eye of the 
beautiful Plantagenet face; a long, brown, curling beard flowed 
down upon his chest, which it almost covered; the mouth was 
weak and slightly open; the lips were full and pouting; the 
expression difficult to read.” The Lords and Commons had 
agreed, with what Mr. Froude calls “dangerous unanimity,” to 
make their formal submission to Rome : 


“ And now St. Andrew’s Day was come ; a day, as was then hoped, 
which would be remembered with awe and gratitude through all ages 
of English history. Being the festival of the institution of the Order 
of the Golden Fleece, high mass was sung in the morning in West- 
minster Abbey ; Philip, Alva, and Ruy Gomez attended in their robes, 
with six hundred Spanish cavaliers. The Knights of the Garter were 
present in gorgeous costume, and nave and transept were thronged 
with the blended chivalry of England and Castile. 1t was two o’clock 
before the service was concluded. Philip returned to the palace to 
dinner, and the brief November afternoon was drawing. in when the 
parliament reassembled at the palace. At the upper end of the great 
hall a square platform had now been raised several steps above the 
floor ; on which three chairs were placed as before; two under a 
canopy of cloth-of-gold, for the king and queen, a third on the right, 
removed a little distance from them, for the legate. Below the plat- 
form benches were placed longitudinally towards either wall. The 
bishops sat on the side of the legate, the lay peers opposite them on 
the left. The Commons sat on rows of cross benches in front, and 
beyond them were the miscellaneous crowd of spectators, sitting or 
standing as they could find room. The cardinal, who had passed the 
morning at Lambeth, was conducted across the water in a state barge 
by Lord Arundel and six other peers. The king received him at the 
gate, and, leaving his suite in the care of the Duke of Alva, who was 
instructed to find them places, he accompanied Philip into the room 
adjoining the hall, where Mary, whose situation was supposed to pre- 
vent her from unnecessary exertion, was waiting for them. The royal 
procession was formed. Arundel and tlie Lords passed in to their 
places. The king and queen, with Pole in his legate’s robes, ascended 
the steps of the platform, and took their seats. 

When the stir which had been caused by their entrance was over, 
Gardiner mounted a tribune ; and in the now fast-waning light he 
bowed to the king and queen, and declared the resolution at which the 
Houses had arrived. Then turning to the Lords and Commons, he 
asked if they continued in the same mind, Four hundred voices 
answered, ‘We do.’ ‘ Will you then,’ he said, ‘ that I proceed in your 
names to supplicate for our absolution, that we may be received again 
into the body of the holy Catholic Church, under the Pope, the 
supreme head thereof? Again the voices assented. The Chancellor 
drew a scroll from under his robe, ascended the platform, and presented 
it unfolded on his knee to the queen. The queen looked through it, 
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gave it to Philip, who looked through it also, and returned it. The 
Chancellor then rose and read aloud as follows : 

‘We, the Lords spiritual and temporal, and the Commons of the 
present Parliament assembled, representing the whole body of the 
realm of England, and dominions of the same, in our own names parti- 
cularly, and also of the said body universally, in this our supplication 
directed to your Majesties—with most humble suit that it may by your 
gracious intercession and means be exhibited to the most reverend 
father in God the Lord Cardinal Pole, legate, sent specially hither 
from our most holy father Pope Julius the Third and the See Apos- 
tolic of Rome—do declare ourselves very sorry and repentant for the 
schism and disobedience committed in this realm and dominions of the 
same against the said See Apostolic, either by making, agreeing, or 
executing any laws, ordinances, or commandments against the supre- 
macy of the said See, or otherwise doing or speaking what might im- 
pugn the same; offering ourselves, and promising by this our suppli- 
cation that, for a token and knowledge of our said repentance, we 
be, and shall be always, ready, under and with the authority of your 
Majesties, to do that which shall be in us for the abrogation and re- 
pealing of the said laws and ordinances in this present parliament, as 
well for ourselves as for the whole body whom we represent. Where- 
upon we most humbly beseech your Majesties, as persons undefiled in 
the offences of this body towards the Holy See—which nevertheless God 
by his providence hath made subject to your Majesties—so to set forth 
this our most humble suit that we may obtain from the See Apostolic, 
by the said most reverend father, as well particularly as universally, 
absolution, release, and discharge from all danger of such censures and 
sentences as by the laws of the Church we be fallen in ; and that we 
may, as children repentant, be received into the bosom and unity of 
Christ’s Church ; so as this noble realm, with all the members thereof, 
may, in unity and perfect obedience to the See Apostolic and Pope for 
the time being, serve God and your Majesties, to the furtherance and 
advancement of his honour and glory.’ 

Having completed the reading, the chancellor again presented the 
petition. The king and queen went through the forms of intercession, 
and a secretary read aloud, first, the legate’s original commission, and, 
next, the all-important extended form of it. 

Pole’s share of the ceremony was now to begin. 

He first spoke a few words from his seat. ‘Much indeed,’ he 
said, ‘the English nation had to thank the Almighty for recalling them i 
to his fold. Once again God had given a token of his special favour 
to the realm ; for as this nation, in the time of the Primitive Church, 
was the first to be called out of the darkness of heathenism, so now 
they were the first to whom God had given grace to repent of their 
schism ; and if their repentance was sincere, how would the angels, 
who rejoice at the conversion of a single sinner, triumph at the re- 
covery of a great and noble people.’ 

He moved to rise; Mary and Philip, seeing that the crisis was 
approaching, fell on their knees, and the assembly dropped at their 
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example ; while, in dead silence, across the dimly-lighted hall came 
the low, awful words of the absolution. 

‘Our Lord Jesus Christ, which with his most precious blood hath 
redeemed us and washed us from all our sins and iniquities, that he 
might purchase unto himself a glorious spouse without spot or wrinkle, 
whom the Father hath appointed head over all his Church,—he by his 
mercy absolves you, and we, by apostolic authority given unto us by the 
most holy Lord Pope Julius the Third, his vicegerent on earth, do ab- 
solve and deliver you, and every of you, with this whole realm and the 
dominions thereof, from all heresy and schism, and from all and every 
judgment, censure, and pain for that cause incurred ; and we do 
restore you again into the unity of our Mother the holy Church, in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ 

Amidst the hushed breathing every tone was audible, and at the 
pauses were heard the smothered sobs of the queen. ‘Amen, amen,’ 
rose in answer from many voices. Some were really affected ; some 
were caught for the moment with a contagion which it was hard to 
resist ; some threw themselves weeping in each other’s arms. King, 
queen, and parliament, rising from their knees, went immediately— 
the legate leading—into the chapel of the palace, where the choir, with 
the rolling organ, sang Ze Deum; and Pole closed the scene with a 
benediction from the altar.” 


From the apostles of the triumphant Roman Church we 
must turn again to the fallen Church of Henry and Edward, 
degraded now to the condition of a seditious heresy. As we 
have said, the Reformation appeared for the first time in its 
true and pure colour in the fiery trials of Smithfield. We had 
now the reality of Protestantism face to face in its strength with 
undisguised Romanism. No royal patronage, no baneful worldly 
prosperity, lowered the character and obscured the merits of the 
reformed faith. Latimer, Ridley, and even Cranmer stood for- 
ward in a strength of dignified courage which man alone could 
not give. Of Cranmer we have hinted our less favourable 
appreciation than that given by Mr. Froude. There is some- 
thing, to our apprehension, which is more than amiable sensi- 
tiveness in the manner in which on several occasions he shrank 
from the call of duty. There is too much of the flattery of a 
courtier in his subserviency to the wishes of Henry; there is too 
much of personal spite in his treatment of Gardiner during the 
reign of Edward ; there is something too painfully ignominious 
in the circumstances of his recantation—however nobly itself 
recanted—under the terrors of Mary’s inquisitors. But the 
last scenes of his life hinder us from passing any severer judg- 
ment on Cranmer than that he, perhaps more than any other 
man, suffered morally from being involved in the confused and 
tangled meshes of that royal Middle-Scheme, from the snares 
of which two successive religious revolutions rescued the English 
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national character, and practically established the fact that 
in the two honest extremes, rather than in the dishonest via 
media, are to be recognised the true elements of England’s 
greatness, 

To our previous knowledge of the royal victim of the Ca- 
tholic triumph under Mary,—‘“the Twelfth-day queen,” the 
unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, Mr. Froude adds little beyond his 
sanction to the general meed of enthusiastic praise bestowed on 
her noble disposition and remarkable attainments in learning. 
But the shrinking reluctance which she displayed in accepting, 
and the thankful indifference with which she gave up her phan- 
tom title, might be quite as much indications of a mind unequal 
to the crisis, as of a high-minded superiority to selfish ambition. 
The manner, however, in which she succeeded in nerving her 
unstable though well-meaning father to undergo his fate with 
dignity, and without flinching from his religious convictions, is a 
clear indication, along with her own firm though gentle bearing, 
of something above the ordinary virtues of a devoted martyr. 
For her death the imperial ambassador seems to be primarily re- 
sponsible ; but who is to bear the fearful responsibility of the 
later persecutions which converted England into mere religious 
shambles it is not so easy to determine. Mr. Froude lays the 
burden on Cardinal Pole; but his reasons are at the best but 
plausible inferences, and all his references to the Cardinal savour 
a little too much of the rancour of the apologist of Henry against 
his most violent calumniator, not to make us pause before impli- 
citly receiving such an imputation. If we are not mistaken, 
there are writings of Pole in which a more moderate course is 
recommended; and, zealot as he was, this is not inconsistent with 
his character. He was an Englishman after all in many of his 
feelings; and England once brought into submission to Rome, 
he had less genius for destroying a prostrate enemy than for 
combating him on equal terms, or bearding him in the fullness 
of his power. Has not Mr. Froude touched on the more pro- 
bable authorship of these cruelties when he describes the in- 
creasing gloom, the feelings of wounded sensibility, the bitter 
disappointment of the queen herself? It is not necessary to 
picture her as a monster of wickedness if we accept this solution. 
She thought, doubtless, that in this, as in every thing that had 
gone before, she was strictly fulfilling her duty to God. But 
the future looked dark for the prospects of Catholicism in Eng- 
land. She felt that her own days were numbered. The long- 
cherished hopes of a child to succeed her, and to be cradled in 
the faith of her ancestors, had faded away. She could not, 
she saw, prevent the succession of Elizabeth. Elizabeth, she 
knew, was bound over by the circumstances of her mother’s 
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marriage to the cause of the Reformation. How could she save 
the Church from this great impending danger? By no long- 
continued policy, by no gradual removal of the elements of evil 
could this now be effected. The medicine must be sharp and 
immediate in itsaction. She might so crush the hateful heresy, 
so maim it of all its leading members, that not even the good- 
will of Elizabeth would be able to infuse new vitality into the 
shapeless body. At any rate it was her duty to try; and when 
she had resolved on this, there were many inferior agents to sti- 
mulate her zeal, and few in a superior position willing or able 
to stay her hand. She failed in her violence even more de- 
cidedly than her father had done with his ambiguous Middle- 
Scheme. He had at least lowered the tone of the movement 
which he could not altogether guide in the path he had deter- 
mined for it. She by a baptism of blood only gave it a new and 
nobler title to the affections of the English nation. 

Under Elizabeth, the idea of a Middle-Scheme between pure 
Protestantism and Catholicism was partially revived, though in 
a modified form. This is not the occasion to speak of the merits 
or demerits of that “Anglican” platform; but the Puritan 
Revolution of the next century, and the Nonconformist disrup- 
tion of the Protestant Church in England in the present day, 
do not say much for the wisdom, in a broader and far-sighted 
view, of the second via media of the Tudor princes. 


Art. X.—THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


Scenes from Clerical Life. By George Eliot. 2 vols. Blackwood. 
1858. 

Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 3 vols. Blackwood. 1859. 

The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. 3 vols. Blackwood. 1860. 


Tue genius which has distinguished the most successful of 
recent English novelists has been the growth of a very light 
intellectual soil. It has been a social inspiration; the spirit of 
some special social atmosphere has entered into them, and all 
their individual creations have been possessed with it too. Miss 
. Austen, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Trollope, are all novelists of this 
class. Their characters all stand on one level, breathe the same 
social air, are delineated with great accuracy down to the same 
very inconsiderable depth, and no farther ;—all, in short, are 
bas-reliefs cut out on the same surface. All of them are per- 
fectly inexhaustible in resource on the special social ground they 
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choose, and quite incapable of varying it. And all of them dis- 
appoint us in not giving more insight into those deeper roots 
of character which lie beneath the social surface. Probably the 
mobile sympathies which are so essential to artists of this class, 
and the faculty of readily realising, and of being easily satisfied 
with realising, the workings of other minds, are to some extent 
inconsistent with that imaginative intensity and tenacity which 
is needful for the deeper insight into human character. Cer- 
tainly the accomplished artists we have named carve out their 
marvellously life-like groups in a flimsy though sufficiently plas- 
tic material. How perfect and how infinitely various are the 
images left on the mind by the characters in Miss Austen’s 
novels! Lord Macaulay has expressed just admiration of the 
skill which could paint four young clergymen, “all belonging to 
the upper part of the middle class, all liberally educated, all 
under the restraints of the same sacred profession, all young, all 
in love, all free from any disposition to ride a special hobby, and 
all without a ruling passion,” without making them insipid like- 
nesses of each other. And no doubt this does show great power ; 
but it is equally remarkable that all of them are drawn just to 
the same depth, all delineated out of the same social elements. 
None of their minds are exhibited in any direct contact with the 
ultimate realities of life; none of them are seen grasping at the 
truth by which they seek to live, struggling with a single deadly 
temptation,—or, in short, with any of the deeper elements of 
human life open to the light. The same may be said of Mr. 
Thackeray’s and Mr. Trollope’ssketches. Both authors, indeed, 
affect to probe the motives of their leading characters from time 
to time, bit both take pains to report that at a very small 
depth below the surface the analysis fails to detect any certain 
result. The whole graphic effect of their art is produced with 
scarcely any disturbance of the smooth surface of social usage. 
The artist’s graver just scratches off the wax in a few given 
directions till the personal bias of taste and bearing is suffi- 
ciently revealed while the pervading principle of the society in 
which the artist lives is strictly preserved. 

This type of genius is more clearly understood if we contrast 
it with one of a very different school. Miss Bronté was no painter 
of society. Her imagination was not, and under the circumstances 
of her life could not have been, at home with the light play of 
social influences. There is an abruptness of outline, a total 
want. of social cohesion among all her characters. They are 
sternly drawn, with much strong shading, and kept in isolated 
spheres. They break, or rather burst, in upon each other, when 
they exert mutual influences at all, with a rude effort, that is 
significant enough of the shyness of a solitary creative imagina- 
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tion. Still, for this very reason, what characters Miss Bronté 
does conceive truly, she reveals much more deeply than the other 
novelists of whom we have been speaking.. She has no famili- 
arity with the delicate touches and shades by which they suc- 
ceed in conveying a distinct impression without laying bare the 
deeper secrets of character. She has not, like them, any power 
of giving in her delineations traces of thought and feeling which 
lie beyond her actual grasp. She has a full and conscious hold 
of all the moods she paints; and though her paintings are in 
nine cases out of ten far less lifelike, yet when lifelike they are 
far more profoundly imagined than those of Mr. Thackeray, Mr. 
Trollope, or Miss Austen. There is as little common life, dif- 
fused atmosphere of thought, and as few connecting social ideas, 
amongst the various figures in Miss Bronté’s tales as is possible 
to conceive among fellow-men and fellow-countrymen. But 
what personal life there is, is of the deepest sort, though it is 
apt to be too exceptional and individual, and too little composed 
out of elements of universal experience. 

There is another distinction between the two schools which 
it is #0 our present purpose to notice. The novelists of the 
former school, who delineate not only individual figures but a 
complete phase of society, had what we may call a mediwm ready 
to their hand in which to trace the characteristic features of the 
natures they delineate. They have a familiar world of manners 
to paint, in which a modulation, an omission, or an emphasis here 
and there, are quite sufficient to mark a character, or indicate a 
latent emotion. Not so an author who, like Miss Bronté, en- 
deavours to fit all her characters with a new and appropriate 
outward manner of their own as distinct and special as the 
inward nature it expresses. With her there is necessarily a 
directness of delineation, a strong downrightness in the drawing 
which is in very marked contrast with the method that charms 
us so much in the pictures of Miss Austen and her modern 
successors. Much 'of the art of the drawing-room novelists con- 
sists in the indirectness, the allusiveness, the educated reticence 
of the artist. They portray a society; they indicate an indi- 
viduality. They delight in fine strokes; they will give a long 
conversation which scarcely advances the narrative at all for 
the sake of a few delicate touches of shade or colour on an indi- 
vidual character. In the power to paint this play of common 
social life, in which there are comparatively but few key-notes 
of distinct personality, the charm of this school of art consists; 
while Miss Bronté’s lies in the Rembrandt-like distinctness with 
which the mind conceived is brought into the full blaze of light, 
and the direct vigour with which all its prominent features are 
marked out. 

O 
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The genius of George Eliot—as the authoress of Adam Bede 
is still to be styled—has some points of connection with both of 
these schools of art, beside some characteristics peculiarly its 
own. There is the same flowing ease of manner, clearness of 
drawing, delicacy of finish, and absence of excitement, which 
characterise the modern satirical school of novelists. But there 
is less of play in the surface-painting,—more of depth in the 
deeper characters imagined,—a broader touch, a stronger, 
directer fashion of delineation,—less of manner-painting, and 
more of the bare naturalism of human life. On the other hand, 
there is nothing of the Rembrandt-like style of Miss Bronté: 
the light flows far more equally over her pictures; we find nothing 
of the irregular emphasis with which Currer Bell’s characters 
are delineated, or of the strong subjective colouring which tinges 
all her scenes. George Eliot’s imagination, like Miss Bronté’s, 
loves to go to the roots of character, and portrays best by broad 
direct strokes; but there the likeness between them, so far as 
there is any, ends. The reasons for the deeper method and for 
the directer style are probably very different in the two cases. 
Miss Bronté can scarcely be said to have had any large instine- 
tive knowledge of human nature:—her own life and thoughts 
were exceptional,—cast in a strongly-marked but not very wide 
mould; her imagination was solitary ; her experience was very 
limited; and her own personality tinged all she wrote. She 
“made out” the outward life and manner of her dramatis 
persone by the sheer force of her own imagination; and as she 
always imagined the will and the affections as the substance and 
centre of her characters, those of her delineations which are 
successful at all are deep, and their manner broad. 


George Eliot’s genius is exceedingly different. There is but | 


little of Miss Austen in her, because she has studied in a very 
different and much simpler social world; but there is in the 
springs of her genius at least more of Miss Austen than of Miss 
Bronté. Her genial, broad delineations of human life have more 
perhaps of the ease of Fielding than of Miss Austen, or of any 
of the manners-painters of the present day. For these imagine 
life only as it appears in a certain dress and manner, which 
are, as we said, a kind of artificial medium for their art,—life as 
affected by drawing-rooms. George Eliot has little, if any, of 
their capacity of catching the under-tones and allusive complexity 
of this sort of society. But though she has observed the phases 
of a more natural and straightforward sphere of life, she draws 
her external life from observation, instead of imagining it, like 
Miss Bronté, out of the heart of the characters she wishes to paint. 
The manners she has studied are manners of the simplest and 
most genuine kind,—of the rural farmers and labourers,—of the 
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half-educated portion of the country middle-class, who have Jearnt 
no educated reticence,—and of the resident country gentry and 
clergy in.their relations with these rough-mannered neighbours. 
This is a world in which she could not but learn a direct style of 
treatment. ‘The habit of concealing, or at most of suggesting 
rather than dowaright expressing what is closest to our hearts, 
is, as we know, a result of education. It is quite foreign to the 
class of people whom George Eliot knows most thoroughly, and 
has drawn with the fullest power. All her deepest knowledge 
of human nature has probably been acquired among people who 
speak their thoughts with the directness, though not with the 
sharp metallic ring, of Miss Bronté’s Yorkshire heroes. But 
instead of almost luxuriating, as Miss Bronté appears to do, in 
the startling emphasis of this mannerism, and making all her 
characters precipitate themselves in speech in the way best cal- 
culated to give a strongly-marked picture of the conception in 
her own brain,—George Eliot has evidently delighted to note 
all the varieties of form which varying circumstances give to 
these direct and simple manners, and takes as much pleasure in 
painting their different shades as Miss Austen does in guiding 
her more elaborate conversations to and fro so as to elicit traits 
of personal character. Directness of delineation is, indeed, evi-~ 
dently natural to the author of Adam Bede, but it has no tend- 
ency whatever to take, with her, the form of concentrated in- 
tensity, which it assumes in Miss Bronté: her style has all the 
general composure and range of tone of the life she paints, and 
certainly shows her as much in sympathy with the passive and 
stolid phases of rural life as with its more active forms. Miss 
Bronte’s manner, on the other hand, is adapted to suit the exi- 
gencies of her own imagination, and while its effect is graphic 
and unique, it is monotonous and not unfrequently unreal. 
George Eliot's pictures are not only directer and simpler 
than those of the drawing-room novelists, but there is much more 
variety in the degrees of depth which she gives to her characters, 
and more of universality and breadth about them. This, again, 
is in part a result of her field of study, though it cannot, of 
course, be considered apart from the constitution of her genius. 
The manners of “ good society” are a kind of social costume or 
disguise, which is, in fact, much more effective in concealing 
how much of depth ordinary characters have, and in restraining 
the expression of universal human instincts and feelings, than in 
hiding the individualities, the distinguishing inclinations, talents, 
bias, and tastes of those who assume it. The slight restraints 
which are imposed by society upon the expression of individual 
bias are, in fact, only a new excitement to its more subtle and 
various, though less straightforward, development. Instead of 
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speaking itself simply out, it gleams out in a hundred ways by 
the side-paths of a more elaborate medium. To avail yourself 
skilfully of all the opportunities which educated social manners 
permit of being yourself, adds a fresh, though very egotistic, in- 
terest to life, and gives much of the zest to the sort of study in 
which Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Trollope are the acknowledged 
masters. But this applies only to the lighter and more superficial 
part of human personality. Those deeper instincts and emotions 
in which all men share more or less deeply; which are in the 
strictest sense personal, and yet in the strictest sense universal ; 
which are private, because either the objects or the occasions 
which excite them most deeply are different for every different 
person, and universal, because towards some objects, or on some 
occasions, they are felt alike by all;—these most personal and 
most widely diffused of all the elements of human nature are 
sedulously suppressed in cultivated society; and even the most 
skilful of the drawing-room novelists find little room for de- 
lineating the comparative depth of their roots in different minds, 
And yet these deepest portions of human character, which the 
simpler and less educated grades of society, in their comparative 
indifference to the sympathy they receive, do not care to hide, 
and which educated society half suppresses, or expresses only by 
received formulas quite without personal significance, are far 
truer measures of force and mass in human character than any 
other elements. They are, in fact, the only common measures 
which are applicable to all in nearly equal degree. After all, 
what we care chiefly to know of men and women, is not so much 
their special tastes, bias, gifts, humours, or even the exact pro- 
portions in which these characteristics are combined,—as the 
general depth and mass of the human nature that is in them,— 
the breadth and the power of their life,—its comprehensiveness 
of grasp, its tenacity of instinct, its capacity for love, its need of 
trust. A thousand skilful outlines of character based on mere 
individualities of taste and talent and temper, are not near as 
moving to us as one vivid picture of a massive nature stirred to 
the very depths of its commonplace instinct and commonplace 
faith, And the means of studying these broader aspects of 
human life are much fewer in the educated society which Miss 
Austen and Mr. Thackeray draw, than in the country-towns, 
mills, and farm-houses, which are dotted about George Eliot's 
Scenes from Clerical Life, and her more elaborate tales. 

In the depth, force, and thorough naturalness of the human 
characteristics in the delineation of which she delights, the 
author of Adam Bede is not superior to Miss Bronté, who never 
fails to give us a distinct measure of the instinctive tenderness, 
depth of affection, and energy of will, of her creations. But 
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in breadth of range George Eliot is far beyond Currer Bell. 
Intensity is the main characteristic of the authoress of Jane 
Eyre. She cannot paint quiet massive strength, still less, easy, 
composed, and inert natures. George Eliot enters into these 
with even more insight than into the more concentrated. Eager 
prejudice, dumb pain, the passive famine of inarticulate desires, 
are painted by both authors with marvellous and almost equal 
power; but George Eliot has the wider and more tranquil 
nature, and sometimes almost seems to rival Sir Walter Scott in 
the art of delineating the repose of strong natures and the effort- 
less strength they put forth. Again, in one field—the field of 
religious faith—the author of Adam Bede shows much broader 
insight than any of the writers we have named. The drawing- 
room school of novelists do not and cannot often go down to a 
deep enough stratum of life to come upon the springs of faith. 
Miss Austen never touches them. Mr. Thackeray turns dizzy 
with the very mobility of his own sympathies, and finding a 
distinct type of faith in every different man’s mind, not only 
proclaims the inscrutability of all divine topics, but refuses to 
assim any strong motive power to religious emotions at all in 
his delineations of human life. Miss Bronté, too, found it need- 
ful to eliminate the supernatural, though she once or twice ad- 
mits the preternatural, in her pictures. As an artist she is 
strictly a secularist, delineating religious enthusiasm only once, 
and then exhibiting it as the stimulus of a cold nature and 
as putting forth unlawful claims to overrule legitimate human 
affections. Even Sir Walter Scott, powerfully as he could 
paint fanaticism, and keen as was his pleasure in the marvellous, 
never attempted to paint the quieter and deeper forms of reli- 
gious faith. He evidently did not admit any supernatural ele- 
ment into his conception of sensible men and women, and never 
paints its influence over a sober and tranquil will. Apparently, 
the author of Adam Bede,—if we may judge by a few hints she 
drops here and there in her various asides to the reader, and 
from the relative place she gives to the supernatural element in 
her different characters,—partly agrees with Mr. Thackeray 
that divine things are inscrutable, and that the stronger class 
of intellects meddle least with the subject, at all events intellec- 
tually. But she sees far more clearly than any of them the actual 
space occupied by spiritual motives in human life,—the depth, 
beauty, and significance which they, and they alone, give to 
human action. And, accordingly, in almost all her tales she in- 
troduces some character with conscious cravings for something 
beyond human happiness; while in the most perfect of her works 
she delineates the most delicately beautiful and spiritual nature 
with which we have ever met in the whole range of fiction. 
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Goethe’s picture of the “ Fair Saint” in Wilhelm Meister cannot 
properly be said to belong to fiction at all. Not only is it, in 
fact, a minute copy from real life, but it is not even woven by 
his imagination into the texture of his story. It is an episode 
of mere description, and the character is not delineated in action 
at all. Nay, even in itself the “ Schéne Seele” which Goethe 
has so delicately mirrored for us cannot compare in simplicity 
and beauty with Dinah in Adam Bede. 

Another element in which the author of Adam Bede shows 
the masculine breadth and strength of her genius adds but little 
to the charm of her tales,—we mean the shrewdness and miscel- 
laneous range of her observations on life. Nothing is rarer than 
to see that kind of strong acute generalisation in women’s writ- 
ings which Fielding introduced so freely. But we do not think 
the miscellaneous observations in which George Eliot so often 
indulges us, after the fashion of the day, are at all suited to the 
particular bent of her genius; indeed, they often break the spell 
which that genius has laid upon us. She is not a satirist, and 
she has too much adopted the style ofa satirist in these elements 
of her books. ‘There is a dash of Mr. Thackeray in all these 
asides, which does not at all assimilate with the exceedingly dif- 
fering character of her genius. A powerful and direct style of 
portraiture is in ill-keeping with that flavour of sarcastic in- 
nuendo in which Mr. Thackeray delights. It jars upon the ear in 
the midst of the simple and faithful delineations of human nature 
as it really is, with which George Eliot fills her books. It is all 
very well for Mr. Thackeray, who makes it his main aim and busi- 
ness to expose the hollowness and insincerities of human society, 
to add his own keen comment to his own one-sided picture. But 
then it is of the essence of his genius to lay bare unrealities, and 
leave the sound life almost untouched. It is rather a relief 
than otherwise to see him playing with his dissecting-knife after 
one of his keenest probing feats; you understand better how 
limited his purpose is,—that he has been in search of organic 
disease,—and you are not surprised, therefore, to find that he has 
found little that was healthy. But George Eliot has a different 
power. She can delineate what is sound even more powerfully 
than what is unsound. She does not expose but paints human 
nature, its weakness and its strength; and the satirical tone in 
which Mr. Thackeray justifies to his readers the severity of 
his criticisms, by trying to show that they are all of them open 
to criticisms at least as severe, is a setting not at all in har- 
mony with George Eliot’s style of art. This is, indeed, usu- 
ally so deep, direct, and real, that the interruption needed 
to listen to the author’s aside is a painful break. It would 
suit her books far better if in this respect she followed Miss 
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Bronté’s eager and undeviating style of narration, and did not 
indulge in the pleasure of being her own critic. But if she 
must intersperse her narratives with comments and thoughts of 
her own, she could not find a less suitable tone for them than 
that satirical contempt for his readers’ unreal state of mind to 
which tke author of Vanity Fair has accustomed us. When in 
the midst of an admirable sketch of the farm-labourers on Mr. 
Poyser’s farm, by no means ill-natured in itself, we come upon 
such a sentence as this,—“ When Tityrus and Melibeeus happen 
to be on the same farm, they are not sentimentally polite to each 
other,”—we feel suddenly transported to the latitude of Vanity 
Fair. This is a kind of mannerism which, characteristic and 

erhaps fascinating in Mr. Thackeray, has a foreign and dis- 
cordant bitterness in the pages of George Eliot; and we are 
sorry to see it increasing in her books. In the Scenes from Cle~ 
rical Life it is only occasionally met with, though it jars us much. 
In Adam Bede it runs lightly through all the “ aside” chapters 
in the book, though very little interspersed with the direct de- 
lineations ; but even here it is rather a style than a substance. 
Often it is only that observations themselves not ungenial and 
profound are clothed in the half-scornful language which Mr. 
Thackeray’s success has induced so many light writers to adopt. 
For example, there is in the chapter which opens as follows 
nothing that is not genial and wise. But throughout the whole 
there runs a tone of bantering depreciation,—a “ what a vulgar 
world it is we live in” sort of air, which has no justification either 
in the tenor of what is said, or the particular incident on which 
it is a comment : 


“¢This Rector of Broxton is little better than a pagan! I hear 
one of my lady readers exclaim. ‘ How much more edifying it would 
have been if you had made him give Arthur some truly spiritual advice ! 
You might have put into his mouth the most beautiful things—quite as 
good as reading a sermon.’ 

Certainly I could, my fair critic, if I were a clever novelist, not 
obliged to creep servilely after nature and fact, but able to represent 
things as they never have been and never will be. Then, of course, my 
characters would be entirely of my own choosing, and I could select the 
most unexceptionable type of clergyman, and put my own admirable 
Opinions into his mouth on all occasions.” 


This is, when read in its context, sarcasm quite out of its 
natural element, floundering like a fish out of water. In- 
deed, this foreign mannerism gives a certain air of laborious 
smartness to the chapters of comment in Adam Bede, which 
seems to us the only defect in that powerful book. But that 
which is only an external mannerism in the occasional commen- 
tary of Adam Bede, has grown into a rankling foreign substance 
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in the Mill on the Floss, and we find ourselves not unfrequently 
coming upon passages in the following tone : 

“In writing the history of unfashionable families, one is apt to fall 
into a tone of emphasis which is very far from being the tone of good 
society, where principles and beliefs are not only of an extremely mo- 
derate kind, but are always presupposed, no subjects being eligible but 
such as can be touched with a light and graceful irony. But then 
good society has its claret and its velvet carpets, its dinner-engage- 
ments six weeks deep, its opera and its fairy ball-rooms ; rides off its 
ennui on thoroughbred horses, lounges at the club, has to keep clear 
of crinoline vortices, gets its science done by Faraday, and its religion 
by the superior clergy who are to be met in the best houses: how 
should it have time or need for belief and emphasis? But good society, 
floated on gossamer wings of light irony, is of very expensive produc- 
tion ; requiring nothing less than a wide and arduous national life 
condensed in unfragrant deafening factories, cramping itself in mines, 
sweating at furnaces, grinding, hammering, weaving under more or 
less oppression of carbonic acid ; or else, spread over sheepwalks, and 
scattered in lonely houses and huts on the clayey or chalky corn-lands, 
where the rainy days look dreary. This wide national life is: based 
entirely on emphasis—the emphasis of want, which urges it into all 
the activities necessary for the maintenance of good society and light 
irony: it spends its heavy years often in a chill, uncarpeted fashion, 
amidst family discord unsoftened by long corridors. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there are many among its myriads of souls who have ab- 
solutely needed an emphatic belief: life in this unpleasurable shape 
demanding some solution even to unspeculative minds ; just as you 
inquire into the stuffing of your couch when any thing galls you there, 
whereas eider-down and perfect French springs excite no question. 
Some have an emphatic belief in alcohol, and seek their ekstasis or 
outside standing-ground in gin; but the rest require something that 
good society calls ‘enthusiasm,’ something that will present motives 
in an entire absence of high prizes, something that will give patience 
and feed human love when the limbs ache with weariness, and human 
looks are hard upon us—something, clearly, that lies outside personal 
desires, that includes resignation for ourselves, and active love for what 
is not ourselves.” 


The tone of these comments, however much truth there 
may be in them, is bitter, and the manner of sarcasm which the 
author has adopted misleads her into innuendoes negatived by 
the higher parts of her own mind; as when she intimates that 
it is discontent with the uncomfortablenesses of life rather than 
any positive yearning, which precipitates the sufferers—some 
into excess, others into faith. This is unworthy of George 
Eliot. It is painful to see that the superficial satire in her 
other books seems to be sinking deeper. For even where it is 
best, she has not the skill to bring out without effort, and yet 
in full relief, the weak points of men, as the genius of satire 
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requires; and we cannot but feel painfully, that, like most able 
people who do what it is not their bent to do, she overdoes it, 
and breaks a butterfly on the wheel. How lighitly and taunt- 
ingly Mr. Thackeray would have given us the following! how 
broadly ludicrous Mr. Dickens would have made it! but in 
George Eliot’s hands it is neither broad fun nor indirect satire, 
but intellectual power commenting, with painfully minute ana- 
lysis, on human foibles: 

“Tt is a pathetic sight and a striking example of the complexity 
introduced into the emotions by a high state of civilisation—the sight 
of a fashionably-drest female in grief. From the sorrow of a Hottentot 
to that of a woman in large buckram sleeves, with several bracelets on 
each arm, an architectural bonnet, and delicate ribbon-strings-—what a 
long series of gradations! In the enlightened child of civilisation the 
abandonment characteristic of grief is checked and varied in the sub- 
tlest manner, so as to present an interesting problem to the analytic 
mind. If, with a crushed heart and eyes half-blinded by the mist of 
tears, she were to walk with a too devious step through a door-place, 
she might crush her buckram sleeves too, and the deep consciousness 
of this possibility produces a composition of forces by which she takes 


‘a line that just clears the doorpost. Perceiving that the tears are 


hurrying fast, she unpins her strings and throws them languidly back- 
ward—a touching gesture, indicative, even in the deepest gloom, of the 
hope in future dry moments when cap-strings will once more have a 
charm. As the tears subside a little, and with her head leaning back- 
ward at the angle that will not injure her bonnet, she endures that 
terrible moment when grief, which has made all things else a weariness, 
has itself become weary; she looks down pensively at her bracelets, 
and adjusts their clasps with that pretty studied fortuity which would 
be gratifying to her mind if it were once more in a calm and healthy 
state.” 

George Eliot’s humour, which is very great, is not of the 
ironical or satirical kind. The covert meaning which aims at 
one thing while it appears to say another is not in her manner. 
Her danger in this respect is probably caricature, though at 
present there is but little real caricature in her writings. The 
sketches of farmers’ life in the Mill on the Floss not unfrequently 
remind us in their somewhat too broad style of Miss Burney’s 
sketches of vulgar shopkeepers in Evelina. The humour in 
which she excels most has nothing in it of the self-command and 
reticence which gives its edge to irony. The satirist just moves 
away sufficiently from the station at which for the moment his 
character is placed to show you how one-sided and shallow that 
character is; but he keeps on the mask of sympathy, though he 
allows you to see him smiling under it; and half the sting of his 
irony consists in his assuming that the weakness probed is too 
deeply rooted in human nature to mock at openly, though we 
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need not shut our eyes to it. There is nothing of this species 
of humour in the author of these books. She has a lar ge share 
of that dramatic humour of which Shakespeare’s is the model, 
which consists in a rapid and complete change of moral and in- 
tellectual latitude, in showing us the strangely different views 
of human things,—vulgar, contemplative, and practical,— which 
differently situated beings take. Of this kind of humour there 
is no more perfect specimen than the scene in which George 
Eliot enters into the unflinching (or as we might falsely say, 
indelicate) feeling of the uneducated towards Death, and the 
necessary ¢ accompaniments of Death, in telling us Lisbeth Bede’ 8 
wishes about her husband’s coffin and funeral. 


“ «What art goin’ to do? asked Lisbeth. ‘Set about thy feyther’s 
coffin ? 

‘No, mother,’ said Adam; ‘we ’re going to take the wood to the 
village, and have it made there.’ 

‘ Nay, my lad, nay,’ Lisbeth burst out in an eager, wailing tone ; 
‘thee wotna let nobody make thy feyther’s coffin but thysen? Who'd 
make it so well? An’ him as know’d what good work war, an’s got a 
son as is th’ head o’ the village, an’ all Treddles’on too, for cleverness.’ 

‘ Very well, mother, if that’s thy wish, I'll make the coffin at home ; 
but I thought thee wouldstna like to hear the work going on.’ 

‘ An’ why shouldna I like ’t? It’s the right thing to be done. An’ 
what’s likin’ got to do wi’t? It’s choice o’ mislikins is all I’n got i’ 
this world. One mossel’s as good as another when your mouth’s out 
o’ taste. Thee mun set about it now this mornin’ fust thing. I wunna 
ha’ nobody to touch the coffin but thee.’ 

Adam’s eyes met Seth’s, which looked from Dinah to him rather 
wistfully. 

‘No, mother,’ he said, ‘I'll not consent, but Seth shall have a hand 
in it too, if it’s to be done at home. [I'll go to the village this fore- 
noon, because Mr. Burge ‘ull want to see me, and Seth shall stay at 
home and begin the coffin. I can come back at noon, and then he can go,’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ persisted Lisbeth, beginning to cry, ‘I’n set my heart 
on ’t as thee shalt ma’ thy feyther’s coffin. Thee ’t so stiff an’ masterful, 
thee *t ne’er do as thy mother wants thee. Thee wast often angered wi’ 
thy feyther when he war alive ; thee must be the better to’m now he’s 
goen’. Hed ha thought nothin’ on’t for Seth to ma’s coffin.” 


And the same humour in a lighter vein is seen in the inimitable 
sketch of Tom’s intercourse with his uncle Pullet in the Mill on 
the Floss: 


“ With Tom the interval had seemed still longer, for he had been 
seated in irksome constraint on the edge of a sofa directly opposite 
his uncle Pullet, who regarded him with twinkling gray eyes, and oc- 
casionally addressed him as ‘ Young sir.’ ‘ Well, young sir, what do 
you learn at school? was a standing question with uncle Pullet, where- 
upon Tom always looked sheepish, rubbed his hand across his face, and 
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answered, ‘I don’t know.’ It was altogether so embarrassing to be 
seated ¢éte-d-téte with uncle Pullet, that Tom could not even look at 
the prints on the walls, or the fly-cages, or the wonderful flower-pots ; 
he saw nothing but his uncle’s gaiters. Not that Tom was in awe of 
his uncle’s mental superiority ; indeed, he had made up his mind that 
he didn’t want to be a gentleman farmer, because he shouldn’t like to 
be such a thin-legged, silly fellow as his uncle Pullet-—a molly-coddle, in 
fact. A boy’s sheepishness is by no means a sign of over-mastering re- 
verence ; and while you are making encouraging advances to him under 
the idea that he is overwhelmed by a sense of your age and wisdom, 
ten to one he is thinking you extremely queer. The only consolation 
I can'suggest to you is, that the Greek boys probably thought the same 
of Aristotle. It is only when you have mastered a restive horse, or 
thrashed a drayman, or have got a gun in your hand, that these shy 
juniors feel you to be a truly admirable and enviable character... . . 
Now Mr. Pullet never rode any thing taller than a low pony, and was 
the least predatory of men, considering firearms dangerous, as apt to go 
off of themselves by nobody’s particular desire. So that Tom was not 
without strong reasons when, in confidential talk with a chum, he had 
described uncle Pullet as a nincompoop, taking care at the same time 
to observe that he was a very ‘rich fellow.’ 

The only alleviating circumstance in a ¢éte-d-téte with uncle Pullet 
was that he kept a variety of lozenges and peppermint-drops about his 
person, and when at a loss for conversation, he filled up the void by 
proposing a mutual solace of this kind. 

‘Do you like peppermints, young sir? required only a tacit an- 
swer when it was accompanied by a presentation of the article in ques- 
tion.” 

There is also in George Eliot abundance of what always ac- 
companies dramatic humour,—we mean, a great fertility in illus- 
trative analogies which go to the very heart of a one-sided view 
of any question. Of this Mrs. Poyser’s justly-admired wit is 
the most obvious example. When, for instance, she wishes to 
impress upon Dinah that her village convert’s piety is an arti- 
ficial result of her own personal influence, and cannot outlast 
her absence a day, what can be more felicitous than her simile ? 
*‘ There’s that Bessy Cranage, she'll be flaunting in new finery 
three weeks after you're gone, I’ll be bound: she’ll no more go 
on in her new ways without you than a dog ’ull stand on its 
hind legs when nobody’s looking.” 

But while George Eliot’s imagination is opulent enough in 
its power of dramatic sympathy, in a capacity for easily migrat- 
ing from one moral latitude to another, and also fertile enough 
in illustration of any view, or any character it once grasps, we, 
see in the third volume of the Mill on the Floss that there is 
no proportionate power of indirectly portraying character by 
the side-lights and shadows of easy general conversation,—a 
power which generally distinguishes feminine novelists. In the 
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picture of life as it passed in St. Ogo’s drawing-rooms, she falls 
so much below herself that we see at once it is not her natural 
field of art. With all her subtlety and intellectual power, which 
is obviously great, and her humour, which is greater, she falls 
far short of many who are greatly her inferiors in genius in her 
attempt to delineate character through this tranquil play of 
educated social intercourse. ‘Take up almost any scene in Mr. 
Thackeray and Mr. Trollope, and you will find a conversation 
in which, without any formal discussion, every character seems 
to be answering by some slight modification in its own tone to 
the chords struck by the others. This sort of play of character 
is mainly a fruit of social education. The type of mind in the 
uncultivated classes, whom George Eliot has made her chief 
study, is much stiffer and more monotonous. The latter change 
with the changes in their own mood, but do not suffer the same 
subtle modifications of tone and feeling from social influences, 
which you perceive in educated life. George Eliot has but little 
skill in delineating this social phenomenon. Her imagination 
requires a distinct conception of the mood, or thought, or feel- 
ing to be seized before seizing it. There is nothing of that easy 
modulation, which comes by instinct rather than by imagination, 
in the conversation of her educated people, but which consti- 
tutes half its charm, and which gives to the modern novelist so 
wide a field for indirect portraiture. Among Miss Austen’s 
scenes, for instance, George Eliot might perhaps have written 
those between people of a totally different social essence, as, for 
example, the humorous scenes between the Miss Steeles and the 
Miss Dashwoods in Sense and Sensibility. But the third volume 
of the Mill on the Floss seems to show that the delicately- 
delineated play of feeling between Elizabeth Bennett and Mr. 
Darcy in Pride and Prejudice, or between Emma and Jane 
Fairfax in Emma, would have been quite out of her sphere. 
Indeed, there are probably no two more different types of genius 
than that which excels in indirect and that which excels in di- 
rect delineation. And the author of Adam Bede, like Sir Walter 
Scott, is always most successful with the broadest and simplest 
modes in which human character expresses itself. In short, for 
masculine composure and range of sympathy, for strength of 
grasp in dealing with universal human feelings, for skill in 
habitually realising to us that individual differences of character 
are engrafted on a fundamental community of nature,—she has 
no rival among the literary artists of the present day. And 
though it is in part a logical consequence of these great gifts, 
yet, as we have shown, it is exceptional enough to deserve sepa- 
rate notice, and adds indefinitely to the charm they exercise, that 
she has a keen sense of that infinite hunger of the spirit which 
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nothing human can appease, and a true eye for the inward con- 
ditions, by the rare fulfilment of which that hunger is satisfied. 

Broad as is the genius of the author whom we are criticis- 
ing, she has as yet published only one great work of art. Adam 
Bede is a story of which any English author, however great his 
name, could not fail to have been proud. Every thing about 
it (if we except perhaps a touch of melodrama connected with 
the execution scene) is at once simple and great, and the plot is 
unfolded with singular simplicity, purity, and power. George 
Eliot is evidently a writer who needs a plot of great natural 
interest, and with a natural unity of its own, to unfold fully 
the resources of her genius. We have said that she has none 
of the concentrative and subjective intensity of Miss Bronté; 
that her lights flow equally over her pictures; and we must 
add, that their tendency is to overflow. Her first publica- 
tion, Scenes from Clerical Life, of which the first and last are 
quite loose sketches without any natural unity, show the cha- 
racteristic freedom of her manner. She finds it difficult to con- 
centrate her own interest, and therefore to concentrate her 
readers’ interest, on any one particular current of life. Her 
genius delights in depicting the life of a little community; and 
even when she has got a really deep interest at work on her 
village stage, she is always anxious to remind herself and her 
readers how the general population are doing meanwhile in 
spite of it,—to picture them as they are, quite unconscious of 
the unfolding plot, and living out their ordinary lives in the 
ordinary way, with but few half-curious glances at the slowly- 
maturing crisis. This tendency gives a great charm to a tale 
in which the interest is really profound; for it turns the story 
from a mere narrative of individual perils, trials, joys, and sor- 
rows, into a vivid illustration of the common human lot. There 
is a concentrated sort of egotism about common novels, even of 
a high order of talent, which is one reason why the interest in 
them is apt to die away in riper years. Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels are never iron-bound by this purely individual kind of 
interest: to children they seem far too discursive, too little 
limited to the particular story; but his tales retain among the 
mature the popularity which they have in youth in great mea- 
sure on this very account, that they range so pleasantly beyond 
the borders of the immediate narrative, and give us so wide a 
knowledge of the great common life in the heart of which the 
individual actors of the story were placed. But then, Sir Walter 
Scott had also an intense sympathy with action, an eager inter- 
est in the unwinding of his own tales, which generally at least 
prevented his discursiveness from passing the boundaries of legi- 
timate art. He never failed to give us a general background, a 
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vista of tradition concerning the times of which he writes; but 
he seldom fails to make it a background to some much more 
vivid interest which fills the foreground in his own mind. 

Perhaps the author of Adam Bede is to some extent deficient 
in this sympathy with action. At all events, Adam Bede and 
the short tale called Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story are the only tales 
of which the essence and the unity are determined by any natu- 
rally unfolded plot; and even of these the structure is so simple, 
so entirely free from artificial complications, that in the hands 
ofany one with less power to create living characters, their inte- 
rest would be short-lived. George Eliot has obviously a great 
dislike to all those artificial enhancements of interest which do 
not arise fairly out of the moral constitutions of the characters ; 
and this perhaps induces her to overlook too much the artistic 
value of a rapid current of action, of a certain shadow of sus- 
pense, as instruments in the exhibition of the deeper springs of 
human character. But if this indifference to the machinery of 
romance be a defect, it disappears in Adam Bede, and is closely 
connected with its greatest beauties. In almost any other 
writer’s hands the story of seduction which is at the basis of 
Adam Bede would have been heightened by innumerable facti- 
tious elements, and the various threads of interest multiplied 
and interwoven at every point. George Eliot’s natural aversion 
to these adventitious effects induce her to limit herself strictly 
to the simplest possible unfolding of the tragedy; and the conse- 
quence is, that the story gains in moral spaciousness far more 
than it could have lost in exciting elements. 

Nor is this clearness of the moral space, this free movement 
of personal character, a common characteristic of modern novels. 
There are two common errors into which even the greatest 
authors manage to fall, and by which they produce a suffocating 
effect in their pictures, and give the impression that their cha- 
racters are, as Mr. Thackeray calls them, “ puppets,’ with the 
strings pulled from behind. One error, the commonest in the 
greater modern artists, is to smother character in society,—to 
limit the whole scope of the delineation to the little effects 
which can be produced on a crowded canvas, where there is no 
room for even one mind to be itself, or to be seen apart from the 
rippling of social influences upon it. The other error, the com- 
monest in writers ofthe older school, is to smother character 
in incident, to accumulate motives and external excitements so 
thickly, as to drown all spontaneous life in the artificial tension 
of passive emotion and involuntary impulse. One amongst 
several reasons why Scott’s heroes and heroines are usually the 
poorest characters in his tales is, that they are made the centres 
of all these circumstantial interests,—the puppets arbitrarily 
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moved about by these hidden strings. In neither case is there 
proper space for the free play of personal life. Real men of any 
force have a free sphere of their own, influenced, but in no way 
determined, by the social or circumstantial influences which hem 
them round; and to encumber the principal characters with too 
great a pressure of subsidiary influences, whether of one kind or 
another, is almost inevitably to cramp the design and destroy 
the freedom of the life portrayed. Now there is nothing of all 
this in Adam Bede. There is no such concentration of distract- 
ing influences as to bewilder any of the characters out of their 
natural responsibility for themselves and their own actions. No 
doubt a rural society, a certain community of life, is depicted ; 
but while this is kept constantly present to our minds by the 
fidelity with which all the mutual external relations of the vil- 
lage society are impressed on the language and bearing of all the 
characters delineated, yet each character stands out distinct and 
clear, holding its own destiny in its own power. This gives dig- 
nity, freedom, and simplicity to the whole, and adds a kind of 
solemnity to the movement of the principal action in the story, 
which, had it been complicated by any extraneous or chance ele- 
ments, must have produced a less profound and single effect on 
the imagination. 

Even in Adam Bede there is an occasional looseness in the 
texture of the narrative which indicates the characteristic ten- 
dency of the author to sketch in freely all her imagination has 
grasped, without reference to unity of design; but the intrinsic 
interest of the plot so far checks this tendency as to render it 
visible only when previously suggested by her other works. We 
see it mainly in this, that some of the principal figures, quite 
essential to the whole effect of the tale, stand too much outside 
the thread of the story, and take no part in its evolution. In 
Goethe’s novels this fault reaches its climax; for no one has any 
reason to suppose, merely because a figure appears there, and is 
very carefully painted in, that it is to be connected in any way 
with the unwinding of the tale. George Eliot is not chargeable 
with any fault so great as this; but, without feeling any disposi- 
tion to upheld mere technical or formal rules of art, we believe 
that there is a greater vividness of impression, a more concen- 
trated effect produced on the mind, when the course of the nar- 
rative works in conjunction with the power of the artist to en- 
grave the picture upon the memory, than when they work apart. 
Seth Bede, for instance, one of the best conceptions in the story, 
is almost entirely a spectator of its course; one might remember 
the whole essence of the plot, and almost forget his existence,— 
and yet he is not a mere side-sketch, like Bartle Massey or Mr. 
Craig, for his character is essential to bring out in full relief the 
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character of Adam. Even in this tale, then, the group of cha- 
racters painted is a far more perfect work of art than the story, 
taken as a whole, which includes them; for only one or two 
are strongly impressed on the mind by virtue of their close con- 
nection with the action of the narrative; the images of the 
remainder, graphically as they are rendered, are conveyed to 
us mainly through dialogue and description. 

But, this' once admitted, there is no further qualification to 
make in our admiration of the art of the story. The group of 
characters, conceived in themselves, and without reference to the 
narrative, seems to us perfect,—a rural cartoon of marvellous 
simplicity, and yet stately in its beauty. The strong-headed, 
manly, sharp-tempered, secular carpenter, with his energetic sa- 
tisfaction in work, his impatience of dreamers, and his early pas- 
sion for Hetty’s earthly loveliness,—the tender-hearted, mystic- 
minded Seth, who so readily unlooses his hold of his one dream 
of happiness,—the pretty, vain, little, pleasure-loving dairymaid, 
with her inarticulate love of luxury and dread of shame, so shal- 
low that she cannot even feel a passing anticipation of the fate 
before her, but flutters into it like a moth into the candle,—the 
spiritual, transparent-minded, meditative, yet clear-sighted Wes- 
leyan factory-girl, whose delicate sensitiveness to the inward 
condition and wants of others never ruffles her own distinct ap- 
prehension of the personal duty before her,—the good-natured, 
self-deceiving, weak young squire, with his patronising genero- 
sity, and his disposition to comfort himself, in his self-reproach, 
with the good opinion of those who are totally ignorant of his 
grounds for self-reproach,—and the noble, easy-minded, tolerant 
rector, who feels so little impulse to exert moral influence over 
others that the Wesleyan factory-girl is a problem to him, and 
who, even where he has natural authority, rather shrinks from the 
intrusion necessary to exert it,—with the many other vividly 

ainted figures more or less in the background,—the quick- 
witted, fretful Lisbeth, with her excessive fondness for the son 
she fears, and her half-contempt for the son whose religiousness 
she regards as an insurance to the family,—the more quick- 
witted and more audacious farmer’s wife, whose reverence for 
the piety of her niece is so strongly mixed with dislike of eccen- 
tricity and dissent ;—these, with the slighter but equally true 
outlines with which the picture is filled up, form one of the 
truest and most typical groups of English life we have ever seen 
delineated. Moreover, the characters themselves are not more 
perfectly handled than the scene. It is impossible to forget 
where we are for a moment. The hum of village-life is heard 
throughout; the paramount influence of the manor-house, the 
substantial importance of the well-to-do farmer, the rector’s 
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authority in the parish,—are all conveyed without any effort 
through the force with which the author realises her scenes; 
and frequently we have a picture of idyllic beauty—as where 
Adam Bede finds Hetty picking currants in the garden—that 
reminds us of the soft poetic touch with which Goethe delineated 
a situation that had sunk deep into his mind. 

The greatest effort and greatest success of the book consist, 
however, in the wonderful power of the contrast between Hetty 
and Dinah. From the first introduction of Dinah preaching 
to the crowd on the village green, and winning her little suc- 
cess over the vain heart of the blacksmith’s daughter, and the 
first appearance of Hetty tossing her butter in the dairy, full of 
conscious delight at her little success in riveting Captain Don- 
nithorne’s admiration, the interest centres in these two figures, 
What common measure of human nature can apply to them 
both? Near as they are in position, and equal in attractions, and 
belonging alike to the same half-educated class, they represent 
evidently the highest and lowest grade in the scale of spiritual 
nature, and the thoughts that fill the mind of the one do not 
even rouse the faintest echo in the nature of the other. The art 
of the contrast is the greater that it is never forced on our atten- 
tion, and never exaggerated. Yet from the first it is growing 
upon us. Dinah’s gentle rejection of the one brother whom she 
cannot love opens the tale, while Hetty’s conduct to the other 
whom she cannot love forms its climax of interest. The inter- 
est is the deeper and truer that it is not the commonplace 
antithesis between right and wrong, but between the finest and 
most delicate of spiritual consciences, and that absolute inacces- 
sibility to moral or spiritual thought which marks a soft, shal- 
low, pleasure-loving nature preoccupied with self-love. The 
moral material of which the two girls are made seems charge- 
able with the difference rather than any conduct of their own. 
Can any meeting-point be found between the two? or, if not, 
any experience, however strange, which shall bridge the appa- 
rently impassable gulf? This is in great measure the theme 
of the story; and the scene in which it is first fully realised, 
—where Dinah and Hetty are pictured in the adjoining bed- 
rooms, each in their separate world,—is one of the most power- 
ful pieces of imaginative writing which the present generation 
has produced. We can but extract the closing passage: 


‘What a strange contrast the two figures made! Visible enough in 
that mingled twilight and moonlight. Hetty, her cheeks flushed and 
her eyes glistening from her imaginary drama, her beautiful neck and 
arms bare, her hair hanging in a curly tangle down her back, and the 
baubles in her ears. Dinah, covered with her long white dress, her 
pale face full of subdued emotion, almost like a lovely corpse into which 
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the soul has returned charged with sublimer secrets and a sublimer 
love. They were nearly of the same height ; Dinah evidently a little 
the taller as she put her arm round Hetty’s waist, and kissed her fore- 
head. 

‘IT knew you were not in bed, my dear, she said, in her sweet 
clear voice, which was irritating to Hetty, mingling with her own 
peevish vexation like music with jangling chains, ‘for I heard you 
moving; and I longed to speak to you again to-night, for it is the last 
but one that I shall be here, and we don’t know what may happen to- 
morrow to keep us apart. Shall I sit down with you while you do up 
your hair? ‘O yes,’ said Hetty, hastily turning round and reaching 
the second chair in the room, glad that Dinah looked as if she did not 
notice her earrings. 

Dinah sat down, and Hetty began to brush together her hair be- 
fore twisting it up, doing it with that air of excessive indifference 
which belongs to confused self-consciousness. But the expression of 
Dinah’s eyes gradually relieved her ; they seemed unobservant of all 
details. ‘Dear Hetty,’ she said, ‘it has been borne in upon my mind 
to-night that you may some day be in trouble—trouble is appointed 
for us all here below, and there comes a time when we need more com- 
fort and help than the things of this life can give. I want to tell you 
that if ever you are in trouble and need a friend that will always feel 
for you and love you, you have got that friend in Dinah Morris at 
Snowfield ; and if you come to her, or send for her, she'll never forget 
this night, and the words she is speaking to you now. Will you 
remember it, Hetty? ‘Yes,’ said Hetty, rather frightened. ‘ But why 
should you think I shall be in trouble? Do you know of any thing ? 
Hetty had seated herself as she tied on her cap, and now Dinah leaned 
forwards and took her hands as she answered, 

‘Because, dear, trouble comes to us all in this life: we set our 
hearts on things which it isn’t God’s will for us to have, and then we 
go sorrewing ; the people we love are taken from us, and we can joy 
in nothing because they are not with us ; sickness comes, and we faint 
under the burden of our feeble bodies; we go astray and do wrong, 
and bring ourselves into trouble with our fellow-men. There is no 
man or woman born into this world to whom some of these trials do 
not fall, and so I feel that some of them must happen to you ; and I 
desire for you, that while you are young you should seek for strength 
from your Heavenly Father, that you may have a support which will 
not fail you in the evil day,’ 

Dinah paused and released Hetty’s hands, that she might not hinder 
her. Hetty sat quite still; she felt no response within herself to 
Dinah’s anxious affection ; but Dinah’s words, uttered with solemn, pa- 
thetic distinctness, affected her with a chill fear. Her flush had died 
away almost to paleness ; she had the timidity of a luxurious pleasure- 
seeking nature, which shrinks from the hint of pain. Dinah saw the 
effect, and her tender anxious pleading became the more earnest, till 
Hetty, full of a vague fear that something evil was sometime to befall 
her, kegantocry..... Dinah had never seen Hetty affected in this way 
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before, and with her usual benignant hopefulness, she trusted it was 
the stirring of a divine impulse. She kissed the sobbing thing, and 
began to cry with her for grateful joy. But Hetty was simply in that 
excitable state of mind in which there is no calculating what turn the 
feelings may take from one moment to another, and for the first time 
she became irritated under Dinah’s caress. She pushed her away im- 
patiently, and said with a childish sobbing voice, ‘Don’t talk to meso, 
Dinah. Why do you come to frighten me? I’ve never done any thing 
to you. Why can’t you let me be?’ 

Poor Dinah felt a pang. She was too wise to persist, and only 
said mildly, ‘Yes, my dear, you’re tired; I won’t hinder you any 
longer. Make haste and get into bed. Good-night.’ She went out 
of the room almost as quietly and quickly as if she had been a ghost ; 
but once by the side of her own bed, she threw herself on her knees, 
and poured out in deep silence all the passionate pity that filled her 
heart. As for Hetty, she was soon in the wood again—her waking 
dreams being merged in a sleeping life scarcely more fragmentary and 
confused.” 


This is powerful, and it seems scarcely possible that the con- 
ception of a problem so deep should be worked out with any 
adequate success; and yet the development is as powerful as 
the commencement, and the solution most powerful of all. To 
depict the sufferings ofa sensitive but frail nature,—the remorse 
of guilt, the despair of shame,—this would be comparatively 
easy to an imagination so powerful as George Eliot’s. But to 
deal with a nature too shallow for any real sense of guilt, too 
easily numbed by pain for clear thought at all, too cowardly for 
despair,—and to show how, by the slow, dull pressure of mingled 
shame and hardship, momentarily broken by a new instinct, and 
then renewed after a more conscious act of guilt, a dim sense of 
spiritual things is literally wrung out of this sterile little plea- 
sure-loving life, till under Dinah’s kindly influence it becomes 
a distinct cry for help,—this is a task as great as any which an 
imaginative writer below the rank ofa great poet ever attempted. 
Let us observe with what flexibility the author contracts her 
own powerful imagination within the limits of Hetty’s nature, 
and delineates the growing wretchedness and numbness of her 
vacant mind during the futile journey in search of Captain Donni- 
thorne, the helpless attempt to destroy herself, and the violent 
shrinking of her whole being from tne brink of death. 


“There it was, black under the darkening sky: no motion, no 
sound near. She set down her basket, and then sank down herself on 
the grass, trembling. The pool had its wintry depth now: by the 
time it got shallow, as she remembered the pools did at Hayslope, in 
the summer, no one could find out that it was her body. But then 
there was her basket—she must hide that too: she must throw it into 
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the water—make it heavy with stones first, and then throwit in. She 
got up to look about for stones, and soon brought five or six, which 
she laid down beside her basket, and then sat down again. There was: 
no need to hurry—there was all the night to drown herself in. She 
sat leaning her elbow on the basket. She was weary, hungry. There 
were some buns in her basket—three, which she had supplied herself 
with at the place where she ate her dinner. She took them out now, 
and ate them eagerly, and then sat still again, looking at the pooi. 
The soothed sensation that came over her from the satisfaction of her 
hunger, and this fixed dreamy attitude, brought on drowsiness, and 
presently her head sank down on her knees. She was fast asleep. 
When she awoke it was deep night, and she felt chill. She was fright- 
ened at this darkness—frightened at the long night before her. IPfshe 
could but throw herself into the water! No, not yet. She began to 
walk about that she might get warm again, as if she would have more 
resolution then 

The horror of this cold, and darkness, and solitude—out of all hu- 
man reach—became greater every long minute: it was almost as if she 
were dead already, and knew that she was dead and longed to get back 
‘to life again. But no: she was alive still; she had not taken the 
dreadful leap. She felt a strange contradictory wretchedness and exul- 
tation ; wretchedness, that she did not dare to face death ; exultation, 
that she was still in life—that she might yet know light and warmth 
again. She walked backwards and forwards to warm herself, begin- 
ning to discern something of the objects around her, as her eyes be- 
came accustomed to the night: the darker line of the hedge, the rapid 
motion of some living creature—perhaps a field-mouse—rushing across 
the grass. She no longer felt ‘as ifthe darkness hedged her in: she 
thought she could walk back across the field, and get over the stile ; 
and then, in the very next field, she thought she remembered there 
was a hovel of furze near a sheepfold. . 

She had found the shelter: she groped her way, touching the 
prickly gorse, to the door, and pushed it open. It was an ill- smelling 
close place, but warm, and there was straw on the ground: Hetty sank 
down on the straw with a sense ofescape. Tears came—she had never 
shed tears before since she left Windsor—tears and sobs of hysterical 
joy that she had still hold of life, that she was still on the familiar 
earth, with the sheep near her. The very consciousness of her own 
limbs was a delight to her: she turned up her sleeves, and kissed her 
arms with the passionate love of life.” 


Seldom has any human experience been more powerfully painted, 
and yet the confession in prison which Dinah at last wins from 
her is still more powerful. In short, the whole thread of inward 
history which unites the first interview between them in Hetty’s 
bedroom with the last in her cell, is recounted with a power 
quite unsurpassed in fiction. With no more promising instru- 
ment to work upon-than the most sterile and frivolous of charac- 
ters, George Eliot has brought forth tones which are far more 
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pathetic than could have been extorted from a nobler type of 
suffering and penitence, for they seem to attest more solemnly 
the capacities of all men—of man. The spiritual and the 
earthly natures find at last a single meeting-point in the infan- 
tine cry for divine mercy which poor little Hetty puts forth to 
Dinah rather than to God. 

The artistic conditions under which the author of Adam Bede 
works are, when she chooses, singularly favourable to the exhi- 
bition of the only kind of “ moral” which a genuine artist should 
admit. No one now ever thinks of assuming that a writer of 
fiction lies under any obligation to dispose of his characters 
exactly as he would perhaps feel inclined to do, if he could deter- 
mine for them the circumstances of a real instead of an imagin- 
ary life. It was a quaint idea of the last generation to suppose 
that the moral tendency of a tale lay, not in discriminating evil 
and good, but in the zeal which induced the novelist to provide, 
before the end of the third volume, for plucking up and burning 
the tares. But though we have got over that notion, our 
modern satirists are leading us into the opposite extreme, and 
trying to convince us that even discrimination itselfin such deep 
matters is nearly impossible. The author of the Mill on the 
Floss may not be exempt from this tendency; but in Adam 
Bede it is not discernible. The only moral in a fictitious story 
which can properly be demanded of writers of genius is,—not 
to shape their tale this way or that, which they may justly de- 
cline to do on artistic grounds,—but to discriminate clearly the 
relative nobility of the characters they do conceive; in other 
words, to give us light enough in their pictures to let it be clearly 
seen where the shadows are intended to lie. An artist who 
leaves it doubtful whether he recognises the distinction between 
good and evil at all, or who detects in all his characters so 
much evil that the readers’ sympathies must either be entirely 
passive or side with what is evil, is blind to artistic as well as 
moral laws. To banish confusion from a picture is the first 
duty of the artist; and confusion must exist where those lines 
which are the most essential of all for determining the configura- 
tion of human character are invisible or indistinctly drawn. 
Moreover, we think it may be said that in painting human nature, 
an artist is bound to give due weight to the motives which would 
claim authority over him in other acts of his life; and as he 
would be bound at any time and in any place to do any thing 
in his power to make clear the relation between good and evil, 
the same motive ought to induce him never to omit in his draw- 
ing to put in a light or a shadow which would add to the moral 
truthfulness of the picture. 

But this conceded, an artist must still work according to the 
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conditions of his own genius; and where that genius leads him 
only to give lively sketches, such as Miss Austen’s for ex- 
ample, of the social externals of character, and barely to indi- 
cate the interior forces which determine its form and growth, it 
is unreasonable to expect more than a very superficial moral. 
Those stories alone can have deep morals which are concerned 
with the deepest moral phenomena; but where this is so they 
must show them in their true light. Adam Bede may be said to 
produce in this sense a deeper and nobler moral impression than 
any other story of ourday. It exhibits in close mutual relations 
characters of very various degrees of moral depth. It teaches 
us to discriminate truly between them. It has for its centre- 
piece one singularly beautiful and bright character which illu- 
minates the whole narrative, and so aids us to realise the good 
and the evil in all the others ; and hence every conscience as 
well as every imagination gains fresh force and distincter vision 
from its perusal. 

The Mill on the Floss is in every way inferior, in some 
respects painfully inferior, to Adam Bede, though we do not see 
in it any sign of diminished intellectual power. The author, as 
we have said, needs both the stimulus and the natural unity of 
a deeply interesting story, in order to concentrate her imagina- 
tion in a defined channel of action, and prevent that tendency to 
diffusive sketching which characterises her genius. There is no 
single plot in The Mill on the Floss ; it is a masterly fragment 
of fictitious biography in two volumes, followed by a second-rate 
one-volume novel,—the three connected into a single whole by 
very inadequate links. The deeper characters in the tale are 
not nearly so deep as those in Adam Bede ; and the shallower 
characters do not serve in the same way to bring into relief the 
nobler characteristics of the deeper. ‘The moral foundations of 
the story are almost entirely laid on the same dreary level. 
Moral and spiritual perspective there is almost none. ‘The one 
character which is intended to give depth to and light up the 
tale at one time threatens to go out in smoke; and the shadows 
are any thing but clear. There is occasional confusion, both 
artistic and moral, some exaggeration, and one great blot. 

Yet The Mill on the Floss is a book of great genius. Its 
overflowing humour would alone class its author high among the 
humorists, and there are some sketches in it of country English 
life which have all the vivacity and not a little of the power of 
Sir Walter Scott’s best works. The proud, warm-hearted, not 
very clear-headed miller, whose heart is broken by bankruptcy, 
and whose spirit is consumed with the thirst for revenge, is a 
character to live in the imagination. Perhaps there may be a 
slight touch of Mr. Dickens's foolish habit of ticketing his cha- 
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racters with some definite watchword, in Mr. Tulliver’s too-often 
reiterated comment on the puzzlingness of life. George Eliot 
must beware of this caricaturist’s danger, which seems to threaten 
for the first time in this tale. But in Mr. Tulliver’s case at 
least it is a mere threatening. His character is conceived and 
executed throughout with true fire, and with his death the deep- 
est interest of the tale seems to expire. The excitement of the 
fragment which follows is of a spurious and theatrical sort, when 
compared with the sympathy which the gradual cracking of 
Tulliver’s strong nature under the pressure of adversity, and the 
rankling wounds of real or fancied injury, has wrung from us. 
Philip Wakem is conceived with far less force, though there is 
genius in the sketch. But the central interest of the book is 
undoubtedly meant to grow out of the characters and mutual 
relations of the brother and sister. Merely in order adequately 
to explain their natures and destinies, all the elaborate group of 
aunts and uncles is said—though we think with some exaggera- 
tion—to be portrayed. If their career is a fit subject in itself, 
adequately conceived and artistically delineated, the book is 
justified; if not, it must be pronounced more or less a failure. 
We have already intimated that to us it does seem, in many 
respects, a failure, and this on more than one ground. First, 
as to the artistic failure: it was a bold attempt to make the mis- 
understandings of a brother and sister the subject of a tragic 
story, and it was more than a bold, it was a very rash, attempt to 
do so with Tom Tulliver for one of the two chief actors. We 
do not deny the great power with which his character is drawn, 
but it is at best a hard and repulsive character. Even from the 
first it is difficult to feel that it could be any privilege to Maggie 
to be thoroughly appreciated by him. It is not easy to believe, 
and the author herself does not seem to believe entirely, that 
it was any very overwhelming misery to be depreciated by him. 
Hence the alienation between the brother and sister is not pain- 
ful to us; the reconciliation is not a relief; and we do not feel 
as we are intended to feel, and ought to feel, if the tale were 
truly tragic,—that for Maggie to be reunited to him in the 
moment of their death adds any solemn satisfaction to the end- 
ing of her troubled life. The truth is, that the tale does not 
really, though it does formally, turn on the sister’s and 
brother’s mutual affection. Other interests have to be invoked 
which entirely throw this into the background; and no one can 
read the whole without feeling that the motto it bears, “ In their 
deaths they were not divided,” is very deceptive as a key-note 
to the burden of the story. Admirably as the childhood of 
Tom and Maggie is painted, the attachment between them is 
never deep on his side, and never absorbing on hers; and few 
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readers would have perused the account of Mr. Tom Tulliver’s 
death by drowning, had he been drowned alone, with more than 
that decent official regret which is due to the final disappearance 
of an ably-executed character. The interest which the intrinsic 
relations between the brother and the sister cannot excite is, 
therefore, eked out by the course of Maggie’s unprosperous love; 
and this leads us off at a tangent into a new field, where the 
whole issue turns on a moral problem foreign to the main sub- 
ject of the story. 

Nor is this merely an artistic defect. This discontinuity in 
the story is closely connected also with the complaint we 
have to make against it as regards its embodiment of moral ele- 
ments. The intention of the author is to describe the growth of 
character in two neglected minds of widely different constitu- 
tions,—the impulsive, imaginative, admiration-loving girl, and 
the unimaginative, self-sufficient, inflexible boy. They grow 
up among relations whose narrow and prejudiced traditions, 
thoughts, and manners, stiffen still more the naturally stiff 
mind and will of Tom; while they drive into reaction the wider 
intellect, warmer heart, and more pliant nature of Maggie. The 
dead level of the class of society depicted is, the author tells us, 
so depicted intentionally; for without knowing what it was, we 
could not have understood the form of character assumed by 
either brother or sister. It was absolutely necessary, we are 
‘ told, to realise that their father and mother, uncles and aunts, 
were virtually heathens, with no gods except family tradition, 
custom, and local respectability, in order to understand the 
unreal sentimental shape which her late-attained faith assumed 
in Maggie’s case, and the self-satisfied dogmatism of Tom’s atti- 
tude towards his sister where he thought her in the wrong. For 
this reason it is that we are permitted no glimpse of a deeper 
world, except in the heroine alone, and that the rich and various 
forms of life which are so powerfully delineated in Adam Bede 
are exchanged for the sterile flats of habit, on which the social 
as well as individual life of this tale are built. Such are the 
conditions of the children’s joint world. Tom’s nature is the 
natural fruit of those conditions, acting on a strong but narrow 
understanding, and an iron will. Maggie’s nature is the result 
of that recoil from those conditions which a noble and imagina- 
tive nature, eager for sympathy, and fond of admiration, would 
experience. 

Nor have we any exception to take to the general truth of 
the delineation. Up to the end of the second volume the effect 
on Maggie’s mind of an isolated lot amid those who do not in 
the least understand her thoughts and wants, the craving for 
sympathy which leads her into virtual deception, and the secret 
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engagement to the deformed and sensitive Philip Wakem, 
entered into from feelings that are more kindly and grateful 
than intense, are finely delineated. Tom’s rude and almost in-. 
solent interference is equally well told. It is when we come to 
the third volume, which is intended to portray the effect on 
Maggie of an irresistible and yet unhappy and unworthy pas- 
sion, her conflict with it, the moral problems to which it 
leads, and her ultimate victory over it,—that we seem to lose 
sight at once of the artistic power of the author, and of the 
delicate moral discrimination which is so conspicuous in Adam 
Bede. 

And let us say at once that we do not believe that this tale 
adopts or embodies any questionable moral principle. The 
charge which we bring against it is not that of asserting false 
principles, or failing to assert true ones. The painful impres- 
sion produced is due entirely to the interpolation into the 
picture of a noble though not faultless character,—of an episode 
so inconsistent with its general tenor, as to force on us the con- 
viction that the author does not believe any amount of native 
fidelity and delicacy of character powerful enough to protect 
her heroine against the overmastering fascination of what 
she calls the “law of attraction.” She evidently estimates all 
the natural safeguards which position, duty, and feeling in a re- 
fined and delicate nature can impose as utterly inadequate to 
defend her against the approaches of physical passion. She en- 
thrones physiological law so far above both affections and con- 
science in point of strength, that she represents Maggie as drift- 
ing helplessly into a vortex of passion, and rescued at last only 
by the last spasmodic effort of a nearly overpowered will. 

Maggie is staying with her cousin Lucy, to whom she is 
tenderly attached. Her cousin is known to be all but engaged 
to Mr. Stephen Guest, while she herself is pledged at heart to 
Philip Wakem. But the ¢dea, if it can be so called, of this un- 
pleasant part of the book is, that a powerful physique, and the 
self-possessed nature which rarely goes with a diseased or 
delicate physique, is an essential to command the full passion of 
Maggie’s heart, which Mr. Stephen Guest strives for and obtains. 
The man is a pinchbeck hero,—not of sterling metal at all; 
indeed, the sketch of him is poor, and does not even realise him 
strongly to our minds. But the grave fault of the episode is 
the assumption that the ingrained affectionateness and fidelity 
of Maggie’s nature should be no protection against the ap- 
proaches of her quite wnmotived passion for Lucy’s lover. It 
must be remembered that, whatever were the defects of the social 
influences under which she is represented as having been edu- 
cated, an intense regard for the claims of kindred and the 
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claims of justice are depicted as deeply rooted in all her re- 
lations. This feeling is painted as reproduced in full force 
both in brother and sister; and yet it never even occurs to the 
author that these deeply implanted principles would have exer- 
cised so powerful a latent effect as to counteract effectually any 
‘elective affinities” between her and Mr. Guest. The whole 
of this portion of the book is a kind of enthusiastic homage to 
physiological law, and seems to us as untrue to nature as it is 
unpleasant and indelicate. The light of a character in itself 
transparently beautiful is here almost extinguished in very un- 
fragrant fumes of physiological smoke. 

When we have said this, we have exhausted our moral pro- 
test. It seems to us entirely unjust to represent the final struggle 
as otherwise than decisive as well as noble. Exception has been 
taken to the following passage, as if it involved any hesitation as 
to the alternative between passion and duty : 


“The great problem of the shifting relation between passion and 
duty is clear to no man who is capable of apprehending it: the question, 
whether the moment has come in which a man has fallen below the 
possibility of a renunciation that will carry any efficacy, and must 
accept the sway of a passion against which he had struggled as a tres- 
pass, is one for which we have no master-key that will fit all cases. The 
casuists have become a by-word of reproach ; but their perverted spirit of 
minute discrimination was the shadow of a truth to which eyes and 
hearts are too often fatally sealed: the truth, that moral judgments 
must remain false and hollow, unless they are checked and enlightened 
by a perpetual reference to the special circumstances that mark the 
individual lot.” 


The clear meaning of the author is,—and it is not only true, 
but evidently a result of deep and thoughtful moral sentiment, 
—not of course that passion cau or ought ever to put in a claim 
above duty, but that the true course of duty will change from 
time to time if passion be indulged, so that a return to what 
would once have been the right course will often be the wrong 
course now. In other words, though it is never too late to clear 
any life of moral weakness or sin, it is often too late to clear 
it of the consequences of former moral weakness or sin; and 
the time will come when to attempt to ignore the past, and 
act as though the problem of duty were unchanged by what 
it has brought, will be itself the most lamentable symptom 
of a conscience weakened by transgression. For our own part, 
we: hold that if once, without violence to all the impressions 
produced by the earlier part of the book, we could imagine Mag- 
gie in the situation towards Mr. Stephen Guest into which the 
author has driven her, there is the most perfect delicacy and 
truthfulness displayed in the description of her conflict and her 
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victory. What we do cordially protest against, as a very dark 
blot on a fine picture, is the virtual assumption that the most 
deeply-rooted habits of thought and feeling in the finest natures 
are far too weak to paralyse the force of this assumed physio- 
logical omnipotence. There seem to us to be false and de- 
grading assumptions in the delineation of the temptation, but 
the truest moral insight in the picture of the final conflict and 
the ultimate victory. 

We have now indicated, imperfectly enough, the leading cha- 
racteristics of the genius, whose broad and humorous sketches 
of English life, and profound insight into the commonest 
parts of the commonest natures, are likely, we trust, often to 
rivet our admiration afresh. We will not believe that the flavour 
of bitterness, the tendency slightly to magnify the dreariness 
and dullness of human nature, to caricature the worldliness of the 
world, and all the blinding dust of life, the disposition to exagge- 
rate the relative influence of the lowest elements in our moral con- 
stitution, which appear in The Mill on the Floss, are any indica- 
tion that one of the most genial and sunny, as well as one of the 
most powerful and noble, of modern English authors is losing 
any part of her delicate apprehension of the unfailing springs of 
beauty and truth. She isnot in any danger of falling into that 
unreal ideality which ignores the minute and frail and earthly 
side of human nature. But there is quite as great a danger of 
unreality in the opposite direction,—of that unreality which is 
so intent on the skin and the wrinkles and the earthly fibres, 
that it loses all trace of the inextinguishable fountains of life 
beneath. The author of Adam Bede can scarcely fall into un- 
reality such as this. 





































Art. XI—MR. GLADSTONE. 


Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Finance of the 
Year and the Treaty of Commerce with France. Delivered in the 
House of Commons, on Friday, February 10, 1860. Corrected by 
the Author. 


WE believe that Quarterly essayists have a peculiar mission in 
relation to the characters of public men. We believe it is their 
duty to be personal. This idea may seem ridiculous to some of 
our readers; but let us consider the circumstances carefully. 
We allow that personality abounds already, that the names of 
public men are for ever on our lips, that we never take up a 
newspaper without seeing them. But this incessant personality 
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is wholly fragmentary ; it is composed of chance criticism on 
special traits, of fugitive remarks on temporary measures, of 
casual praise and casual blame. We can expect little else from 
what is written in haste, or is spoken without limitation. Public 
men must bear this criticism as they can. Those whose names 
are perpetually in men’s mouths must not be pained if singular 
things are sometimes said of them. Still some deliberate truth 
should be spoken of our statesmen ; and if Quarterly essayists 
do not speak it, who will? We fear it will remain unspoken. 

Mr. Gladstone is a problem, and it is very remarkable that 
he should bea problem. We have had more than ordinary means 
for judging of him. He has been in public life for seven-and- 
twenty years ; he has filled some of the most conspicuous offices 
in the State; he has been a distinguished member of the Tory 
party ; he 7s a distinguished member of the Liberal party ; he 
has brought forward many measures ; he has passed many years 
in independent Opposition, which is unquestionably the place 
most favourable to the display of personal peculiarities in Par- 
liament ; he is the greatest orator in the House of Commons ; 
he never allows a single important topic to pass by without 
telling us what he thinks of it ;—and yet, with all these data, we 
are all of us in doubt about him. What he will do, and what 
he will think, still more, why he will do it, and why he will 
think it, are questiones vexate at every political conjuncture. At 
the very last ministerial crisis, when the Government of Lord 
Derby was on the verge of extinction, when every voice on Lord 
John’s resolution was of critical importance, no one knew till 
nearly the last hour how Mr. Gladstone would vote; and in 
the end he voted against his present colleagues. The House of 
Commons gossips are generally wrong about him. Nor is the 
uncertainty confined to parliamentary divisions; it extends to 
his whole career. Who can calculate his future course? Who 
can tell wheter he will be the greatest orator of a great ad- 
ministration ; whether he will rule the House of Commons; 
whether he will be, as his gifts at first sight mark him out to 
be, our greatest statesman? or whether, below the gangway, he 
will utter unintelligible discourses; will aid in destroying 
many ministries and share in none; will pour forth during 
many hopeless years a bitter, a splendid, and a vituperative 
eloquence ? 

We do not profess that we can solve all the difficulties that 
are suggested even by the superficial consideration of a cha- 
racter so exceptional. We do not aspire to be prophets. Mr. 
Gladstone’s destiny perplexes us—perhaps as much as it per- 
plexes our readers. But we think that we can explain much 
of his past career; that many of his peculiarities are not so un- 
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accountable as they seem; that a careful study will show us 
the origin of most of them; that we may hope to indicate some 
of the material circumstances and conditions on which his 
future course depends, though we should not be so bold as to 
venture to foretell it. | 


During the discussion on the Budget, an old Whig who 
did not approve of it, but who had to vote for it, muttered of 
its author, “Ah, Oxford on the surface, but Liverpool below.” 
And there is truth in the observation, though not in the 
splenetic sense in which it was intended. Mr. Gladstone does 
combine in a very curious way many of the characteristics 
which we generally associate with the place of his education 
with many of those which we usually connect with the place 
of his birth. No one can question the first part of the ob- 
servation. No man has through life been more markedly an 
Oxford man than Mr. Gladstone. His Church and State, pub- 
lished after he had been several years in public life, was in- 
stinct with the very spirit of the Oxford of that time. His 
Homer, published the other day, bears nearly equal traces of 
the school in which he was educated. Even in his ordinary 
style there is a tinge half theological, half classical, which 
recalls the studies of his youth. Many Oxford men much object 


to the opinions of their distinguished representative, but none 
of them would deny that he remarkably embodies the peculiar 
results of the peculiar teaching of the place. 


And yet he has something which his collegiate training 
never would have given him, which it is rather remarkable it 
has not taken away from him. There is much to be said in 
favour of the University of Oxford. No one can deny to it 
very great and very peculiar merits. But certainly it is not 
an exciting place, and its education operates as a narcotic 
rather than as a stimulant. Most of its students devote their 
lives to a single profession, and we may observe among them 
a kind of sacred torpidity. In many rural parsonages there are 
men of very great cultivation, who are sedulous in their rou- 
tine duties, who attend minutely to the ecclesiastical state of 
the souls in their village, but who are perfectly devoid of gene- 
ral intellectual interests. They have no anxiety to solve great 
problems ; to busy themselves with the speculations of their age ; 
to impress their peculiar theology—for peculiar it is both in 
its expression and its substance—on the educated mind of their 
time. Oxford, it has been said, “disheartens a man early.” 
At any rate, since Newmanism lost Father Newman, few indeed 
of her acknowledged sons attain decided eminence in our deeper 
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controversies. Jowett she would repudiate, and Mansel is but 
applying the weapons of scepticism to the service of credulity. 
The most characteristic of Oxford men labour quietly, deli- 
cately, and let us hope usefully, in a confined sphere ; they hope 
for nothing more, and wish for nothing more. Even in secular 
literature we may observe an analogous tone. The Saturday 
Review is remarkable as an attempt on the part of “University 
men” to speak on the political topics and social difficulties of 
the time. And what do they teach us? It is something like this: 
“So-and-so has written a tolerable book, and we would call at- 
tention to the industry which produces tolerable books. So- 
and-so has devoted himself to a great subject, and we would 
observe that the interest now taken in great subjects is very 
commendable. Such-and-such a lady has delicate feelings, which 
are desirable in a lady, though we know that they are contrary 
to the facts of the world. All common persons are doing as 
well as they can, but it does not come to much after all. All 
statesmen are doing as ill as they can, and let us be thankful 
that that does not come to much either.” We may search and 
search in vain through this repository of the results of “Uni- 
versity teaching” for a single truth which it has established, 
for a single high cause which it has advanced, for a single deep 
thought which is to sink into the minds of its readers. We 
have, indeed, a nearly perfect embodiment of the corrective 
scepticism of a sleepy intellect. “A B says he has done 
something, but he has not done it; C D has made a parade of 
demonstrating this or that proposition, but he does not prove 
his case; there is one mistake in page 5, and another in page 
113: a great history has been written of this or that century, 
but the best authorities as to that period have not been con- 
sulted, which, however, is not very remarkable, as there is 
nothing in them.” We could easily find, if it were needful, many 
traces of the same indifferent habit, the same apathetic culture, 
in the more avowed productions of Oxford men. The shrewd 
eye of Mr. Emerson, stimulated doubtless by the contrast to 
America, quickly caught the trait. “ After all,” says the lan- 
guid Oxford gentleman of his story, “there is nothing true 
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and nothing new, and no matter! 


To this, as to every other species of indifferentism, Mr. Glad- 
stone is the antithesis. Oxford has not disheartened him. Some 
of his colleagues would say they wished it had. He is interested 
in every thing he has to do with, and often interested too much. 
He proposes to put a stamp on contract notes with an eager 
earnestness as if the destiny of Europe, here and hereafter, 
depended upon its enactment. He cannot let any thing alone. 
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“ Sir,” said an old distributor of stamps in Westmoreland, “my 
head, sir, is worn out. I must resign. The Chancellor, sir, is 
imposing of things that I can’t understand.” The world is not 
well able to understand them either. The public departments 
break down under the pressure of the industry of their superior. 
Mr. Gladstone is ready to work as long as his brain will hold 
together—to make speeches as long as he has utterance (words 
he is sure to have); but the subordinate officials will not work 
equally hard. They have none of the excitement of origina- 
tion; they will not share the credit of success. They do, how- 
ever, "share the discredit of failure. In the high-pressure season 
of this year's Budget, Acts of Parliament have been passed in 
which essential provisions were not to be found, in which what 
was intended to be enacted was omitted or exceeded, i in which the 
marginal notes were widely astray of the text. In his literary 
works Mr. Gladstone is the same. His book on Homer is perhaps 
the most zealous work which this generation has produced. He 
has the enthusiasm of a German professor for the scholastic 
detail, for the exact meaning ~ word No. 1, for the precise 
number of times which word No. 2 is used by the poet ; he has 
the enthusiasm of a lover for Helen, the enthusiasm of an 
orator for the speeches. Of his theological books we need not 
speak ; every reader will recall the curious succession of need- 
less queestiuncule by which their interest is marred. 

Some of this energy Mr. Gladstone probably owes to the 
place of his birth. Lancashire is sometimes called “ America- 
and-water ;” we suspect it is America and very little water. 
The excessive energy natural to half-educated men who have 
but a single pursuit cannot, indeed, in any part of England, 
produce the monstrous results which it occasionally produces 
in the United States; it is kept in check by public opinion, by 
the close vicinity of an educated world. But in its own pur- 
suit, in commerce, we question whether New York itself is more 
intensely eager than Liverpool,—at any rate, it is difficult to 
conceive how it can be. Like several other remarkable men 
whose families belong to the place, Mr. Gladstone has carried 
into other pursuits the eagerness, the industry,—we are loth to 
say the rashness, but the boldness—which Liverpool men apply 
to the business of Liverpool. Underneath the scholastic polish 
of his Oxford education, he has the speculative hardihood, the 
eager industry of a Lancashire merchant. 

Such is one of the principal peculiarities which Mr. Glad- 
stone's character presents even to a superficial observer. But 
something more than superficial observation is necessary really 
to understand a character so complicated and so odd. We will 
touch upon some of the traits which are among the most im- 
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portant; and if our minute analysis has, or seem to have, some 
of the painfulness of a vivisection, we would observe that a 
defect of this kind is in some degree inseparable from the task 
we have undertaken. We cannot explain the special pecu- 
liarities of a singular man of genius without a somewhat ela- 
borate and a half-metaphysical discussion. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Gladstone is a great orator. 
Oratory is one of the pursuits as to which there is no error. 
The criterion is ready. Did the audience feel? were they ex- 
cited? did they cheer? These questions, and others such as 
these, can be answered without a mistake. A man who can 
move the House of Commons—still, after many changes, the 
most severe audience in the world—must be a great orator. 
The most sincere admirers and the most eager depreciators of 
Mr. Gladstone are agreed on this point, and it is almost the 
only point on which they are agreed. 

It will be well, however, to pause upon this characteristic 
of Mr. Gladstone’s genius, and to examine the nature of it ra- 
ther anxiously, because it seems to afford the true key to some 
of his most perplexing peculiarities. Mr. Gladstone has, be- 
yond any other man in this generation, what we may call 
the oratorical impulse. We are in the habit of speaking of 
rhetoric as an art, and also of oratory as a faculty, and in 
both cases we speak quite truly. No man can speak with- 
out a special intellectual gift, and no man can speak well 
without a special intellectual training. But neither this gift 
of the intellect nor this education will suffice of themselves. 
A man must not only know what to say, he must have a 
vehement longing to get up and say it. Many persons, rather 
sceptical persons especially, do not feel this in the least. They 
see before them an audience,—a miscellaneous collection of 
odd-looking men,—but they feel no wish to convince them of 
any thing. “Are not they. very well as they are? They be- 
lieve what they have been brought up to believe.” “Confirm 
every man in Ais own manner of conceiving,” said one great 
sage; “A savage among savages is very well,” remarked ano- 
ther. You may easily take away one creed and then not be 
able to implant another. “You may succeed in unfitting men 
for their own purposes without fitting them for your purposes :” 
—thus thinks the cuz bono sceptic. Another kind of sceptic 
is distrustful, and speaks thus: “I know J can’t convince 
these people; if I could, perhaps I would, but I can’t. Only 
look at them! they have all kinds of crotchets in their heads. 
There is a wooden-face man in spectacles. How can you con- 
vince a wooden-face man in spectacles? And see that other 
man with a narrow forehead and compressed lips—is it any 
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use talking to him? It is of no use; do not hope that mere 
arguments will impair the prepossessions of nature and the 
steady convictions of years.” Mr. Gladstone would not feel 
these sceptical arguments. He would get up to speak. He has 
the didactic impulse. He has the “courage of his ideas.” He 
will convince the audience. He knows an argument which 
will be effective, he has one for one and another for another ; 
he has an enthusiasm which he feels will rouse the apathetic, 
a demonstration which he thinks must convert the incredu- 
lous, an illustration which he hopes will drive his meaning even 
into the heads of the stolid. At any rate, he will try. He has 
a nature, as Coleridge might have said, towards his audience. 
He is sure, if they only knew what he knows, they would feel as 
he feels, and believe as he believes. And by this he conquers. 
This living faith, this enthusiasm, this confidence, call it as we 
will, is an extreme power in human affairs. One croyant, said 
the Frenchman, is a greater power than fifty incrédules. In the 
composition of an orator the hope, the credulous hope, that he 
will convince his audience is the primum mobile, it is the primi- 
tive incentive which is the spring of his influence and the source 
of his power. Mr. Gladstone has this incentive in perhaps an 
excessive and dangerous measure. Whatever may be right or 
wrong in pure finance, in abstract political economy, it is cer- 
tain that no one save Mr. Gladstone would have come down 
with the Budget of 1860 to the Commons of 1860. No other 
man would have believed that such a proposal would have a 
chance. Yet after the warning,—the disheartening warning of 
a reluctant Cabinet,—Mr. Gladstone came down from a de- 
pressing sick-bed, with semi-bronchitis hovering about him, 
entirely prevailed for the moment, and three-parts conquered 
after all. We will not say that the world is given to men of 
this temperament and this energy; on the contrary, there is 
often a turn in the tide, the ovation of the spring may be the 
prelude to unpopularity in autumn ; but we see that audiences 
are given them; we see that unimpressible men are deeply 
moved by them, —that the driest topics of legislation and 
finance are for the instant affected by them,—that the pro- 
longed effects of that momentary influence may be felt for many 
years, sometimes for centuries. The orator has a dominion 
over the critical instant, and the consequences of the decisions 
taken during that instant may last long after the orator and 
the audience have both passed away. 

Nor is the didactic impulse the only one which is essential 
to a great political orator, nor is it the only one which Mr. 
Gladstone has. We say it with respect, but he has the con- 
tentious impulse. He illustrates the distinction between the 
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pacific and the peaceful. On all great questions, on the con- 
troversies of states and empires, Mr. Gladstone is the most 
pacific of mankind. He hates the very rumour of war; he 
trusts in moral influences; he detests the bare idea of military 
preparations. He will not believe that preparations are neces- 
sary till the enemy is palpable. In the early part of 1853 he 
did not believe that the Russian war was impending ; after the 
conversations of the Emperor Nicholas with Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, he proposed to Parliament a scheme for converting some 
portions of the National Debt, which could only be successful 
if peace continued, and which, after the outbreak of the war, 
failed ignominiously. In 1860, mutatis mutandis, he has done 
the same. He staked his financial reputation upon a fine cal- 
culation ; he gave us a Budget in which the two ends scarcely 
met. The Chinese war came, and they no longer meet. We be- 
lieve Mr. Gladstone so much hates the bare idea of the possibi- 
lity of war, that after many warnings, after at least one failure, 
which must have been painful, and which should have been in- 
structive, he has refused to take even the contingency of hosti- 
lities into his calculations. Some one said he was not only a 
Christian, but a morbid Christian. He cannot imagine that any 
thing so coarse as war will occur; when it does occur, he has a 
tendency to disapprove of it as soon as he can. During the 
Russian war he soon joined, in fact if not in name, the peace- 
at-all-price party; he exerted his finest reasonings and his most 
persuasive eloquence against a war which was commenced with 
his consent. At the present moment no Englishman, not Mr. 
Bright himself, feels so little the impulse to arm. He will not be- 
lieve in a war till he sees men fighting. He is the most pacific 
of our statesmen in theory and in policy—When you see Mr. 
Gladstone he is about the most combative. He can bear a 
good deal about the politics of Europe, but let a man question 
the fees on vatting, or the change in the game-certificate, or 
the stamp on bills of lading—what melodious thunders of 
loquacious wrath! The world, he hints, is likely to end at 
such observations, and that they should be made by the honour- 
able member who made them,—“by the honourable member 
who four years ago said so-and-so, and five years before that 
moved, &c. &c.” The number of well-intentioned and tedious 
persons that Mr. Gladstone annually scolds into a latent dis- 
like of him must be considerable. 

But though we may smile at the minutizw in which this 
contentious impulse sometimes shows itself, we must remember 
that the impulse itself is essential to a great political orator, 
every where in some degree, but in England especially. To be 
an influential speaker in the House of Commons, a man must 
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be a great debater. He must excel not only in elaborate set 
speeches, but likewise in quick occasional repartee. No one 
but a rather contentious person will ever so excel. Mr. Fox, the 
most genial of men, was asked why he disputed so vehemently 
about some trifle or other. He said, “I must do so; I can’t 
live without discussion.” And this is the temperament of a 
great debater. It must be a positive pain to him to be silent 
under questionable assertions, to hear others saying that which 
he cannot agree with. An indifferent sceptic, such as we 
formerly spoke of, endures this very easily. “He thinks, no 
doubt, what the speaker is saying is quite wrong; but people 
do not understand what he is saying; very likely they won’t 
understand the answer: besides, we’ve a majority ; what is the 
use of arguing when you have a majority? Let us outvote him 
on the spot, and go to bed.” And so report says have whips 
argued to Mr. Gladstone, but he is ever ready. He takes up 
the parable of disputation at a quarter-past twelve, and goes on 
till he has exhausted argument, illustration, ingenuity, and 
research. To hardly any man have both the impulses of the 
political orator been given in so great a measure: the didactic 
orator is usually felicitous in exposition only ; the great debater 
is, like Fox, only great when stung to reply by the estrus of 
contention. But Mr. Gladstone is by. nature, by vehement 
overruling nature, great in both arts; he longs to pour forth 
his own belief; he cannot rest till he has contradicted every 
one else. 

In addition to this oratorical temperament, Mr. Gladstone 
has in a high degree the most important intellectual talent of 
an orator; he has what we may call an adaptive mind. He has 
described this himself better than most people would describe it. 
“Poets of modern times have composed great works, in ages 
that stopped their ears against them. ‘ Paradise Lost’ does not 
represent the time of Charles the Second, nor the ‘Excursion’ 
the first decades of the present century. The case of the orator 
is entirely different. His work, from its very inception, is 
inextricably mixed up with practice. It is cast in the mould 
offered to him by the mind ofhis hearers. It is an influence 
principally received from his audience (so to speak) in vapour, 
which he pours back upon them in a flood. The sympathy and 
concurrence of his time is, with his own mind, joint parent of 
his work. He cannot follow nor frame ideals; his choice is, to 
be what his age will have him, what it requires in order to be 
moved by him, or else not to be at all. And as when we find 
the speeches in Homer, we know that there must have been 
men who could speak them, so, from the existence of units who 
could speak them, we know that there must have been crowds 
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who could feel them.” We may judge of the House of Com- 
mons in the same way from the great “ Budget” speech. No 
one, indeed, half guides, half follows the moods of his audience 
more quickly, more easily, than Mr. Gladstone does. There is 
a little playfulness in his manner, which contrasts with the 
dryness of his favourite topics, and the intense gravity of his 
earnest character. He has the same sort of control over the 
minds of those he is addressing that a good driver has over the 
animals he guides; he feels the minds of his hearers as the 
driver the mouths of his horses. 

The species of intellect that is required for this task is pre- 
eminently the advocate’s intellect. The instrument of oratory, 
at least of this kind of oratory, is the argumentum ad hominem. 
It is “inextricably mixed up with practice.” It argues from 
the data furnished to him “by the mind of his hearers.” He 
receives his premises from them “like a vapour,” and pours 
out his “conclusions upon them like a flood.” Such an orator 
may believe his conclusions, but he can rarely believe them for 
the reasons which he assigns for them. He may be an enthu- 
siast in his creed, he may be a zealot in his faith, but not the 
less will he be an advocate in his practice; not the less will he 
catch at disputable premises because his audience accepts them ; 
not the less will he draw inferences from them which suit his 
momentary purpose ; not the less will he accept the most start- 
ling varieties of assertion, for he will imbibe from one audience 
a different “vapour” of premises from that which he will receive 
from another; not the less will he have the chameleon-like 
character which we associate with a consummate advocate; not 
the less will he be one thing to-day, with the colour of one 
audience upon him ; not the less will he be another to-morrow, 
when he has to address, persuade, and influence some different 
set of persons. 

We scarcely think with Mr. Gladstone that this style of ora- 
tory is the very highest, though it is very natural that he should 
think so, for it exactly expresses the oratory in which he is the 
greatest living master. Mr. Gladstone’s conception of oratory, 
in theory and in practice, is the oratory of Pitt, not the oratory - 
of Chatham or of Burke: it is the oratory of adaptation. We 
do not deny that this is the kind of oratory which is most ge- 
nerally useful, the only kind which is commonly permissible, 
the only one which in ‘general would not be a bore; but we 
must remember that there is an eloquence of great principles 
which the hearers scarcely heed, and do not accept—such as, in 
its highest parts, is the eloquence of Burke,—we must remem- 
ber that there is an eloquence of great passions, of high-wrought 
intense feeling, which is nearly independent of the peculiarities 
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of its audience, because it appeals to our elemental human na- 
ture,—which is the same, or much the same, in almost every 
audience, which is every where and always susceptible to the 
union of vivid genius and eager passion. Such as this last was, 
if we may trust tradition, the eloquence of Chatham, the source 
of his rare, magical, and occasional power. Mr. Gladstone has 
neither of these. Few speakers equally great have left so few 
passages which can be quoted,—so few which embody great. 
principles in such a manner as to be referred to by coming 
generations. He has scarcely given us a sentence that lives in 
the memory; nor is his declamation, facile and effective as it 
always is, the very highest declamation: it is a nearly perfect 
expression of intellectualised sentiment, but it wants the vol- 
canic power of primitive passion. 

The prominence of advocacy in Mr. Gladstone’s mind is in 
appearance, though not in reality, diminished by the purity and 
intensity of his zeal. There is an elastic heroism about him. 
When he begins to speak, we may know that we are going to 
hear what we shall not agree with. We may believe that the 
measures he proposes are mischievous; we may smile at the 
emphasis with which some of their minutie are insisted upon ; 
but we inevitably feel that we have left the ordinary earth. 
We know that high sentiments will be appealed to by one 
who feels high sentiments; that strong arguments will be 
strongly stated by one who believes that argument should 
decide controversy. We know that we are beyond the realm of 
Sir William Hayter; we have left behind us the doctrine that 
corruption is the ruling power in popular assemblies, that pa- 
tronage is the purchase-money of power. We are not alleging 
that in the real world in which we live there is not some truth 
—more or less of truth—in these lower maxims; but they do not 
rule in Mr. Gladstone’s world. He was not born to be a Secre- 
tary ofthe Treasury. Ifhe tried his hand at it, he would per- 
plex the borough attorneys out of their lives. And he could not 
keep the office a month ; he would evince a real disgust at de- 
testable requests, and guide with odd impulsiveness the deli- 
cate and latent machinery. His natural element is a higher 
one. He has—and it is one of the springs of great power—a 
real faith in the higher parts of human nature; he believes, 
with all his heart and soul and strength, that there is such a 
thing as truth; he has the soul of a martyr with the intellect 
of an advocate. 

Another of Mr. Gladstone’s characteristics is an extraor- 
dinary love of labour. We have alluded several times to his 
taste, we might almost say his whimsical taste, for minutiw. He 
is ready with whatever detail may be necessary on any subject, 
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no matter of what kind. He covers his greatest schemes with 
a crowd of irrelevant appendages, till it is difficult to see their 
outline. The Budget of 1860 was large enough and complicated 
enough, one would have thought, in its essential irremovable 
features; but its author did not think so. He had supple- 
mentary provisions respecting game-certificates, respecting the 
transmission of newspapers by the post, respecting “ several 
other minuter changes with which he was almost ashamed to 
trouble the committee.” The labour necessary to all these ac- 
cessories must have been enormous. Many of the alterations 
may have—must have—been lying ready in his memory, or in 
some old note-book, for many years. But the industry to fur- 
bish them up, to get them into a practicable, or even into a 
proposable, shape, would frighten not only most persons, but 
most laborious persons. And Mr. Gladstone’s energy seems to 
be strictly intellectual. Nothing in his outward appearance 
indicates the iron physique that often carries inferior men 
through heavy tasks. Whatever he does that is peculiar, he 
does by the peculiarity of his mind. He is carried through his 
work, or seems to be so, by pure will, zeal, and effort. 

The last characteristic of Mr. Gladstone which is very re- 
markable, or which we shall mention, is his scholastic intellect. 
We have not much of this in conspicuous men in the present 
day ; but in former times there was a good deal of it. Lord 
Bacon had something like it in his eye when he spoke of 
minds which were not “discursive” or skilful in discovering 
analogies, but were “discriminative” or skilful in detecting dif- 
ferences. The best scene for training this sort of intellect is the 
law-court. Lord Bacon must have seen much of it in the work 
of Gray’s Inn when he was young, and traces of the discipline 
which he then underwent may perhaps be found even in books 
which were written by him many years afterwards. When, as 
in positive law, the first principles are fixed, there is no room 
for the highest originality ; the only admissible controversy is 
whether a particular case comes or does not come within a 
particular principle. On this point there is room for endless 
distinctions and eternal hair-splitting. When the principles 
settled by authority are not entirely consistent, the function of 
this kind of distinguishing reason is even greater; it has to 
suggest nice refinements, which may reconcile the apparent dif- 
ferences between the principles themselves, as well as to settle 
the exact relation of the case on the facts to the doctrine of 
the authorities. Accordingly, the scholastic theologians of me- 
dival times were the most expert masters of the discrimina- 
tive ratiocination which the world has ever seen. They had to 
reconcile the recognised authorities of the Catholic Church— 
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authorities vast in size, and scattered over centuries in time— 
with one another, with good sense, with the facts of special 
cases, with the general exigencies of the age. By their labour 
was formed that acute logic, that subtle, if unreal, philosophy 
which fell at the Reformation, when the authorities of the Ca- 
tholic Church were no longer conclusive, and the art of arrang- 
ing them was no longer important. We have learned to smile 
at the scholastic distinctions of former times; the inductive 
philosophy, which is now our most conspicuous pursuit, does 
not need them ; the: popular character of our ordinary discus- 
sion does not admit of them. In a free country we must use 
the sort of argument which plain men understand,—and plain 
men certainly do not appreciate or apprehend scholastic refine- 
ments. So at least we should say beforehand. Yet Mr. Glad- 
stone is the statesman whose expositions have, for good or for 
evil, more power than those of any other; his voice is a greater 
power in the country of plain men than any other man’s ; 
nevertheless his intellect is of a thoroughly scholastic kind. 
He can distinguish between any two propositions ; he never 
allowed, he could not allow that any two were identical: if 
any one on either side of the House is bold enough to infer 
any thing from any thing, Mr. Gladstone is ready to deny that 
the inference is correct,—to suggest a distinction which he 
says is singularly important,—to illustrate an apt subtlety 
which, in appearance at least, impairs the validity of the de- 
duction. No schoolman could be readier at such work. We 
may find the same tendency of mind even more strikingly 
illustrated in his writings. At the time of the Gorham case, 
for example, he wrote a pamphlet on the Royal Supremacy. - 
For the purposes of that case, it was of the last importance to 
determine the exact position of the Crown with respect to 
ecclesiastical affairs, and especially to the offence of heresy. 
The law at first seems distinct enough on the matter. The 
Ist of Elizabeth provides “that such jurisdictions, privileges, 
superiorities, and preéminences, spiritual and ecclesiastical, as 
by any spiritual or ecclesiastical power or authority hath here- 
tofore been or may lawfully be exercised or used for the visita- 
tion of the ecclesiastical state and persons, and for reformation, 
order, and correction of the same, and of all manner of errors, 
heresies, schisms, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities, 
shall for ever, by authority of this present parliament, be united 
and annexed to the imperial crown of this realm.” These words 
would have seemed distinct and clear to most persons. They 
would have seemed to give to the Crown all the power it could 
wish to exercise—all that any spiritual authority had ever 
“theretofore exercised”—all that any temporal authority could 
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ever use. We should think it was clear that Queen Elizabeth 
would have applied a rather summary method of instruction to 
any one who attempted to limit the jurisdiction conferred by 
this enactment. If Mr. Gladstone had lived in the times about 
which he was writing, he may have had to make a choice 
between being silent and being punished ; but in the times of 
Queen Victoria he is not subjected to an alternative so painful. 
He writes securely: 

“We have now before us the terms of the great statute 
which, from the time it was passed, has been the actual basis 
of the royal authority in matters ecclesiastical: and I do not 
load these pages by reference to declarations of the Crown, and 
other public documents less in authority than this, in order 
that we may fix our view the more closely upon the expres- 
sions of what may fairly be termed a fundamental law in rela- 
tion to the subject-matter before us. 

“The first observation I make is this: there is no evidence 
in the words which have been quoted that the Sovereign is, 
according to the intention of the statute, the source or fountain- 
head of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. They have no trace of such 
a meaning, in so far as it exceeds (and it does exceed) the pro- 
position, that this jurisdiction has been by law united or an- 
nexed to the Crown. 

“T do not now ask what have been the glosses of lawyers— 
what are the reproaches of polemical writers—or even what 
attributes may be ascribed to prerogative, independent of 
statute, and therefore applicable to the Church before as well 
as after the Reformation. I must for the purposes of this argu- 
ment assume what I shall never cease to believe until the 
contrary conclusion is demonstrated by fact, namely, that in 
the case of the Church justice is to be administered from the 
English bench upon the same principles as in all other cases— 
that our judges, or our judicial committees, are not to be our 
legislators—and that the statutes of the realm, as they are above 
the sacred majesty of the Queen, so are likewise above their 
ministerial interpreters. It was by statute that the changes in 
the position of the Church at that great epoch were measured 
—by statute that the position itself is defined; and the statute, 
I say, contains no trace of such a meaning as that the Crown 
either originally was the source and spring of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, or was to become such in virtue of the annexion 
to it of the powers recited ; but simply bears the meaning, that 
it was to be master over its administration.” 

So that which seems a despotism is gradually pruned down 
into a vicegerency. “All the superiorities and preéminences 
spiritual and ecclesiastical,” which had ever been lawfully exer- 
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cised are restricted to the single function of regulation ; and 
by a judicious elaboration the Crown becomes scarcely the 
head of the Church, but only the visitor and corrector of it, as 
of several other corporations. We are not now concerned with 
the royal supremacy—we have no wish to hint or intimate an 
opinion on a vast legal discussion; but we are concerned with 
Mr. Gladstone. And we venture to say that a subtler gloss, 
more scholastically expressed, never fell from lawyer in the 
present age, or from schoolmen in times of old. 

The great faculties we have mentioned give Mr. Gladstone, 
it is needless to say, an extraordinary influence in English 
politics. England is a country governed mainly by labour and 
by speech. Mr. Gladstone will work and can speak, and the 
result is what we see. With a flowing eloquence and a lofty 
heroism; with an acute intellect and endless knowledge; with 
courage to conceive large schemes, and a voice which will per- 
suade men to adopt those schemes,—it is not singular that Mr. 
Gladstone is of himself a power in parliamentary life. He can 
do there what no one else living can do. 

But the effect of these peculiar faculties is by no means un- 
mixedly favourable. In almost every one of them some faulty 
tendency is latent, which may produce bad effects—in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s case has often done so, perhaps does so still. His greatest 
characteristic, as we have indicated, is the singular vivacity of 
his oratorical impulse. But great as is the immediate power 
which a vehement oratorical propensity, when accompanied by 
the requisite faculties, secures to the possessor, the advantage 
of possessing it, or rather of being subject to it, is by no means 
without an alloy. We have all heard that Paley said he knew 
nothing against some one but that he was a popular preacher. 
And Paley knew what he was saying. The oratorical impulse 
is a disorganising impulse. The higher faculties of the mind 
require a certain calm, and the excitement of oratory is un- 
favourable to that calm. We know that this is so with the . 
hearers of oratory ; we know that they are carried away from 
their fixed principles, from their habitual tendencies, by a casual 
and unexpected stimulus. We speak commonly of the power 
of the orator. But the orator is subject himself to much the 
same calamity. The force which carries away his hearers must 
first carry away himself. He will not persuade any of his 
hearers unless he has first succeeded, for the moment at least, 
in persuading his own mind. Every exciting speech is con- 
ceived, planned, and spoken with excitement. The orator feels 
in his own nerves, even in a greater degree, that electric thrill 
which he is to communicate to his hearers. The telling ideas 
take hold of him with a sort of seizure. They fasten close upon 
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his brain. He has a sort of passionate impulse to tell them. 
He hungers, as a Greek would have said, till they are uttered. 
His mind is full of them. He has the vision of the audience 
in his mind. Until he has persuaded these men of these things, 
life is tame, and its other stimulants are uninteresting. So much 
excitement is evidently unfavourable to calm reflection and de- 
liberation. Mr. Pitt is said to have thought more of the man- 
ner in which his measures would strike the House than of the 
manner in which, when carried, they would work. Of course 
he did—every great orator will do so, unless he has a superna- 
tural self-control. An ordinary man sits down—say to make a 
Budget: he arranges the accounts; adds up the figures; con- 
trasts the effects of different taxes; works out steadily hour 
after hour their probable incidence, first of one, then of another. 
Nothing disturbs him. With the orator it is different. During 
that whole process he is disturbed by the vision of his hearers. 
How they will feel, how they will think, how they will like 
his proposals,—cannot but occur to him. He hears his ideas re- 
bounding in the cheers of his hearers, he is disheartened at 
fancying that they will fall tamely on an inanimate and listless 
multitude. He is subject to two temptations; he is turned 
aside from the conceptions natural to the subject by an imagina- 
tion of his audience ; his own eager temperament naturally in- 
clines him to the views which will excite that audience most 
effectually. The tranquil deposit of ordinary ideas is inter- 
rupted by the sudden eruption of volcanic forces. We know 
that the popular instinct suspects the judgment of great ora- 
tors; we know that it does not give them credit for patient 
equanimity ; and the popular instinct is right. 

Nor is cool reflection the only higher state of mind which 
the oratorical impulse interferes with ; we believe that it is 
singularly unfavourable also to the exercise of the higher kind 
of imagination. Several great poets have written good dramatic 
harangues; but no great practical orator has ever written a 
great poem. The creative imagination requires a singular calm: 
it is “the stil] unravished bride of quietness,” as the poets say 
—‘“the foster-child of silence and slow time.” No great work 
has ever been produced except after a long interval of still and 
musing meditation. The oratorical impulse interferes with this. 
It breaks the exclusive brooding of the mind upon the topic ; it 
brings in a new set of ideas, the faces of the audience and the 
passions of listening men; it jerks the mind, if the expression 
may be allowed, just when the delicate poetry of the mind is 
crystallising into symmetry. The process is stayed, and the 
result is marred. 

Mr. Gladstone has suffered from both these bad effects of 
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the oratorical temperament. His writings, even on imaginative 
subjects, even on the poetry of Homer, are singularly devoid of 
the highest imagination. They abound in acute remarks; they 
excel in industry of detail; they contain many animated and 
some eloquent passages. But there is no central conception 
running through them; there is no binding idea in them; there 
is nothing to fuse them together; they are elaborate aggre- 
gates of varied elements; they are not shaped and consolidated 
wholes. Nor, it is remarkable, has his style the delicate graces 
which mark the productions of the gentle and meditative mind ; 
there is something hard in its texture, something dislocated 
in its connections. In his writings, where he is removed from 
the guiding check of the listening audience, he starts off, just 
where you least expect it. He hurries from the inain subject 
to make a passing and petty remark. As he has not the cen- 
tral idea of his work vividly before him, he overlays it with 
tedious, accessory, and sometimes irrelevant detail. 

His intellect has suffered also. He is undeniably defective 
in tenacity of first principle. Probably there is nothing which 
he would less like to have said of him, and yet it is certainly 
true. We speak of course of intellectual consistency, not of 
moral probity. And he has not an adhesive mind ; such adhe- 
siveness as he has is rather to projects than principles. We 
will give—it is all we have space to give—a single remarkable 
instance of his peculiar mutability. He has adhered to his 
projects of reducing the amount levied in England by indirect 
taxation in the year 1860. He announced in 1853 that he 
would do so, and, what was singular enough, he was able to 
do it when the time came. But this superficial consistency 
must not disguise from us the entire inconsistency in abstract 
principle between the Budget of 1853 and the Budget of 1860. 
The most important element in English finance at present is 
the income-tax. In 1853 that tax was, Mr. Gladstone explained 
to us, an occasional, an exceptional, a sacred reserve. It had 
done much that was wonderful’ for our fathers in the French 
war; Sir R. Peel had used it with magical efficiency in our 
own time; but it was to be kept for first-rate objects. In 
1860 the income-tax has become the tax of all work. Whatever 
is to be done, whatever other tax is to be relinquished, it is but 
a penny more or a penny less of this ever-ready and omnipotent 
impost. We do not blame Mr. Gladstone for changing his 
opinion. We believe that an income-tax of moderate amount 
should be a permanent element in our financial system. We 
think that additions to it from time to time are the best ways 
of meeting any sudden demand for exceptional expenditure. 
But we. canflot be unaware of the transition which he has 
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made. His opinion as to our most remarkable tax has varied, 
not only in detail, but in essence. It was to be a rare and 
residuary agency; it is now a permanent and principal force. 
The inconsistency goes further. He used to think that he 
would be guilty of a “high political offence” if he altered the 
present mode of assessing the income-tax, if he equalised the 
pressure on industrial and permanent incomes. But he is now 
ready to consider any plan with that object,—in other words, 
he is ready to do it if he can. A great change in his funda- 
mental estimate of our greatest tax has made an evident and 
indisputable change in his mode of viewing proposed reforms 
and alterations in it. 

Mr. Gladstone’s inclination—his unconscious inclination for 
the art of advocacy—increases his tendency to suffer from the 
characteristic temptations of his oratorical temperament. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that professional advocacy is un- 
favourable to the philosophical investigation of truth ; a more 
battered commonplace cannot be found any where. To catch at 
whatever turns up in favour of your own case ; to be obviously 
blind to every thing which tells in favour of the case of your 
adversary ; to imply doubts as to principles which it is not 
expedient to deny; to suggest with delicate indirectness the 
conclusive arguments in favour of principles which it is not 
wise directly to affirm,—these, and such as these, are the arts 
of the advocate. A political orator has them almost of neces- 
sity, and Mr. Gladstone is not exempt from them. Indeed, 
without any fault of his own, he has them, if not to an un- 
usual extent, at least with a very unusual conspicuousness. 
His vehement temperament, his “intense and glowing mind,” 
drive him into strong statements, into absolute and unlimited 
assertions. He lays down a principle of tremendous breadth 
to establish a detail of exceeding minuteness, He is not a 
“hedging” advocate. He does not understand the art which 
Hume and Peel,—different as were their respective spheres,— 
practised with almost equal effect in those spheres. Mr. Glad- 
stone dashes forth to meet his opponents, He will believe 
easily,—he will state strongly whatever may confute them. 
An incessant use of ingenious and unqualified principles is 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s most prominent qualities ; it is unfa- 
vourable to exact consistency of explicit assertion, and to 
latent consistency of personal belief. His scholastic intellect 
makes matters worse. He will show that any two principles 
are or may be consistent; that if there is an apparent dis- 
crepancy, they may still, after the manner of Oxford, “be held 
together.” One of the most remarkable of Father Newman's 
Oxford Sermons explains how science teaches that the earth 
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goes round the sun, and how Scripture teaches that the sun 
goes round the earth; and it ends by advising the discreet 
believer to accept both. Both, it is suggested, may be accom- 
modations to our limited intellect—aspects of some higher and 
less discordant unity. We have often smiled at the recollection 
of the old Oxford training in watching Mr. Gladstone’s inge- 
nious “reconcilements.” It must be pleasant to have an ar- 
gumentative acuteness which is quite sure to extricate you, at 
least in appearance, from any intellectual scrape. But it is a 
dangerous weapon to use, and particularly dangerous to a very 
conscientious man. He will not use it unless he believes in its 
results; but he will try and believe in its results in order that 
he may use it. We need not spend further words in proving 
that a kind of advocacy at once acute, refined, and vehement, 
is unfavourable both to consistency of statement and to tena- 
cious sluggishness of belief. 

In this manner the disorganising effects of his greatest pecu- 
liarities have played a principal part in shaping Mr. Gladstone’s 
character and course. They have helped to make him annoy 
the old Whigs, confound the country gentlemen, and puzzle the 
nation generally. They have contributed to bring on him the 
long array of depreciating adjectives, ‘extravagant,’ ‘incon- 
sistent,’ ‘incoherent,’ and ‘incalculable.’ 

Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual history has aggravated the un- 
favourable influence of his characteristic tendencies. Such a 
mind as his required, beyond any man’s, the early inculcation of 
a steadying creed. It required that the youth, if not the child, 
should be father to the man ; it required that a set of fixed and 
firm principles should be implanted in his mind in its first in- 
tellectual years,—that those principles should be precise enough 
for its guidance, tangible enough to be commonly intelligible, 
true enough to stand the wear and tear of ordinary life. The 
tranquil task of developing coherent principle might have 
calmed the vehemence of Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual impulses, 
—might have steadied the impulsive discursiveness of his na- 
ture. A settled and plain creed which was in union with the 
belief of ordinary men might have kept Mr. Gladstone in the 
common path of plain men—might have made him intelligible 
and safe. But he has had no such good fortune. He began the 
world with a vast religious theory ; he embodied it in a book 
on Church and State; he defended it, as was said, mistily,—at 
any rate, he defended it in a manner which requires much care- 
ful pains to appreciate, and much preliminary information to 
understand ; he puzzled the ordinary mass of English Church- 
men; he has been half out of sympathy with them ever since. 
The creed which he had chosen, or which his Oxford training 
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stamped upon him, was one not likely to be popular with com- 
mon Englishmen: it has a scholastic appearance and a mystical 
essence which they dislike almost equally; but this was not 
its worst defect. It was a theory which broke down when 
it was tried. It was a theory with definite practical conse- 
quences, which no one in these days will accept—which no one 
in these days will propose. It was a theory to be shattered by 
the slightest touch of real life, for it had a definite teaching 
which was inconsistent with the facts of that life—which 
all persons who were engaged in it were, on some ground or 
other, unanimous in rejecting. In Mr. Gladstone’s case it has 
been shattered. He maintained that a visible church existed 
upon earth ; that every state was bound to be directed by that 
church ; that all members of that state should, if possible, be 
members of that church; that at any rate none of the mem- 
bers should be utterly out of sympathy with her; that the 
state ought to aid her in her characteristic work, and refrain 
from aiding all her antagonists in that work ; that within her’ 
own sphere the church, though thus aided, is substantially in- 
dependent; that she has an absolute right to elect her own 
bishops, to determine her own creed, to make her own defini- 
tions of orthodoxy and heresy. This is the high Oxford creed ; 
and, in all essential points, it was Mr. Gladstone’s first creed. 
But a curious series of instructive events proved that England 
at least would not adopt it,—that the actual Church of Eng- 
land ‘is not the church of which it speaks,—that the actual 
English State is by no means the state of which it speaks. 
The additional endowment of the Maynooth College which Sir 
Robert Peel proposed was an express relinquishment of the 
principle that the Church of England had an exclusive right to 
assistance from the State ; it proved that the Conservative party 
—the special repository of constitutional traditions—was ready 
to aid a different and antagonistic communion. The removal of 
the Jewish disabilities struck a still deeper blow: it proved that 
persons who could not be said to participate in even the rudi- 
ments of Anglican doctrine might be prime ministers and rulers 
in England. ‘The theory of the exclusive union of a visible 
church with a visible state vanished into the air. The real 
world would not endure it. We fear it must be said that the 
theory of the substantial independence of the English church 
has vanished too. The case of Dr. Hampden proved conclu- 
sively that the intervention of the English church in the elec- 
tion of her bishops was an ineffectual ceremony ; that it could 
not be galvanised into effective life; that it was one of those 
lingering relics of the past which the steady English people are 
so loth to disturb. Undisputed practice shows that the prime 
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minister, who is clearly secular prince, is the dispenser of 
ecclesiastical dignities. And the judgment of her Majesty’s 
Council in the Gorham case went further yet. It touched on 
the finest and tenderest point of all. It decided that, on the 
critical question, heresy or no heresy, the final appeal was not 
to an ecclesiastical court, but to a lay court—to a court, not of 
saintly theologians, but of tough old lawyers, to men of the world 
most worldly. The Oxford dream of an independent church, 
the Oxford dream of an exclusive church, are both in practice 
forgotten ; their very terms are strange in our ears; they have 
no reference to real life. Mr. Gladstone has had to admit this. 
He has voted for the endowment of Maynooth ; he has voted for 
the admission of Jews to the House of Commons; he has acqui- 
esced in the Hampden case ; he sees daily the highest patronage 
of the church distributed by Lord Palmerston, the very man 
who, on any high-church theory, ought not to dispense it, to the 
very men who, on any high-church theory, ought not to receive 
it. He wrote a pamphlet on the Gorham case, but he does not 
praciically propose to alter the constitution of the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council; he has never proposed to bring in 
a bill for that purpose; he acquiesces in the supreme decision 
of the most secular court which can exist over the most pecu- 
liarly ecclesiastical questions that can be thought of. These 
successive changes do credit to Mr. Gladstone’s good sense ; 
they show that he has a susceptible nature, that he will not 
live out of sympathy with his age. But what must be the effect 
of such changes upon any mind, especially on a delicate and 
high-toned mind. They tend, and must tend, to confuse the 
first principles of belief; to disturb the best landmarks of con- 
sistency ; to leave the mind open to attacks of oratorical im- 
pulse ; to foster the catching habit of advocacy ; to weaken the 
guiding element in a disposition which was already defective 
in that element. The “movement of 1833,” as Father Newman 
calls it, has wrecked many fine intellects, has broken many pro- 
mising careers: it could not do either for Mr. Gladstone, for his 
circumstances were favourable, and his mental energy was far 
too strong; but it has done him harm, nevertheless ; it has left 
upon his intellect a weakening strain and a distorting mark. 
Mr. Gladstone was a likely man to be enraptured with the 
first creed with which he was thrown, and to push it too far. 
He wants the warning instincts. Some one said of him for- 
merly, “He may be a good Christian, but he is an atrocious 
pagan ;” and the saying is true. He has not a trace of the 
protective morality of the old world, of the modus in rebus, the 
péoov, the shrinking from.an extreme which are the pro- 
minent characteristics of the ethics of the old world, which are 
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still the guiding creed of the large part of the world that is 
scarcely altered after two thousand years. And this much we 
may concede to the secular moralists,—unless a man have from 
nature a selective tact which shuns the unlimited, unless he 
have a detective instinct which unconsciously but sensitively 
shrinks from the extravagant, he will never enjoy a placid life, 
he will not pass through a simple and consistent career. The 
placid moderation which is necessary to coherent success can- 
not be acquired, it must be born. 

Perhaps we may seem already to have more than ac- 
counted for the prominence of Mr. Gladstone’s characteristic 
defects. We may seem to have alleged sufficient reasons for his 
being changeable and impulsive, a vehement advocate, and an 
audacious financier. But we had other causes to assign which 
have aggravated these faults. We:shall not, indeed, after what 
we have said, venture to dwell on them at length. We will 
bear in mind the precept, “If you wish to exhaust your readers, 
exhaust your subject.” But we will very slightly allude to 
them. 

A writer like Mr. Gladstone, fond of deriving illustration 
from the old theology, might speak of public life in England as 
an economy. It is a world of its own, far more than most 
Englishmen are aware of. It presents the characters of public 
men in a disguised form; ‘and by requiring the seeming 
adoption of much which is not real, it tends to modify and to 
distort much which is real. An English statesman in the pre- 
sent day lives by following public opinion ; he may profess to 
guide it a little; he may hope to modify it in detail; he may 
help to exaggerate and to develop it; but he hardly hopes for 
more. Many seem not willing to venture on so much. And 
what does this mean except that such a statesman has to 
follow the varying currents of a varying world; to adapt his 
public expressions, if not his private belief, to the tendencies of 
the hour ; to be in no slight measure the slave—the petted and 
applauded slave, but still the slave—of the world which he seems 
to rule. Nor is this all. A minister is not simply the servant 
of the public, he is likewise the advocate of his colleagues. No 
one supposes that a cabinet can ever agree; when did fifteen 
able men—fifteen able men, more or less rivals—ever agree on 
any thing? We are aware that differences of opinion, more 
or less radical, exist in every cabinet; that the decisions of 
every cabinet are in nearly every case modified by concession ; 
that a minority of the cabinet frequently dissents from them. 
Yet all this latent discrepancy of opinion is never hinted at, 
much less is it ever avowed. A cabinet minister comes down 
to the House habitually to vote and occasionally to speak 
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in favour of measures which he much dislikes, from which he 
has in vain attempted to dissuade his colleagues. The life of 
a great minister is the life of a great advocate. No life 
can be imagined which is worse for a mind like Mr. Glad- 
_ stone’s. He was naturally changeable, susceptible, prone to 
- unlimited statements—to vehement arguments. He has fol- 
lowed a career in which it is necessary to follow a changing 
guide, and to obey more or less, but always to some extent, a 
fluctuating opinion ; to argue vehemently for tenets which you 
dislike ; to defend boldly a given law to-day, to propose boldly 
that the same law should be repealed to-morrow. Accumulated 
experience shows that the public life of our parliamentary 
statesmen is singularly unsteadying, is painfully destructive of 
coherent principle ; and we may easily conceive how dangerous 
it must be to a mind like Mr. Gladstone’s—to a mind, by its 
intrinsic nature, impressible, impetuous, and unfixed. 

What, then, is to be the future course of the remarkable 
statesman whose excellencies and whose faults we have 
ventured to analyse at such length? No wise man would 
venture to predict. A wise man does not predict much in this 
complicated world, least of all will predict the exact course of 
a perplexing man in perplexing circumstances. But we will 
hazard three general remarks. 

First, Mr. Gladstone is essentially a man who cannot impose 
his creed on his time, but must learn his creed of his time. 
Every parliamentary statesman must, as we have said, do so in 
some measure ; but Mr. Gladstone must do so above all men. The 
vehement orator, the impulsive advocate, the ingenious but 
somewhat unsettled thinker, is the last man from whom we 
should expect an original policy, a steady succession of mature 
and consistent designs. Mr. Gladstone may well be the ex- 
positor of his time, the advocate of its conclusions, the admired 
orator in whom it will take pride; but he cannot be more. 
Parliamentary life rarely admits the autocratic supremacy of 
an original intellect; the present moment is singularly un- 
favourable to it; Mr. Gladstone is the last man to obtain it. 

Secondly, Mr. Gladstone will fail if he follow the seductive 
example of Sir R. Peel. It is customary to talk of the unfa- 
vourable circumstances in which the latter was placed, but in one 
respect those circumstances were favourable. He had very un- 
usual means of learning the ideas of his time. They were forced 
upon him by a loud and organised agitation. The repeal of 
the corn-laws, the revival of the Catholic disabilities,—the two 
acts by which he will be remembered,—were not chosen by him, 
but exacted from him. The world around him clamoured for 


them. But no future statesman can hope to have such an ad- 
R 
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vantage. The age in which Peel lived was an age of destruc- 
tion; the measures by which he will be remembered were 
abolitions. We have now reached the term of the destructive 
period. We cannot abolish all our laws ; we have few remain- 
ing with which educated men find fault. The questions 
which remain are questions of construction,—how the lower 
classes are to be admitted to a share of political power, with- 
out absorbing the whole power; how the natural union of 
Church and State is to be adapted to an age of divided religious 
opinion, and to the necessary conditions of a parliamentary 
government. These, and such as these, are the future topics of 
our home policy. And on these the voice of the nation will 
never be very distinct. Destruction is easy, construction is very 
difficult. A statesman who will hereafter learn what our real 
public opinion is, will not have to regard loud agitators, but to 
disregard them; will not have to yield to a loud voice, but to 
listen for a still small voice; will have to seek for the opinion 
which is treasured in secret rather than for that which is noised 
abroad. If Mr. Gladstone will accept the conditions of his age ; 
if he will guide himself by the mature, settled, and cultured re- 
flection of his time, and not by its loud and noisy organs ; if he 
will look for that which is thought rather than for that which 
is said,—he may leave a great name, be useful to his country, 
may steady and balance his own mind. But if not, not. The 
coherent efficiency of his career will depend on the guide which 
he takes, the index which he obeys, the Sa/uwv which he 
consults. 

There are two topics which are soppilily critical. Mr. 
Gladstone must not object to war because it is war, or to ex- 
penditure because it is expenditure. Upon these two points 
Mr. Gladstone has shown a tendency,—not, we hope, an uncon- 
trollable tendency, but still a tendency—to differ from the best 
opinion of the age. He has been unfortunately placed. His 
humane and Christian feelings are opposed to war; he has a 
financial ideal which has been distorted, if not destroyed, by a 
growing expenditure. But war is often necessary ; finance is 
but an end; money is but a means. A statesman who would 
lead his age ‘must learn its duties. It may be that the defence 
of England, the military defence, is one of our duties ; if so, 
we must not sit down to count the cost. Ifso, it is not the age 
for arithmetic. If so, it is for our statesmen—it is especially 
for Mr. Gladstone, who is the most splendidly gifted amongst 
them—+to sacrifice cherished hopes ; to forego treasured schemes ; 
to put out of their thoughts the pleasant duties of a pacific 
time; to face the barbarism of war; to vanquish the instinc- 
tive shrinkings of a delicate mind. 
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Lastly, Mr. Gladstone must beware how he again commits 
himself to a long period of bewildering opposition. Office is a 
steadying situation. A minister has means of learning from his 
colleagues, from his subordinates, from unnumbered persons 
who are only too ready to give him information what the truth 
is, and what public opinion is. Opposition, on the other hand, 
is an exciting and a misleading situation. The bias of every 
one who is so placed is to oppose the ministry. -Yet on a 
hundred questions the ministry are likely to be right. They 
have special information, long consultations, skilled public 
servants to guide them. On most points there is no misleading 
motive. Every minister decides, to the best of his ability, upon 
most of the questions which come before him. A bias to oppose 
him, therefore, is always dangerous. It is peculiarly dangerous 
to those in whom the contentious impulse is strong, whose life 
is in debate. If Mr. Gladstone’s mind is to be kept in a useful 
track, it must be by the guiding influence of office; by an ex- 
emption from the misguiding influence of opposition. 

No one desires more than we do that Mr. Gladstone’s future 
course should be enriched, not only with oratorical fame, but 
with useful power. Such gifts as his are amongst the rarest 
that are given to men; they are amongst the most valuable ; 
‘they are singularly suited to our parliamentary life. England 
cannot afford to lose such a man. If in the foregoing pages we 
have seemed often to find fault, it has not been for the sake of 
finding fault. It is necessary that England should comprehend 
Mr. Gladstone. If the country have not a true conception of a 
great statesman, his popularity will be capricious, his power 
irregular, and his usefulness insecure. 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


Modern Painters, Vol. V., completing the work, and containing: Part 
VI. Of Leaf Beauty; VII. Of Cloud Beauty; VIII. Of Ideas of 
Relation, (1) Of Invention Formal; IX. Of Ideas of Relation, (2) 
Of Invention Spiritual. By John Ruskin, M.A. Smith and Elder. 


Froude’s History of England. Vols. V. and VI. J. W. Parker. 
[Reviewed in Article IX.] 


Lord Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 2 vols. Longman. 


[Containing many striking essays of Lord Macaulay not previously col- 
lected; as, for example, the remarkable essay on Barére.] 


wae ae or, the Philosophy of Consciousness, Phenomenal and 
Real. By Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D. Black. 


[A reprint from the Encyclopedia Britannica. The “ Phenomenal” 
section is distinguished by Mr. Mansel’s well-known acuteness ; the 
“ Ontological” section reproduces the views on which we have com- 
mented in former Numbers. ] 


The Province of Reason: a Criticism of the Bampton Lecture on the 
“Limits of Religious Thought.” By John Young, LL.D. Smith 
and Elder. 


{The author has got well hold of the fundamental errors in Mr. Mansel’s 
book, but his treatment of them is not very satisfactory. ] 


Christ in Life: Life in Christ. By J.C. M. Bellew. Chapman and 
Hall. 
[Eloquent, and marked by the characteristic faults and merits of elo- 
quence. | 


Glimpses of the Heaven that lies about us. By T. E. Poynting. Whit- 


field 
[The second part of this book is a very thoughtful and valuable contri- 
bution to the philosophy of science, which we should have preferred 
to have had alone, It deserves careful study.] 


Thoughts in Aid of Faith, gathered chiefly from recent works in The- 
ology and Philosophy. By SaraS. Hennell. George Manwaring. 


[We would be the last to deny that these thoughts are an aid to Miss 
Hennell’s faith. They are earnest, intelligent, and candid. But the 
Pantheistic Positivism they preach, compounded of Comte, Spencer, 
Buckle, and Strauss, would aid our faith only as the study of nega- 
tives aids us in grasping affirmatives.]} 


Memorials of Thomas Hood. Collected, arranged, and edited by his 
Daughter; with a Preface and Notes by his Son. Illustrated with 
many Copies from his own Sketches. iwsed Moxon. 
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Autobiographical Recollections. By the late Charles Robert Leslie, 
R.A. Bdited, with a Prefatory Essay on Leslie as an Artist, and 
Selections from his Correspondence, by Tom Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 
Murray. 

[A very amusing book, full of point and anécdote. ] 


Life of Sir Martin Archer Shee, President of the Royal Academy. By 
his Son, M. A. Shee, Esq. 2 vols. Longmans. 


Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel. By Sir Law- 


rence Peel. Longmans. 
[Not excellent, though both the eminence of the writer and his relation- 
ship to the subject of the biography will ensure it a certain measure 
of attention. ] 


— Strozzi: a History of the Last Days of Old Italian Liberty. 
y T. Adolphus Trollope. Chapman and Hall. 


Robert Owen and his Social Philosophy. By William Lucas Sargant. 
Smith and Elder. 
[A respectable book on a subject of more than ordinary capabilities.] 


The Arrest of the Five Members. By John Forster. Murray. 


[A book of sterling value, containing much new detail, and rich illustra- 
tions from D’Ewes’ Journal and the public records in the State-Paper 
Office, though bringing out no new feature of any great importance. 
The inaccuracies of Clarendon are examined and exposed. In form 
the book is too discontinuous, and too much encumbered with notes. ] 


_ The History of Italy from the Abdication of Napoleon I.; with Intro- 


ductory References to that of Earlier Times. By Isaac Butt, M.P. 
2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 


Wycliffe and the Huguenots; or, Sketches of the Rise of the Reforma- 
tion in England, and of the early History of Protestantism in 
France. By the Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. Constable. 


Rights of Nations; or, the New Law of European States applied to the 
Affairs of Italy. By Count Mamiani. ‘Tietlated and edited by 
Roger Acton. Jeffs. 

[A work well worthy of the careful translation it has here obtained. ] 


The Lake Regions of Central Africa. By Captain Richard F. Burton. 
With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Longmans. 


A Summer Ramble in the Himalayas; with Sporting Adventures in 
the Vale of Cashmere. Edited by Mountaineer. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

The Hunting-Grounds of the Old World. By the Old Shekarry. 
Saunders and Otley. 


An Arctic Boat-Journey in the Autumn of 1854. By Isaac Hayes. 
Bentley. 
[Full of interest, in consequence both of the light cast on the character 
of the Esquimaux and of the Arctic adventure. ] 
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The Travels and Adventures of Dr. Wolff, the Bokhara Missionary. 
Second edition. Vol. I. Saunders and Otley. 

Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours in East Africa. By the 
Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krapf. With Portrait and coloured Illustra- 
tions of Scenery and Costume. Triibner. 


Wild Sports of India. By Captain Henry Shakespear. Smith and 
Elder. 

[An unaffected and interesting account of perilous sports. ] 

A Sketch of the History of Flemish Literature and its celebrated 
Authors from the 12th century down to the present time. By 
Octave Delepierre, LL.D. Compiled from Flemish sources. Mur- 
ray. 

Town and Forest. By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Bentley. 

[Contains a pleasant and fresh account of missionary labours among 
the gipsies of Hainault Forest. ] 

Scarsdale; or, Life on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Border Thirty 
Years ago. Smith and Elder. 

Stories from the Sandhills of Jutland. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
Bentley. 

[One of Mr. Andersen’s most charming collections of tales,] 

Artist and Craftsman. Macmillan. 


‘Castle Richmond. By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. Chapman and 


Hall. 
[Not one of Mr. Trollope’s most highly-finished novels, but interesting, 
lively, and vigorous. | 


A Lady in her own Right. By Westland Marston. Macmillan. 


The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. 3 vols. Blackwood. 
{Noticed in Article X.] 
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Tue invariable purity, palatableness, speedy efficacy, and consequent economy of 
this unrivalled preparation, have obtained for it the general approval and unqualified 
confidence of the Medical Profession, and, notwithstanding the active and in too many 
instances unscrupulous opposition of interested dealers, an unprecedented amount of 
public patronage. 

The immeasurable therapeutic superiority of Dr. DE Jonen’s Cod Liver Oil over 
every other variety is incontestably established by the recorded opinions of the most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons in all parts of the world. In numberless 
instances, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered 
with little or no benefit, Dr. pz Jonan’s Oil has produced almost immediate relief, 
arrested disease, and restored health. 


* GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation produced by long sickness, by exposure to 
the deleterious influences of tropical and unhealthy climates, to vicissitudes of tempe- 
rature, or where extreme heat, excessive labour, fatigue, bad nourishment, and other 
hardships have caused depressing lassitude and reduced the vital forces, and where life 
appeared to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. DE Jonan’s Oil 
have been remarkably manifested. By its administration, the natural appetite is revived, 
and the functions of digestion and assimilation improved, reanimated, and regulated ; 
and, when its use has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive 
properties have entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions. . 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by Bensamin CiarkE, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
F.LS., author of “ Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”— 

“ Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oils for debility, I am able, from 
my own experience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agents, After 
the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, 
Dr. pz Jonan’s Light-Brown Oil. I received immediate relicf; and its use was the means of my 
restoration to health. In their sensible properties and chemical constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pz 
Joxau’s Light Brown Oil are distinct medicines; and, from my observation of their mode of action and 
effacts, I must believe that I have seen many patients die both in hospital and private practice, some of 
tacm of juvenile years, and others in the prime of life, who in all probability would have been cured if 
the medical properties of Dr. pz Jonan’s Light-Brown Oil had been known as they are now, and its 
use preser:beq,”” : 
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EFFICACY OF DR. DE JONGH’S OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF THE 
DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD, 

In those severe disorders, Infantile Wasting and Rickets, from which children 
suffer so extensively, and which destroy so many infants, the good effects of this Oil are 
strikingly exhibited, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure 
the disease when every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been 
abandoned. : 

In cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the 
appetite is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and 
wasted, without any apparent disease, this Oil, after a few weeks, and sometimes in a 
few days, has produced the most extraordinary transition to a state of normal health. 
This effect is described by Tuomas Hunt, Esq., Medical Officer of Health to the 
populous district of Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazette :— 


“In badly-nourished infants, Dr. pp Joyeu’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is invaluable, The 
rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls per diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. The 
weight gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more; and, as children generally like 
the taste of the Oil, and when it is given them, often ery for more, it appears as though there were some 
prospect of deliverance for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly bills of mortality 
issued from the office of the Registrar-General.” 


a2. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in com- 
mendation of Dr. pz Jonau’s Light-Brown. Cod Liver Oil, the following are selected :— 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D, F.RS, F.LS8, 
Professor at the University of London, Physician to the London Hospital, éc., &c. 
* Tt was fitting that the author of the best analysis and investigations into the properties of this 
Oil should himself be the purveyor of this important medicine. I know that no one can be better, and 
few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, whom I 
regard as the highest authority on the subject. The Oil which you gave me was of the very finest 
quality, whether considered with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties; and I am ° 
satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer Oil can be procured.” 
Finsbury Square, April 16th, 1851. bar 
EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq, M.D, LL.D, FERS, FLS., 


Late Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s Medical School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at the South 
Kensington Museum, &e., de. 


“T consider that the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its preparation by the 
personal attention of so good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. Dz Jon@u, who has also 
written the best medical treatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted. Hence, I deem the Cod Liver 
Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy. = 
8, Savile Row, W., 1st August, 1859. 
. _A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq. M.D, LRP. ERS, 

Author of “Tue Spas or Germany,” “Tue Spas or ENGtanD,” “On SuDDEN Deatu,” &c., ke. 
* Dr. Granville considers this Oil tebe preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee 
of such an authority as Dz Jonau. ‘Dr. Granville has found thot this particular kind produces the 
desired effect in a shorter time than others, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too often 
consequent on the administration of the Pale Oils, The Oil being, moreover, much more palatable, 
Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. pz Jon@u’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil.” ° 
1, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 7th January, 1856. 


RICHARD MOORE LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D, LR.CP., 

Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmic Surgeon to i Great Northern Hospital, Author of 
“On Gout anv Rueumatism,” de, de. 

* J have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so impressed am I with its superiority, that 1 

invariably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending a genuine 

article, and not a manufactured compound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed,’ 

21, Connaught Square, Hyde Park, January 26*h, 1856. 
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Sold onLY in IMPERIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6¢.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; Capsuled and Labelled with 
Dr. pe Joncnu’s Stamp und signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 
By most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the British Empire. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, : 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.. 
CAUTION.—Srrenvousty Resist PRoposeD SUBSTITUTIONS. — 
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